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Soon there fell upon the house the 
quiet with which we surround those who 
have no longer the power to hear, and 
came with the 
want of naturalness which death inevi- 


the servants went and 
tably brings to all who are not simply 
crushed by grief. Arthur, too deeply 
hurt to be of any use, sent for Mr. Wil- 
mington, and had a curious wonderment 
because the old man, who was much 
attached to Edward, did not seem to 
be more shocked and more visibly dis- 
tressed. Arthur was too young to have 
learned that age rarely retains life’s 
primal capacity to grieve, and that for it 
a young life cut short does not awaken 
the same sense of premature wreck as 
it does in the young themselves. Age 
is too near eternity to value justly hu- 
man hopes. Yet the elder man’s calm 
was of service to Arthur, and steadied 
him; and then, too, the following day 
Hester came over with Ann Wendell to 
see him. 

Wendell had felt that it was wise to 
stay as long as possible at the Mortons’, 
so that it was near dusk before he 
reached home. 

Ann was comfortably seated in a 
rocking-chair, her work on her lap, the 
shadows of evening having for a time 
suspended her task. She was singing 
one of the old Puritan hymn tunes with 


which she was wont to enliven her labor 
or gratify her leisure. Wendel! stood’ 
still a moment at the door. 

“ Ah! Is that you, Ezra?” 
“ Tow late you are! 


she said. 
You are getting 
very unpunctual. Your tea must 
stone cold.” 

Her quiet little criticism — she smiled 
as she spoke — exasperated him. 

“ You, at least, seem very comforta- 
ble!” he exclaimed, in a tone so hard 
and unnatural that his 
stantly, facing him. 


sister rose in- 
Then, even in the 
failing light, Ann saw that in his face 
which shocked her. 

“What has happened? Something 
has gone wrong. What is it?” 

He hesitated a moment before saying, 
“You won’t be so comfortable when I 
tell you.” He recalled with an approach 
to fury: that it was the haste caused by 
Ann’s obstinate folly that had been the 
true of the 
befallen him. 

“Why do you speak so to me, broth- 
er?” she said. “ There is nothing wrong 
with you, is there ? ” 

“No; but Edward Morton died sud- 
denly, this afternoon.” 

“ How dreadful, Ezra! I have long 
believed it could not be far off; but 
death is always near, and always far off. 
What can I do for them? Don’t you 
think I should go over there at once?” 

“ No one will want you,” he answered 


cause disaster which had 
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abruptly. “ Edward was in great pain 
when I got there, and your letter did 
not make things any better.” 

“ You cannot mean that what I did 
hurt him! How could it do that? How 
could I have hurt any one I loved so 
well? And it had to be done, — it had 
to be done.” 

“ Yes, and so have 
I suppose.” 

* Ezra!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean it killed him, but 
it did make him worse. How could it 
do otherwise ? ” 


all stupid follies, 


“ Will you tell me how the boy died, 
brother?” 
“T can’t,” he said. 


She spoke quietly and softly. 

Don’t ask 
I was never 
in my life so upset by anything.” 


<0 po 


me any more about it yet. 


“ Very well. 
now. 


Don’t say any more 
We will talk of it another time. 
But why did Mrs. Morton trouble the 
sick lad with my letter? Surely that 
was needless.” 

** She was so angry, Ann, that I think 
she lost her head. She broke out about 
it before both the boys. A nice busi- 
ness you have made of it! I call it 
wicked.” 

Ann’s eyes filled; if ever tears were 
bitter, hers were bitter then. Her inces- 
sant sacrifices for her brother had been 
too purely instinctive to be counted by 
her as of any weight in their mutual 
relations. Secure of his affection, she 
asked no more return for the gentle of- 
fices of life than the mother-bird asks of 
her young; but that any one she loved 
should think she would deliberately do 
a wrong action disturbed her deeply. 

“ What we think right,” she said, “ is 
all the right we can do. 
in other hands. 


The issues are 
Please not to say I am 
wicked, Ezra; but you did not say that, 
did you, — not that, exactly?” 

“T do not know what I said. I trust 
that you were not fool enough to talk 
to Mr. Gray. 
‘will consult me about things which con- 
cern me more than any one else.” 


In future I hope you 
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“T will do as you say, brother, as to 
anything in which my conscience is not 
concerned.” 

“Conscience! I am tired of hearing 
of it. Did you see Mr. Gray ?” 

“T did not. He failed to come, as 
he said he would. He was delayed, and 
has sent a letter for you.” 

Wendell took it from her. “ When 
he does come, Ann, you must not speak 
to him at all about this matter. J shall 
attend to it myself.” 

“Oh,” said Ann, shocked into un- 
usual subjugation, “if you will do so, I 
shall be much relieved, Ezra. You are 
certainly the proper person ; but you did 
not appear to think it quite so important 
as it seemed to me.” 

“ Very well,” he returned, “ we shall 
see ;” but he made no such pledge as 
Aun desired. 

“ Has Mr. Morton been heard from?” 
she asked. ‘“ Somehow I eannot feel at 
ease about it. 
aside a duty. 


I just seem to be putting 

And this awful death ! 
It seems to bring one’s duties closer, 
Ezra.” 

“ Perhaps,” rejoined Wendell, “it may 
comfort you to know that Colonel Mor- 
ton has been heard from, and that he 
says it is simply absurd; so I trust we 
have now heard the last of it, Ann. It 
has made mischief enough to satisfy any 
woman.” 

Her brother’s positiveness confused 
her. She was not clear as to being in 
any way responsible, and concluded that 
izra’s outbreak was due partly to his 
grief, and partly to the irritability of a 
man not quite well, and now worn out 
by the strain the day’s events had put 
upon him. She had the maternal feel- 
ing that unusual peevishness must be 
due to some distinct failure in health. 

“You must be sick, brother,” she 
said gently. “ You never have talked 
to me this way before!” 

It was not in Wendell to like to wound, 
and he was made uncomfortable by 
his sister’s increasing distress; but we 
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cannot strike and not hurt our own 
knuckles. 

“I am perfectly wretched,” he re- 
turned. “ This death has been too much 
for me. You must forgive me, sister.” 

“ Don’t ask me to forgive you, brother, 
It hurts me to think that you feel I 
have anything to forgive. 
and lie down, won't you? 


You will go 
I will not 
mention that business any more.” 

“Thank you,” he said, and went up- 
stairs. 

Once in his room he threw himself 
on the bed, and with his hands clasped 
behind his head lay still and thought. 

He was annoyed that he could not 
steadily control his own logical pro- 
cesses. He tried to feel clear that he was 
not entirely to blame for Edward’s death, 
and then essayed with some ease to 
persuade himself that Arthur was the 
person most blamable, and yet that 
even if he himself had been hasty or 
careless he was bound to protect Ar- 
thur, and that to speak frankly would 
never so entirely clear Arthur as to be 
of any use. Still, no sooner had he seem- 
ingly satisfied himself than thonghts 
which rose unsummoned, like ghosts, 
startled him, and filled his mind with 
new and horrible suggestions of future 
risks and dangers. Vivid and terrible 
images of the fatal moment of haste 
came before him, and with a memory 


of his physical recoil he saw again the 
dead, and his own hand stretched out 
to close the open eyes. It was growing 


dark. He rose and lit the gas. As he 
crossed the room he remembered the 
Middle-Age belief that the blood would 
flow anew when the slayer touched the 
dead slain, There was a grotesque hor- 
ror in the idea that ina man who had 
been poisoned this could not be. He 
sat down, with his face in his hands, and 
gave way to a strange sense of mental 
confusion, a valueless jostling of incon- 
gruous thoughts and memories and fears, 
which seemed to come and go on the 


stage of consciousness, until at last the 
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giddiness which sometimes follows great 
emotional tension made him stagger to 
the bed, on which he fell heavily. 

Then happening to see Mr. Gray’s 
letter, which had dropped on the floor, 
and being a little eased by the supine 
position, the physical distress of his 
vertigo having for the time cleared his 
head of its thronging and uncontrolla- 
ble phantoms, he opened the envelope. 
It contained a kind note, in which Mr. 
Gray desired the doctor to tell Hester 
that, if pleasant for her, he wished her 
in a week or two to go with him to Bal- 
timore, and further south if the state of 
the country made that possible. He re- 
peated his thanks to Miss Wendell and 
her brother, and said that even if Hester 
wished to return to them for a time, he 
would like now to take charge of the sum 
placed in Wendeil’s hands. He hoped, 
however, that Dr. Wendell would not 
feel unwilling to retain a thousand dol- 
lars, as he had before asked him to do, 
and also would kindly render him a full 
account of the extent to which money 
had been expended for Hester’s board 
and dress. He desired that the nine 
thousand dollars might be remitted to 
him in New York by draft as soon as 
convenient. 

This added blow fell with but little 
weight on Wendell. Capacity to feel 
anxiety has its limits in mysterious fail- 
ures of response in the brain cells, and 
convulsive explosions of emotional tor- 
ment make impossible for a time the 
normal activities which an_ intellect- 
ual conception of a difficulty or trouble 
should awaken. He had a certain ob- 
scure sense that this matter had been 
provided for, until suddenly he remem- 
bered that this idea was due to Edward’s 
promise to lend him money. A more 
commercially minded man would very 
early have presented to himself this 
as one, at least, of the embarrassments 
which arose out of this calamity, but 
Wendell was not prone to think even 
enough of money. To do him justice, 
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throngh all his fears, and efforts at self- 
Vindication, there was forever coming 
and going a remembrance of how dear 
to him had been the young man who 
was dead, how noble he had been, how 
tender and true a friend. Recalling 
Edward’s self-sacrificing character, he 
even tried to find in this an excuse for 
his own concealment, not for the mo- 
ment setting before himself the concep- 
tion that in hiding the truth he was al- 
lowing an innocent person to bear his 
guilt, even if only in the minds of Mrs. 
Morton and Mrs. Westerley. 

* And really,” he said to himself, “a 
brother should have been the most care- 
ful;” and he thus confused himself at 
moments into a state of rest of mind. 
Many people are helped at such times 
by their incapacity to think clearly, and 
at all times Wendell, who was admirably 
veneered with intelligence, was incapa- 
ble of attaining in any of his logical 
processes the definiteness of results which 


is reached by more thoroughly trained 
intellects. 


By degrees, this matter of the money 
he was unable to return to its owner 
began to relate itself painfully to Alice 
Westerley. Too well he knew what 
sentence he might have to read in those 
eyes, whose light would be to him as 
the sheen on the blade of the angel of 
judgment. For the time the nearness 
of this peril routed all other terrors, and 
he sat on the bedside holding the letter 
and thinking the vain thoughts of a 
At last he felt 
again the dizziness which is so apt, upon 
concentration of mental effort, to re- 
turn to a brain recently overstrained by 
either work or emotion. Then he be- 
gan to fear lest some horrible physical 
incapacity should come upon him, and 
paralyze his activity. Stuffing the let- 
ter into his pocket, he opened the door 
and called, “Ann! sring me some 
whisky.” He took a half tumblerful, 
and quieting her fears said that he would 
undress and go to bed. Then he locked 


man without resource. 
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the door, and still confused threw him- 
self dressed on the bed, and was soon in 
a deep sleep, brought on by the unac- 
customed stimulus. 

The next morning his head ached, 
and he went back to bed, asking Ann to 
request a friendly physician near by to 
see ior him such of his cases as needed 
care. She wrote also to Mrs. Morton 
that, overcome by the events of the day 
before, he had remained at home, suffer- 
ing from a severe headache. 

Ile was glad, indeed, when Ann her- 
self suggested this course to him, and 
felt it an inconceivable relief not so soon 
again to have to enact his part before 
Mrs. Morton, and possibly Alice. From 
the former there came kind inquiries, 
and later in the day, with a basket of 
hothouse grapes, a note from Alice Wes- 
terley. It was simply a loving little 
remembrance in words, with of course 
no allusion to the scene through which 
they had so lately passed. 

Towards evening a servant came over 
to ask Dr. Wendell for the usual formal 
attestation of a death. We have said 
that he had looked forward to this act 
with dread. He remembered too well 
the day when he had failed to meet a 
professional obligation brought on him 
by the unlooked-for chances of war. It 
had been known to few, and not to Ann, 
but he had bitterly regretted his weak- 
ness, and had only by degrees succeeded 
in putting it aside from his life; and now 
again he was to sin against the moral 
code of his profession. The need was 
too urgent to admit of long reflection. 
He wrote with haste the name and age, 
gave as the cause of death paralysis of 
the heart, and signed his name. Af- 
ter putting the paper in an envelope, he 
took it out and looked at it again, won- 
dering whether his signature had in it). 
any of the peculiar feelings with which 
he wrote it. 

The next morning, early, he received 
a note from Mrs. Morton, asking him to 
call as soon as he was able, and contain- 
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ing other matter of so grave a nature 
that he hastened to write a reply, at 
the close of which he excused his pro- 
longed absence on the plea of contiu- 
ued suffering. 

The constant petty need for self-com- 
mand which becomes part of the social 
training of women like Mrs. Morton is 
apt to make effectual those larger efforts 
Which are now and then demanded by 
some grave exigency. But supplement- 
ing this, Mrs. Morton had one of those 
natures which are steadied by great 
emergencies, and sometimes unduly ex- 
cited by small ones. In the presence of 
her dead son, she broke into the pas- 
sionate grief of sorely wounded moth- 
erhood ; but away from this dreary re- 
minder, she shocked or surprised all 
her friends, save Alice, by a calmness 
and seli-control to the mystery of which 
they had no clue. Three days after her 
son’s death she said to Alice Westerley, 
“T have been unwilling to talk to you, 
or to any one; but now I have made up 
my mind, and I want to say some things 
to you, and then I desire never again to 
speak of them or hear of them.” 

Alice had dreaded this talk, but on 
the whole was not sorry to have it over. 
She too had something which she felt 
must be said. 

“T think,” she 
very right, Ilelen. . I have not ceased 
to jeel how hard it is for you that a 


answered, “you are 


thing as sacred and sweet as the ending 
of this dear life should come to you 
surrounded with such awful bitterness 
of suffering and such unusual trials. Is 
there anything I can do for you?” 


“* No, there is nothing. You under- 


staud me; that is something you have 
done for me. Beyond it there is noth- 
ing, — nothing! When once this talk 
is over, we will let its remembrance be 
as a thing that is dead and buried with 
my boy; but now there are things I 
must say,—I cannot live alone with 
them.” 
“ And what, dear Helen ?” 
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“Have you thought, Alice, that Ar- 
thur, whose carelessness cost my Ed- 
ward’s life, is his sole heir? ‘That he 
ignorantly profits by it? ‘That his way 
to an easy, happy marriage is smoothed 
by this deed ?” 

“ Oh, Helen, don’t talk of a pure ac- 
cident as ‘this deed’! It sounds too 
much like speaking of a voluntary act.” 

“ | spoke as a malicious world might 
speak. What would 
come with the comments of 


such a story be- 
Mrs. Grace 
can name ? 
What would happen to my son if such 


or a half dozen others we 


a whisper reached him? He would say, 
‘T cannot touch this money ;’ and then 
this feeling would be called remorse. 
Oh, I have tasted this cup in all its bit- 
terness, Alice! ” 

“ But he never can hear. He never 
will hear, unless you betray yourself. I 
trust he has not the faintest idea of his 
share in it, poor lad!” 

“ Not the least, Alice. He has seen 
the doctor’s certificate, and you yourself 
heard what Dr. Wendell said to him. 
No; I do believe he has not the very 
faintest suspicion. Indeed, how could 
But I shudder lest something 
should turn up to make him inquire fur- 
ther. Suppose I were ill, or dying, and 
were to let slip some word of terror; 
and never, never, will this be out of my 
mind! Qh, I shudder to think of it! 
Even the most unlikely possibilities be- 
come probable to me, and it seems to 
me that there is no precaution I can take 
which would be needless. And you, — 
can you always be sure of yourself? And 
there is Dr. Wendell. The very ease 
with which he accepted the situation 
alarmed me. It seemed like weakness.” 

“ Indeed, my friend,” returned Alice, 
“ you are making yourseli uneasy with- 
out just cause. Like you, I too have 
thought over all this sad affair. To tell 
you the truth, I think we were all 
wrong: you and I, who were swept away 
by our love, and Dr. Wendell, who no- 
bly accepted a compromising position to 


he ? 
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shelter one who is not of his kindred. 
You and I may lie, and believe that he 
who knows all things and the secrets of 
all hearts will forgive us; but, Helen, 
whether you — whether you had a right 
to permit a man in Dr. Wendell’s place 
to protect your son at the cost of his 
own honor — is — I think — you won’t 
mind what I say ? — I think it wrong.” 

Mrs. Morton reflected amoment. “I 
did not ask him to do it,” she said. 

“ No, but you accepted the sacrifice, 
and you thanked him.” 

* And could 1 have been human and 
not have done so? Put yourself in my 
place. If Arthur had been your son, 
what would you have done? ” 

*“T cannot say, Helen. No one can 
And 
yet — and yet I cannot think you were 


put herself in another’s place. 


right; and, dear, fo blame you even in 
thought at a time like this seems to me 
cruel.” 

“T must say, Alice, that you appear 
to think more of Dr. Wendell than of 
me.” 

“T think of you both. He has not 
in this matter the stake you have, and 
for him it must be inconceivably pain- 
ful. 


no escape. 


And yet I confess that I see now 
It might have been better 
to have faced the truth openly at first, 
and taken the consequences, — better, 
dear, even for Arthur.” 

“You cannot expect me, at least, to 
think so. But now, Alice, that things 


have gone so far, what course except 
silence is left us and him ? 


I mean, what 
Mine has never va- 
ried. I shall defend my boy at all costs, 


in your judgment ? 


—at any one’s cost 

“IT see no other course,” Alice sadly 
replied. “ We have been wrong, and — 
now we must abide by it,” and silently 
she thought of Wendell. 

“ Why,” questioned Mrs. Morton, — 
“why do you suppose Dr. Wendell has 
not been here? I sent for him.” 

“But you told me that Miss Ann 
said he was sick ” 
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“Yes, and he has written me him- 
self to the same effect, but he must know 
how intensely desirous I am to see 
him. She says it isa headache. A head- 
ache!” 

*Oh, I suppose that is a mere ex- 
cuse. Cannot you imagine that a man 
may have been shaken by what he went 
through? And he is a very sensitive 
man, Helen.” 

“JT know all that, but I think he 
should have come. I want to feel more 
sure about him.” 

“ And you distrust him after what he 
has done for you?” 

“]T—TJ distrust every one, — him, 
you, myself, Arthur, every one! I must 
feel more certain, or it will kill me!” 

“But how can you feel more cer- 
tain?” 

“T don’t know — yet, but I must. I 
do not like this delay in coming here.” 
“Tt seems to me natural enough.” 

Mrs. Morton was silent for 
ment, and then said, — 

“ Did I tell you what my poor Ed- 
ward said to me ahout Dr. Wendell be- 
ing a good deal in debt ?” 


> Q 


a mo- 


“No, but it does not surprise me. 
He must have had many expenses ; and 
there was Hester.” 

“ Edward wished to put him at ease, 
and had not enough money on hand, so 
he asked me to lend him a thousand dol- 
lars for a few days.” 

“ And did you?” 

“T said I would. I did not think 
Edward was right, but you know, dear, 
I never refused that boy anything.” 


¢ 
> 


“And why do you speak of this 
now ?” queried Alice, who was all alive 
with a terrible anticipation. 
stood Helen Morton well, and 
that at times determined to 
carry her plans at any cost, and that in 
a difficulty, such as the one before her, 
no considerations were likely to arise 
except how to meet it. 


She under- 
knew 
she was 


Her friend’s manner was full of sus- 
picion for Mrs. Morton. 
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* T thought,” she explained, “ I would 
fulfill Edward’s wishes, and I sent Dr. 
Wendell the amount Edward mentioned 
as desirable.” 

“Flow much?” asked Alice, faintly. 

“ Five thousand dollars, —a check, 
dear.” 

“You 
lars ! = 


a 
“« Yes. 


sent him five thousand dol- 


It would have been my boy’s 
“ My God, how horrible!” exclaimed 
Alice. 

“ Horrible! What do you mean, Al- 
ice!” demanded Mrs. Morton, sternly. 

“T mean,” said Alice, “that you did 
not do this as a gift from our dead Ed- 
ward. You gave it-as a bribe to silence ! 
That is why you gave it. 
could you do it ? 


And how 
A man does a wrong 
thing from noble motives, and because 
you never liked him you insult him with 
an offer of money, and this when you 
knew him to be in difficulties! And the 
folly of it,—the folly of it!” Alice 
rose and walked to and fro, agitated 
and angry. 


“You told me that you could not put 
yourself in my place,” said Mrs. Mor- 
ton, “and now I am sure of it. 


I dare 
not trust any one, and I must make my- 
self certain.” 

“ And does this make you certain ? 
It makes you insecure, if that were pos- 
sible. Do you suppose a gentleman — 

suppose a man like Wendell 
will let you smirch his motives with 
even the semblance of a bribe?” She 
recalled Wendell’s sad and refined face, 
and saw, as 
lips. 


do you 


it were, the scorn of his 
“TTe will send it back to you,” 
she affirmed, “and you will have hurt a 
fast friend, or even made an enemy. I 
should hate you were I he.” 

Helen looked the surprise she felt. 
“ Read that,” she said. 

Alice took the open note and read- 
ing it, life grew black before her. Its 
sweetness went out of it, and belief in 
man, and trust in God. It was this: — 
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“ Dear Mrs. Morton, your kind note, 
with its inclosure, fulfilling my dear 
friend’s wishes as expressed to me, has 
touched me deeply. I hasten to thank 
you, and to say how great a relief it is 
tome. I can never forget the terms in 
which you speak of my services to him, 
und I thank you again, both for the act 
and the words which accompany it. You 
do not speak of it as a loan, but as that 
I shall, I 
think, be able to see you to-morrow or 
the day after. 


I must of course consider it. 


I must ask, as I am sen- 
sitive about such matters, that you will 
not mention this to Arthur or to Mrs. 
Westerley.” 

“Not mention this to Mrs. Wester- 
ley?” said Alice, standing with the 
note in her hand. 

“ OF course,” returned Mrs. Morton, 
“that was a matter for my discretion. 
You had to know it, as you know all 
the rest of it.” 

Alice felt that she must get out into 
the air. The paper fell on the floor as 
she spoke in broken tones: “ Oh, he said 
well who said there is no wrong which 
has nota child! You have done a wicked 
thing. Don’t talk to me any more now. 
I cannot bear it! May God forgive you, 
—Inever can! Let me go, — let me 
go! Life is over, — life is dead.” 

“ Alice, — Alice! ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Morton, alarmed. “I could not have 
dreamed of this! Don’t go!” 

“T must, — I must! Don’t stop me! 
I shall die! I shall fall dead if I stay 
here! Room, room!” she cried, wildly. 
“ Let me pass! Let me go!” and with 
a face that scared her friend she left 
the room, and presently was moving 
swiftly across the lawn. Walking with 
a fierce energy which represented in 
physical action the agony of restrained 
emotion, she passed through the lanes. 
It was the close of June, and the air 
was warm even in the afternoon, so that 
in her own house the long windows were 
open to the floor. Alice was glad of it, 
as it enabled her to enter unnoticed. 
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She caught at the nearest chair, sat 
down at once, and a minute later was 
aware of Hester at her side. 
“Oh,” said the girl, “I am glad to 
have found you. How are they all?” 
But hearing no she 


answer, came 


close to the chair. Alice was shaking, 
unable to speak. Hester turned in alarm 
to call for help, when Alice said explo- 
sively, 


“ Don’t — ring!” Hester was 


quick-witted, and her life in a doctor’s 


house had not left her quite ignorant. 
She knew at once that this was an at- 
tack of nervous agitation, and that Alice 
She 
closed the door, and kneeling without a 


was unwilling to have it seen. 


word held Alice’s hands steadily in hers, 
while the elder woman set herself with 
great effort to overcome the physical 
agitation which now possessed her. She 
was suffering from one of those wild in- 
surrections which seem to be the nat- 
ural result of the social laws which so 
continually crush into expressionless si- 
lence the normal outbursts of our pas- 
sions or emotions. By and by Alice 
grew more quiet, and at last her tremor 
ceased, and she fell back with a sigh of 
relief. 

“ You are better,” said Hester; ‘ but 
shall I not run home and ask Dr. Wen- 
dell to come? He is not out, you know, 
to-day, but I am sure he would come at 
once if he knew you were ill.” 

“No,” replied Alice, “I want no 
one; and you will never tell any one of 
this. I have had a great shock, Hester, 
and it has nearly killed me.” 

Hester of course presumed that it was 
Edward's death of which she spoke. “I 
can well imagine it,” she returned. 

“No, you cannot, child, any more 
3ut now I 
want to be alone; so please go home, 
You 
behaved quietly, —I like that ; and kiss 
me, dear.” 


than you can imagine death. 
and let this be as between us two. 
Somewhat reluctantly Hester went 


away wondering, leaving Alice Wester- 
ley to the sad company of her own 
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thoughts. Like Wendell, the woman he 
loved had also to face a future. As her 
physical control returned, she began to 
find it possible to think. She knew 
that by degrees she had gathered in- 
terest in Wendell, and that a part of 
it arose from her power to lift him out 
of his moods, 
his theoretical 


and to sympathize with 
He had said 
that others had not that ability, and the 
attribution of exceptional capacity is a 


‘ 


ambitions. 


subtle flattery. Then he was gentle, sad, 
and with all his intellect, which Alice 
rated too highly, he had much of that 
strange dependence on women which 
some much larger characters have ex- 
hibited. She knew that she had had full 
warning as to where the path she trod 
would lead, but each step was pleasant, 
and the steps unconsciously multiplied, 
until when Colonel Fox spoke return 
was impossible. Her lover had now done 
that thing which more than justified 
Colonel Fox and all that the malicious- 
minded had whispered. 

A great writer has said that in all wo- 
men’s love there is a maternal clement. 
It rose at times wildly in Alice’s breast, 
making her yearn to help and protect 
Wendell, and for the moment utterly 
blinding her to the depth of infamy to 
which he had descended. This, indeed, 
was to her most strange. How could 
a learned, scholar-like man, of gentle 
ways and refined tastes, suddenly fall 
so far! She shuddered. There must 
have been events in his life of which she 
knew not, — horrible preparations for 
this final degradation. Then also there 


~ 


about it all, — about his note, and his 
mode of acceptance, 
to Alice. And why 
to her, if he was in such sore straits? 
“And if he had, — oh, if he had,’ — 
she exclaimed aloud, “I should have 
married him; and then —and then — 
some day I should have come to know 
that he could do such things as this!” 
And here it struck her that she was 


was something blundering and stupid 


and his reference 


did he not come 
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ingeniously torturing herself. 
decide,” she said. 

In fact, from the instant that she read 
Wendell’s note to Mrs. Morton she had 
made up her mind; nay, all the habits 
and sentiments of a life of truth and 
purity and honor made it up for her. 
When seeming to hesitate she was only 


“T must 


cheating love’s sweet patience with the 
semblance of indecision. 

How the next twenty-four hours were 
passed Alice Westerley could hardly 
have told a year or two later. Great 
moral catastrophes, like physical shocks, 
disturb or even obliterate in some minds 
the memory of the lesser events which 
follow them. It may be added that she 
For the 
mind, as for the body, the tiger claws of 


was suffering less acutely. 


calamity bring about for a time a cer- 
tain amount of incapacity to feel further 
anguish, and leave us crushed, inert, and 
hopeless. 

The day after her talk with Mrs. 
Morton, Alice sat alone, towards even- 
ing, in her drawing-room. Unsympa- 
thetic nature mocked her mood with the 
sun of a June day, and with full eyes 
she sat watching a pair of humming- 


birds as they darted through the sway- 
ing roses which hung about the window. 


7 
sne 


At this moment heard a step on 
the gravel walk, and catching a glimpse 
of Wendell stepped back into the room 
as he rang the bell. Then, without a 
moment’s hesitation, she went to the 
door of the room and waited until the 
servant appeared in the hall, when she 
said, — 

“Tam not at home to any one, — 
to any one.” 

She stood with one hand clutching at 
her heart, holding her breath for the 
moment, as she heard a voice but too 
well known, and then through the vines 
saw Wendell turn and go slowly down 
the gravel path. She could see his side 
face, its pallor and the fineness of its 
lines. She gave way for the moment. 
Overcome by her emotions, and hardly 
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knowing what she meant to do, she 
turned to a window which opened out 
on to the porch and gave access to the 
garden. It was closed, and fastened by 
acatch. The physical effort needed to 
move it steadied her, and when she suc- 
ceeded in lifting the sash she paused 
irresolute, and remained standing by 
the window while Wendell walked slow- 
ly and hesitatingly away from her, down 
the little avenue of maples which led to 
the gate. 

“ And with that face!” she thought, 
as she moved away, “ I don’t know how 
it can be!” For the moment she had 
a wild desire to see Wendell, and to tell 
him that, love him as she might, mar- 
riage was out of the question; but she 
was wise enough to fear her own weak- 
ness, aud to know that to say to his face 
what she must say would but add to the 
sum of her misery an incalculable tor- 
ment. 

The love she dreaded to torture face 
to face was as strong as her own, aud 
the capacity for the nurture of an in- 
tense affection was large in Wendell, 
— of a half-womanly largeness, — and 
represented a life of absolute purity. 

As he left her house he knew that 
his reception had been unusual. He had 
seen Mrs. Morton, who had been kind 
and thankful, and had so stated her 
gratitude as to make him feel that the 
money he had taken with apparent re- 
luctance was in a measure earned; but 
no word had been said about Mrs. Wes- 
terley. Mrs. Morton did kuow 
what to say, or in fact whether she 
could wisely do anything but keep si- 


not 


lent, and for the time her own grief was 
paramount. Then Wendell had walked 
up the main street, and been much ques- 
tioned as to Edward’s death by Mrs. 
Bullock and by Miss Sarah Grace, who 
was developing a promising faculty for 
the collection of facts about her neigh- 
bors. It had put the man in an ill hu- 
mor, and he: turned into the lane, con- 
trasting with these petty natures the 
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graciousness of his mistress, her multiple 
interests in life and thought and pol- 
itics, even her sympathy with those who 
followed pursuits that were incomprehen- 
sible to her. He had the happy poetical 
quality of dreaming himself out of situ- 
ations, of ceasing to be himself for a 
time ; and he walked along feeling as if 
now he were true and were moving in 
the sunshine of her truth, and as if her 
kiss had had the force of a benediction 
and had laid the demons of sin which 
once possessed him. 

Then he was sent away from her 
door. That might have been an ac- 
but at 
wretchedness. 


cident, it was a new 
To see her banished all 
other thoughts, and to-day he had great 
need of her. He turned back, on a fresh 
impulse, and again rang. 

“I must see Mrs. Westerley, if she 
is in the house,” he declared. 


present 


“She is no 


t at home, sir,” repeated 
the servant, who knew his business. 


“Give her my card,” said Wendell, 
peremptorily. He had 
“ Please to see me.” 


written on it 


John turned, rather dubious, and found 
his way through back premises into the 
drawing-room. 

Alice shuddered. 
much for her. Should she put him off, 
and then write to him? But she hardly 


Fate had been too 


felt up to so stern a rdle of endurance. 
“Show Dr. Wendell in,” she said. The 
servant the behind him, 
and Wendell advanced with outstretched 
hand. 

“ At last, Alice!” he cried. ‘“ How 
I have longed for you! I have been so 
wretched.” 


closed door 


There was something strange in her 
face, but he did not see it for a moment. 
She gave him her hand, and he drew 
her towards him. She had not spoken. 
Then he saw how grave and cold her 
face was, and that her eyes were red 
and the lids swollen. 

“You cannot 
“ Sit down.” 


kiss me,” she said. 
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“T cannot kiss you!” he repeated, 
slowly, and sat down with automatic 
obedience. ‘“ What have I done?” he 
faltered. 

“ Ask yourself,” she rejoined, proud- 
ly. “Iam not your conscience.” 

“1!” he said. “ What is it? What 
does this mean? You know that what 
I did, I did for Arthur’s sake! Did you 
disapprove of that? Oh, you could not! 
You must have understood what it cost 
me!” 

“Tt was not that,” she said. “ You 
know me too well to suppose that I 
meant that. I have thought it 
since, and I feel that what we 
wrong. Mrs. Morton had no right to 
ask or allow it, and I was weak to yield 
to her. But I cannot talk of it any more. 
The thing is done, and there is now no 
help for it. 


over 
did was 


But why, why,” she said, 
looking down as she spoke, — “ why did 
you accept a bribe from Mrs. Morton ? 
You had done a thing I might call false- 
ly noble, and you took money she gave 
you to make her feel surer of your si- 
lence! The 
The one was heroic; the other —I — 
IT can’t understand it!” 

She had meant to ask no explanation. 
Now in her pity 


two acts were so unlike. 


she had done so; but 
it was love, not hope, that prompted 
her. 

He sat looking at her downward face, 
while she questioned him with slow, 
distinct utterance, seeming at times to 
search for the right word. 

“Tf you think it was wrong,” he said, 
“it must have been wrong, but Edward 
had promised it, and I am _ perplexed 
with debts, and I had to have help. 
You cannot conceive what misery it is to 
owe money. I shall repay it.” 
she cried. “ What you 
lost to get this help you can never get 
back! 
honor? Can you cease to be an accom- 
plice, —a paid accomplice ? 
made it look like acrime. It does seem 
to me strange that you did not see this. 


“ Repay!” 
Can she give you again your 


You have 
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I cannot dare to face the thought that, 
seeing it, you did as you have done.” 

He was silent. ‘The darker guilt she 
did not guess was scourging him with 
intolerable anguish, as he saw himself 
in the clear light of her judgment. He 
dreaded to hear his sentence. 

“ What can I do,” he asked, “to jus- 
tify myself ? I see that I was wrong. 
Help me to do what seems right to 
you.” 

His humility appeared to her disgust- 
ing. ‘“ And this,” she said to herself, 
“ this was the man I loved!” 

“T will send it back,” he added. 

“That is for you to decide,” she re- 
turned, looking at him. 

“ And you won't desert me, Alice ?” 

“Tf you mean by this that you can 
ever again be to me what you have 
been, you strangely misunderstand me. 
I could not marry a man I do not re- 
spect.” 

“ Then it is all over.” 

“ Yes, it is all over, — all but the 
shame and the bitterness of it. And I 
loved you! — oh, I loved you dearly ; 
more than life, more than my soul! 
God help me, I would give it now, 
this instant, to be able to think of you 
as I once thought ! ” 

She 
him. 


vas scared when she looked at 
Down his face, ghastly and white, 
great drops of sweat rolled, and his 
mouth twitched convulsively. 
crushed by an 
seemed to him 
able. 


He was 
agony of despair that 
to make life unendur- 
It was not alone the lost love 
that hurt him, but the fact that this 
woman regarded him with contempt, — 
she, so gentle and so full of sweet pity 
for all the forms of human trouble. 

“And there is no hope for me?” he 
moaned, hoarsely. 

“Tf I said there was, I should be 
false,” she returned. ‘ I meant to write 
to you, but you would insist on seeing 
me, and I have said more than I wanted 
to say. No doubt I have hurt you sorely, 
but you are not the only one hurt.” 
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“ And I must be to you of all men 
the lowest.” 

She made no answer, feeling that she 
was at the end of her powers of endur- 
ance. He stood up. “I cannot bear 
your scorn. I can bear the rest; that 
I cannot bear!” 

Her silence tortured him beyond en- 
durance. All else in life became little 
to him, — his name, his safety, his very 
existence. 

He spoke, and with a singular calm- 
ness: “You are right; but I am now 
as one facing death. I had to do as I 
did, or resign all hopes of you. That I 
could not do.” 

“ What?” she exclaimed. 

“JT —made the mistake that 
Edward his life. I did it. I 
a hurry, as you know, to reach Ann in 
time, and in my haste I gave Arthur 
the wrong vial. It was I who killed 
him. It was to be either Arthur or I; 
and if I had said it was I, then I knew 
life was over for me. 
I loved you, Alice.’ 

“ And is this really true?” she cried. 
“ Oh, it cannot possibly be true! You 
could not have lied thus, and looked me 
in the face. Take it back. Please to 
say itis notso. And the money, — after 
that, to take her money !” 

“ Wrong or right,” he said, “ I did it 
for you.” 

“ For me! He says he did 
it for me! How little you knew me, — 
how less than little! If you had spoken 
the truth I should have clung to you for 
life. You cannot know how I should 
have loved you. Ah, I should have 
loved you as man was never loved.” 

“ And now is it over, Alice ?” 

“ Yes, it is over.” 

“Oh, my God!” he cried, “ what 
have I done? But at least you cannot 
scorn me now. When you think of me 
you will say, ‘ He had the courage to do 
one right thing. He was not utterly 
base.’ ” 

“ T shall pray for you,’ 


cost 
was in 


It was because 


; 


7 ' 
For me! 


’ 


she said softly. 
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“T shall try never to think of you ex- 


cept in my and the tears 


hands with which 


prayers ;” 
rained through the 
she hid her face. Go,” she urged; 
I can bear no more.” 

“T will go,” he returned; but he fell 
on his knees beside her, and seizing 
her hand kissed it, one long, lingering 
kiss. 


house. 


“ please to go. 


Then he rose and slowly left the 


burial of Edward, when Captain Arthur 
Morton took his way, one afternoon, 


Several days had gone by since the 


across the fields from his home towards 
} 


the lone highway of Germantown. He 
o Q . 


visit to Hester, but 
was more sad than common, his morning 


was on his usual 


having been spent in the legal business 


which necessarily followed his brother's 
death. 


Nothing in life had so sobered 


him as this loss. Ile went along through 
the woods of June, thinking how re- 
morselessly the busy waters of life had 
closed over this dear one, as the sea 
dead. It 


common calamity. 


above its vas in truth no 
Edward's strong in- 
dividuality intensified the sense of his 


loss to those he left; for although there 


} 


are many peoyle in the world, there are 


but few persons, and Edward’s was a 


distinctive personality. 


As the young soldier approached the 


side it tying up the roses, which were 
now putting out their summer 
buds. She had dressed herself in black, 


and the vase-like curves of her young 


anew 


form came out sharply in the dark dress 
against the gray stone wall. 

Arthur leapt lightly over the pale 
fence, and if the roses were of a sudden 
jealous they had reason therefor. 

The two young folks strolled down 
the little garden, chatting as they went 
of many things: of the great war, out of 
which he had come with little scath; of 
the happy future they promised them- 
selves, —and over and over returned to 
speak of the power to love which their 
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brother and friend had possessed, of the 
sweetness that came out of his strength, 
until, looking up, each saw tears in the 
other’s eyes, and owned their mysteri- 
ous relief. 

“ And, Arty, no one loved him better 
than Dr. Wendell.” 

“T am sure of that. But was it not 
very strange that he did not come to the 
funeral? I could not understand it.” 

“He was in bed all that day,” re- 
turned Hester. “I never saw a person 
I think he must have been 
dreadiully shocked by Edward's death. 
I heard him tell Miss Ann once that he 
ought not to have been a doctor; and 
I think may be he is right, for Miss 
Aun says he broods for days when any 
of his patients die.” 


so altered. 


“ And Ned did love him well,” said 
Arthur. “I have a pleasant surprise 
for him, and I want you to come into 
the with fiud him. It 
may do him good, poor fellow.” 


house me and 


“© And what is it, Arty ?” 
That you cannot know until I tell 
Miss Ann. Come.” 

“TT think he needs some help. 


ii 


He 
really must be ill. Ile scarcely speaks 
to any one. Miss Aun went out early 
to tell me that 
Mrs. Westerley 
that [am to go to her, while Miss Ann 


to-day, and came back 


she has arranged with 


takes the doctor to the seashore a while.” 

“ Mother sull plan. 
She has written to ask Mr. Gray to let 
you go 


has a betier 
with her to Europe in August ; 
and then in September, if you are a 
good girl, I may follow you; and after- 
wards, in a year, Ilester, — mother says 
you must have a year abroad, — you 
will consider the propriety and advan- 
tages of a residence in a mountain dis- 
trict; Alleghanies, we may say.” 
“ Perhaps,” Hester, 


?9 


“ How kind your mother is! 


said smiling. 

‘** Mother is never half anything,” he 
returned. ‘She fought us a good while, 
and now she is making believe that she 


has won a victory. We need n’t contra- 
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dict her. I never contradict people who 
agree with me.” 

“ T shall know how to escape contra- 
diction,” cried Hester, laughing. “ But 
there is Miss Ann at the window; ” and 
as she spoke they passed through the 
hall into the sitting-room. 

“Good news, Miss Ann;” cried Ar- 
thur. “I wanted to be first to tell you 
that my dear Ned has left your brother 
ten thousand dollars.” He had in real- 
ity left a letter asking Arthur to give it, 
as he had only a life estate in his prop- 
erty, which passed to Arthur. 

“Tt was like. him,’ she returned; 
“and I may say to you that it will be a 
great relief. God has been good to us, 
and there is no one I would like better 
to think of as helping us than your 
brother. But Ezra. Please 
don’t remark his appearance. He has 
been very wretched, and he does not 
like to have it mentioned.” 

Arthur was struck with the 
face. It was haggard and flushed. 

“ Tell him about it,” continued Ann ; 
“ you will like to, I am sure.” 

“ What is it ? 
turned 


here is 


man’s 


Tell me what?” re- 
Wendell, in an uninterested 
voice. 

“Only some pleasant news,” Arthur 
responded. “I came over to say that 
by a provision of Edward’s will you are 
to have ten thousand dollars. And we 
are all so glad, — Hester, and I, and all 
of us.” 

“ He has left me ten thousand dol- 
lars!” 

Arthur was troubled. ‘Yes; isn’t 
it nice? We all owe you so much that 
I should like to have given it myself; 
only you might not like to take from 
the living what you can take from the 
dead. But it is as if dear Ned were 
thanking you for us all. That is why 
we like it.” 

Wendell looked up at the speaker 
with a face written all over with the 
toneless, infirm lines of weariness. ‘Then 
he said, in a monotonous voice, as if he 
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did not feel the meaning of his own 
words, — 

“The dead thankful! the dead thank- 
ful! I can’t take it,—that’s all. I 
can’t take it. Let me lie down.” 
Arthur looked his amazement. “ Doc- 
tor, doctor,” he said, * you are ill. It 
has been too much for you. Why do 
you talk so? ” 

** No, I am not sick; I am dead. 
hell is alive. 


But 
Go away, all of you. I 
want to be alone.” 

“Yes,” said Ann, “go away, chil- 
dren. Leave him to me. He will be 
all right in a few days. This last week 
has been too much for him.” She knew 
he had taken a good deal of opium, and, 
thinking his strangeness of conduct due 
to this, dreaded lest he should further 
betray himself. 

Somewhat reluctantly they left her. 
Then Wendell spoke: “ We must get 
away, Ann. We must go somewhere, 
And don’t mind what I say. ‘Tell Ar- 
thur I don’t mean anything. Tell him 
I took some morphia this morning; and 
don’t look at me that way, Ann.” 

“ Yes, brother,” she replied uneasily ; 
“ yes, you want a change. Don’t worry, 
dear. I will arrange it.” 

It was all one horrible mystery to 
her, — this last week; but she got her 
brother to bed, 
completing her 


and went on at once 
arrangements for leav- 
ing town for a week or two, hoping that 
with change of air he would become as 
he had been. 

Within a day or two they left abrupt- 
ly, without leave-taking ; and the house 
was closed, and Hester went to Alice 
Westerley’s. 

Alice found it impossible to talk of 
what Wendell had told her. 
she must do it. Just now she could not 
make up her mind to blacken further 
the character of the man she had loved; 
but being a just woman, she wrote to 
Helen Morton: — 

“T have done you a wrong. and while 
I have in no respect changed my views 


Some day 
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as to what should have been our course, 
I want to ask your pardon, I have kept 
away on the plea of ill health. If you 
can forget what I said in haste, I will 
come over to-morrow and see you, but 
let us say nothing of the past.” 

Helen Morton was too much softened 
by the sorrow of the week to give any 
but a kindly answer, and they were 
friends again, but always with a sense 
of some vague barrier between them. 
We may be eager enough to let the 
dead past bury its dead passions, but at 
times their ghosts move sadly in the 
dreary graveyard of memory. Some day 
the good priest Time shall lay them. 

Late in August Mrs. Morton, Hester 
and Alice went abroad; and meanwhile 
there news of Wendell. In 
September, Ann returned. 


came ho 
There was 
a sudden sale of their furniture, and she 
went as she had come, still ruddy-cheeked 
and quiet, and betraying no sign of any 
suffering these months may have laid 
upon her. 


XXIV. 


A year or 
the actors in 


more had gone by since 
this story passed, one by 
one, from the quiet village which now 
makes a part of the great city. There 
was a dinner, one of those debtor-and- 
creditor feasts which wise men dread, 
at which was assembled a somewhat in- 
congruous collection of guests. 

Mr. Wilmington found, to his horror, 
that he was assigned to Mrs. Grace, and 
was not sorry to see, as he sat down, that 
the seat on his left was occupied by Miss 
Clemson, who came in to dinner on the 
arm of Dr. Jones, a more than middle- 
aged man, much known as reliable; a 


comfortable physician, too well satisfied 


with his art, “and so sympathetic, my 
dear.” 


Mrs. Grace spoke to him across her 
neighbors as soon as the soup was re- 
moved. ‘“ Whatever has become of Dr. 
Wendell?” she asked. 
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“T do not know,” he returned. ‘“ He 
was always a rolling stone, I am told. 
And he was a rolling stone in his opin- 
ions, too. hold fast to 
anything.” 


Never could 


“ He was very strong on gout,” said 
Wilmington ; “had some ideas about it 
I never heard before.” 

“T dare say,” rejoined Dr. Jones. 

“ The doctors are like dentists,” mur- 
mured Miss Clemson to Wilmington. 
“ How they hate one another; and after 
all people get well. 
question of statistics.” 

“* May be Dr. Lagrange knows,” said 
Mrs. Grace, who pursued a_ personal 
fact as a naturalist does a butterfly. La- 
grange was within ear-shot across the 
table. “ We were talking of Dr. Wen- 
dell,” she added. ‘* Do you know where 
he has gone? I always did think he 
went away quite mysteriously.” 

“He is in the West, I believe,” re- 
plied Lagrange; “ but why he left I do 
not know.” 


It is merely a 


“ There was always something queer 
about him,” affirmed Mrs. Grace. “I 
should think a doctor that didn’t be- 
lieve in liver, or malaria, or even in neu- 
ralgia, would n’t come to much good.” 

“ That is conclusive,” said Miss Clem- 
son. “I always liked him.” 

“And did n’t think he would 
returned Mrs. 
Grace. “I think he will yet.” 

“Tt is hardly a subject for thought,” 
said Miss Clemson severely; “ but it 
may interest you to know that Alice 
Westerley is still abroad, and has so far 
married no one.” 

“JT did think there was a chance for 
Colonel Fox.” 

“ Might do worse,” 
ton. 

“A year is surely long enough to 
mourn a lost lover,” returned Miss 
Clemson; and then she whispered an 
aside to Wilmington: “ Alas, poor Sarah! 
You should avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity.” 


you 


growled Wilning- 


> a) 
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“T am not old enough to manage so 
much real estate,” said Wilmington, fe- 
rociously. ‘ But do you know,” he add- 
ed, aloud, “ that we expect Arty and his 
wife next week? ” 

“Qh, that is too bad!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Grace. “I never heard it.” 

She began to feel that the world of 
facts was evading her pursuit in some 
maliciously mysterious way. 

“ You skeptical,” said Miss 
Clemson ; “ we shall have you dubious 
as to the census next, Mrs. Grace.” 

“ Well, I have my opinions,” re- 
turned that lady. ‘“ And as to Dr. 
Wendell, you can say what you like; I 
never approved of him, and I am not 
surprised at the result.” 

“ You 
yourself,’ 


seem 


doctor 
remarked Lagrange, who said 


should have been a 


vicious things with a bewildering tran- 
quillity of manner; “you are such a 
good observer thrown away.” 

Mrs. Grace had her doubts as to this 
compliment. 

“ And,” added Miss Clemson, 
would be so nice to be able to ask 
ple their ages.” 

“ But they would n’t ever tell you the 
truth,” rejoined Mrs. Grace, thought- 
fully. 

“Tt is the absence of truth that makes 
social life possible,” said Miss Clem- 
son. 


6“ it 
peo- 


cried Wil- 


” 


“And women agreeable!” 
mington. ‘ What a horrible sherry ! 

“ Poor thing!” cried Miss Clemson. 
“ Let us talk wine a little.” 

“Tt is better than gossip,” said Wil- 
mington, sharply. 

“T agree with you; but gossip is so- 
cially valuable, because it requires no in- 
telligence. Even the weather is lost to 


us now, since we have the signal ser- 


vice. All the pleasures of doubt are 
being taken away from us. I like it 
myself, and if I live long enough life 
will become sufficiently definite to be 
agreeable.” 


“ Goodness !” exclaimed Wilmington 
SD > 
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“T wish you would say all that over 
again to Mrs. Grace.” 

“Thank you, I never talk to her if I 
can help it. It makes me feel as if I 
were looking at life through a bad win- 
dow glass. Alice Westerley was right 
about her when she said the real chif- 
Mrs. 
Grace does like the pursuit of ragged 
facts.” 

“Oh, our dear Mrs. Westerley! I 
wish she would come home and abuse 
me a little. Seriously speaking, I had 
myself some idea that she might marry 
Dr. Wendell. I liked the man, on the 
whole, a good deal better than I like 
most Yankees.” 

“TI do not share your prejudices,” 
returned Miss Clemson. * He was charm- 
ingly intelligent. 
him ?” 

“ Well, know his health broke 
down, and I believe Fox found him 


What has become of 
you 


quite ill and penniless at Long Branch, 
where his sister had taken him. I un- 
derstand that Fox carried them off to 
the West, and has given him a 
start.” 

“Tt was like Mr. Fox,” said Miss 
“T shall write Alice Wester- 
ley all about it this very evening. She 
will be so interested.” 

Wilmington smiled. 


fresh 


Clemson. 


“ What is amusing you?” she asked. 
“ Oh, I was thinking,” he replied. 
a) = . . . 
Some two months after this dinner, 
which has let us into a knowledge of 
the fates of some of our friends, Mrs. 
Morton received from Ann Wendell this 
letter : — 


Dear Mrs. Morton, —I have been 
able to persuade my brother that it were 
well in the eyes of God that he permit 
me to write to you, and say that the 
death of your son Edward was owing to 
negligence on the part of my brother, 
who was in haste, for some cause un- 
known to me, and so gave the wrong 
vial to Arthur, and did not sufficiently 
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examine as he should have done. For 
reasons which I do not understand, my 
brother allowed the blame to rest on 
Arthur, and seemed to be willing to as- 
sist in concealing the truth. Now, at last, 
having come to look at it more wisely, 
he is desirous that I should tell you the 
truth; and hence you will see why he 
could not take the money which would 
not have come to him except for the 
death he caused. 

Perhaps, has 


now that some time 
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gone, you will try to forgive this great 
wickedness, knowing that my brother is 
much broken in health and spirit. 


When Alice Westerley saw this note, 
a good while after it was written, she 
had a great longing to be able to say 
some tender words to the true, simple, 
honest woman, who had poured out the 
waters of her loving life where the bar- 
ren soil seemed to give back no least 
return. 

S. Weir Mitchell. 
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It was with regret that I broke up 
my residence in Santiago, and prepared 
for a trip across the Andes to Buenos 
Ayres. I was sorry to say good-by to 
the many hospitable aud kindly friends 
whose attentions had made my stay 
among them so pleasant, and yet I was 
on the whole quite content at depart- 
ing, since I was at last to scale that 
immense snow-crowned mountain range 
that formed a permanent background to 
every view, and with whose stately and 
sublime grandeur one could never be- 
come too familiar. 

After leaving Santiago, I passed a few 
days upon the hacienda of Don José 
J. Carbajal, with his estimable family, 
which now includes his sister, the widow 
of Arturo Prat, the hero of Iquique ; 
and at length, feeling eager to set out 
upon my proposed trip, I bade them 
adieu, and rode over to Santa Rosa de 
los Andes, where the road begins. Here 
I hastily procured provisions, a guide, 
mules, etc. ; and being already provided 
with an American saddle, blankets, and 
revolver, I felt fully equipped for my 
journey. 

At 6.05 a. m. I left the Hotel deb 
Comercio with Pascual Martinez, the 
guide, and passed leisurely through the 


THE 


ANDES. 


dusty streets in the cool morning. On 
leaving Santa Rosa, we struck the Rio 
Aconcagua almost immediately, and fol- 
lowed it through its sinuous course un- 
til ten o'clock, when we reached the 
Resguardo,’ where the Rio Colorado 
joins the river which gives its name to 
the province. The Rio Aconcagua is 
the redder of the two. I had brought 
letters to the Resguardo from friends in 
Santiago, and I stayed and breakfasted 
with him. At 11.30 I took my leave, 
thanking him for his attention, and, 
mounting my macho, rode off across the 
river and up the spiral path which leads 
easily into the Cordillera. Many of 
the tourists who cross the mountains by 
this pass come as far as the Resguardo 
in coaches ; but soon after leaving this 
point the road becomes impassable for 
carriages. 

I very soon found, to my regret, that 
the guide who accompanied me was as 
stupid as he was trustworthy, and that, 
although he had traveled the road for 
over twenty-five years, he could never 
give any explanation of the curious and 
often striking names of the different lo- 

1 The Resguardo is the custom house of the Cor- 


dillera. The same name is given to the officer in 
charge. 
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calities that we passed. I suspected this 
soon after leaving Santa Rosa, but on 
arriving at the Salto del Soldado? (the 
Soldier’s Leap), which we passed at 
two o'clock, I found that even this name 
had never excited his curiosity to learn 
its origin. 

In great disgust, and comprehending 
fully the little benefit I was to get from 
the fellow any further than to conduct 
my luggage, I left the path and wan- 
dered off through the dry thorn-bushes 
to get a nearer view of this famous ra- 
viue. Imagine two valleys, separated 
at this very point by a constriction 
whose two parts run out like immense 
buttresses, as if to meet each other; 
the level of the valley on the left hand 
being about a hundred feet above that 
of the other. The upper valley had 


evidently been shut off from the lower 
one, at some remote period, by an enor- 
mous bowlder, which completely filled 
the little pass between the hills crowding 


down on the two sides. This rock, ly- 
ing thus directly in the channel of the 
river, is split into halves, and its two 
fragments are pushed apart laterally, 
leaving the great fissure twenty yards 
wide, over which a Spanish soldier of 
the time of the Revolution is said to 
have jumped, thus escaping from his 
pursuers and following up his flight in 
safety among the mountains. Through 
this vertical fissure now foams the Rio 
Aconcagua in its rocky bed. 

All day I regretted the exuberant 
stupidity of the guide ; but nothing could 
be done now, and I must hunt up the 
notable objects on the way by myself. 

From this point the hoary summits 
rise abruptly in rocky grandeur from 
one side of the road, while on the other, 
at an immense but varying depth, roars 
the whitening river. In many places 
and for long distances the road is simply 
a spiral path cut in the side of the moun- 
tains. Here and there a thin silvery 


1 Height 1172.40 metres (3845.50 feet) above the 
sea. 
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thread seems to waver down the rocky 
slope: it is a rivulet cascade rushing 
from the region of snow to join its cold, 
clear stream to the turbid river in the 
ravine. Fantastic forms of uncouth mon- 
sters come suddenly into view above 
me or at the side of the track: they are 
simple bowlders and rock masses rolled 
down long since from the barren heights 
overhead. The side of every hill is a 
landslide, formed by the alternate action 
of the sun and the snow from the detri- 
tus of the immense rock mountains. 
These land avalanches, now smooth and 
stationary, are being gradually covered 
with hardy vegetation, which in the dis- 
tance yields to the eye a pleasant pros- 
pect, but which becomes thin and mea- 
gre on a near approach, shearing the 
brown and gray hillside of its green 
glory. 

Riding on, on, at a gentle trot, the 
heat of the sun is soon passed, and turn- 
ing round the side of the mountain one 
dips into the grateful cool shade of the 
twilight, while the mountain summits, 
rising on every side, still retain their 
bright glow, ‘et sol crescentes decedens 
duplicat umbras.” 

At four o’clock I passed, without stop- 
ping, an adobe building on the other side 
of the river, bearing the inscription, 
“ Posada i talaje. 1350 metros.” This 
posada, the Guardia Vieja, is at the 
point of junction of the Rios Aconcagua 
and Blanco, being situated on the rocky 
bluff between the converging streams. 
It is accessible by a narrow willow 
bridge spanning the Rio Aconcagua. 

A long road still separates me from 
the Juncal, which is the limit of this 
day’s journey, and I push on without 
pausing to take a sup of water from 
the numerous icy streams which cross 
the path, or even slackening rein unless 
some abrupt ascent or sudden fall in the 
road renders it necessary. 

Pascual seems to have considerable 
trouble with the pack-mule, and he has 
already degenerated from a guide to a 
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muleteer. I have ridden alone all day, 
with my revolver in my pocket and 
smoking an occasional pipe. 

It was already dark when I passed 
Ojos de Agua, but I pressed on another 
two miles to the Juncal. The light had 
already faded from the mountain tops, 
and the valley was submerged in dark- 
ness. The profound quiet of the place 
and the hour, the loneliness of the road, 
the sublime spectacle of the mighty 
mountains rising all about and above 
me, impressed me strongly and strange- 
ly. The light blue sky had become 
dark, and the stars glinted out over the 
mountain tops; a sensation of delicious 
melancholy weighed upon me. 

A turn in the road brought to view a 
white hut, or house, or rancho, at my 
right hand, without window or apparent 
door; it stood there like a phantom in 
the full darkness now upon me. I do 
not that I wondered 
what it was; I was overwhelmed with 
the sensation of strange emotions. 


remember even 


As I thus moodily rode along, a small 
boy clad in white rags stood suddenly 
at my side, and in a hungry tone asked 
me if I could give him some bread for 
his sick brother, pointing to the white 
cupola, as if his brother were there. 

‘What is the matter with your broth- 
er?” I asked. 

“We are Chileans,” he replied, “ and 
were coming back from the other side 
on foot, when my brother slipped and 
fell down the mountain side and hurt his 
leg, and he cannot walk, and I brought 
him along to this casucha, where he is 
now. I could not leave him to go to 
Chile, for it would take me a long time, 
and he would die, for he has nothing to 
eat and is very weak. And if I could 
leave him twe or three rolls of bread I 
would go back to my country, and then 
I eould bring my friends for him and 
take him home.” 

But I have net any bread with me, I 
thought, and must wait for Pascual, and 
—I knew not when he would come up; 
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it was still half a mile to the Juncal, 
and already late. 

“Come to the Juncal in an hour,” I 
suid, “and I will give you bread.” Then 
it occurred to me that I could at least 
examine the sick boy, and perhaps help 
him. “TI will go with you to see your 
brother,” I said. “I am a doctor, and 
may be able to help him.” 

“Oh, God bless you, sir! for he is 
very bad;” and the little fellow hurried 
on before me, while I turned my ma- 
cho’s head and let him pick his steps 
towards the small house, for it was too 
dark to guide him. But if it was dark 
without it was black within. The dark- 
ness seemed palpable, solid, as if you 
might strike your head against it. I 
fumbled about for my matches. I heard 
the child ask his brother if he brought 
him any bread. 

“No, José, but God has sent us a 
doctor to cure your leg,’—TI thought 
that he was putting it rather strongly, 
—‘‘and he will give me some bread for 
you at the Juncal. But, sir,” — his 
voice turned towards me, — “ we have 
no light.” 

I had 
matches, 
fire. 


already taken out a box of 
and he spoke as one struck 


The flame showed me a haggard 


little fellow lying almost naked on the 
damp earthen floor in the corner, and I 
crossed to where he lay. As he lit 
match after match, I examined his leg 
by their flickering light. It was an old 
dislocation at the hip-joint, and the ad- 
hesions were strong. There was only 
one thing to do, and he was weak with 
hunger; but I took out my pocket flask, 
poured into a cup a few spoonfuls of 
brandy, and gave it to him with a little 
water. 

“ Now, my little fellow, be a man, for 
this will hurt you badly, but it is the 
only way to save your leg.” So he lay 
back on the floor; his brother struck the 
matches, while I with some difficulty re- 
placed the thigh bone in its position. I 
was struck with the conduct of the two 
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brave boys, one of whom bore the ex- 
cruciating pain of the reduction with- 
out a shriek, while the other continued 
scratching the matches, one after an- 
other, without leaving us for a moment 
in darkness. ‘Two genuine little Chi- 
lenos,” I could not help saying to my- 
self as I rode away, after giving them 
what help and directions I could. There 
was a glow at my heart as my macho 
picked his way carefully down the slope. 

A few paces further, I crossed an- 
other stream,— this time a fairly large 
one,—and walked my macho up the 
opposite bank, when, at a short dis- 
tance, he shied violently, and could not 
be induced by spurs or whip to follow 
the road. Indistinctly I sawa_ black 
mass lying in the path before me, and 
knew from the macho’s persistent re- 
fusal to follow the road that it was a 
dead body, but whether of horse or man 
I could not see. I made a détour over 
the small sharp rocks at the side of the 
road, and in a few minutes reached a 
couple of mud-huts, in one of which was 
alight. I rode up and called for sup- 
per and a bed (comida y cama), and dis- 
mounted. 

Two villainous-looking bandits ap- 
peared at my call, and showed me into 
one of the huts. I suspected them from 
the first. Dirty, wrapped in rags, faintly 
seen in the darkness by the stray light 
of a miserable candle which sent its 
straggling rays through the half-open 
door, they eyed me attentively and ques- 
tioned me closely. I answered their 
questions in an offhand way, and en- 
tered the hut. Four posts stuck in the 
uneven earth and connected by two poles, 
upon which some ragged boards were 
irregularly laid, formed the only furni- 
ture, and promised mea night’s cold rest. 

For supper they could offer me noth- 
ing but a chicken cazuela (stew), and the 
chicken was perched somewhere in the 
corral without. I hurried them up, got 
them out of the room, and then exam- 
ined my quarters. A damp earthen box 
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in a mud-hut, with no window, one door 
which padlocked on the outside, and 
with a wooden shelf to sleep on, gave me 
a poor assurance of comfort. Nor did 
I much like the conduct of the two sus- 
picious vermin who had received me. 
One would enter and ask if I were 
alone, or if I carried money, or if my 
luggage were soon coming up, and who 
was my arriero, and then, joining his fel- 
low, they would hold conferences out- 
side in the darkness. I only responded 
by telling them to hurry up the stew; 
but they annoyed me until finally I took 
my revolver from my pocket, laid it on 
the table which they had brought in, 
and sat down on a box to write in my 
journal. 

Soon Pascual came up, and brought 
the luggage to my room; then the cazu- 
ela came in, and I sat down to supper. 
The demands of impatient hunger once 
satisfied, my first question was for news. 

“Are there any other travelers stay- 
ing here to-night? Who have passed 
over this way within a few days?” 

I found that my friend Sefior J. 
Abram Pérez, the consul of Venezuela 
in Santiago, was a couple of days ahead 
of me; that the Argentine minister, re- 
turning from his post in Bolivia, had also 
lately gone over; and that there was 
actually in the other rancho a caballero 
who had arrived that very afternoon, 
and who intended to push on the next 
morning. These were all who had re- 
cently passed on their way to the other 
side, although two gentlemen had come 
over from the Argentine several days 
previous. This information was got in 
snatches and at intervals, and it required 
much skill not to completely lose their 
identity and mix them all up in an amor- 
phous jumble. 

I was anxious to see the caballero 
who was going my road, and if agree- 
able we could easily ride in company. 
At any rate, whether agreeable or not, 
it would be difficult to avoid him. Had 
the caballero dined? I asked. 
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Yes, he had dined two hours before, 
and had eaten up all the asado (roast) 
that there was, and then wanted more ; 
and they had to kill two chickens for 
him. 

What was he doing now ? 

Well, they could n’t say; but if I 
wanted to know I could go over to the 
other hut and ask him. 

The coolness of this unexpected an- 
swer made me smile, and I went on with 
the cazuela. 

I presume the Hungry Unknown had 
similarly inquired of them about me, — 
though I hope with better success than 
I had had, — for when I went from the 
hut to take a breath of air I found him 
standing near by: rather a short and 
slightly formed figure, with a black 
beard and a slouching felt hat, which 
could not conceal the brightness of his 
eyes, that seemed to shine in the dark- 
ness. I could not tell if he were thirty 
or sixty years of age, but his face was 
seamed and scarred with either age or 
accident. All this I learned better the 
next day, when in the early morning we 
set off together. 

As I came up he stepped forward, sa- 
luted me in a quiet voice, looked into 
my face closely and scrutinizingly by the 
faint light, and then fell back again. But 
if he examined my face, he did not try 
to conceal his own, and I was not un- 
pleasantly impressed by his quiet voice 
and manner; so after assuring myself 
that Pascual had attended to the mules, 
I went back to the cazuela, and in a few 
minutes sent out to ask the caballero to 
do me the honor to come in and take 
a glass of wine with me. 

I was amused at the alacrity with 
which he answered the invitation in per- 
son. As he entered my half of the hut 
his face beamed and glowed with good 
fellowship. He seemed not at all the 
gloomy, dark, subdued Spaniard whom 
I had met without. I should rather 
have taken him for an Italian than a 
Spanish gentleman. I arose, extended 
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my hand, and welcomed him ; he replied 
cordially but quietly, and gave a side- 
long glance at the box upon which a few 
posthumous bones and supernumerary 
potatoes represented my dinner. His 
glance met a couple of bottles of “ Ur- 
meneta,’ however, and he beamed a 
hundred fold. 

He proved to be a Spaniard who had 
long lived and mined in Bolivia; had 
been the proprietor of two silver mines 
until recently, and had sold them out in 
Chile for the purpose of going up into 
Santa Cruz, where he said much gold 
had been lately discovered. His sil- 
ver mines had paid him well and were 
still productive, but the mere desire of 
a change had proved stronger than all 
else. I found him to be a man of wide 
experience, who had traveled through all 
parts of the world; a nervous, fasci- 
nating talker, — certainly a bad conver- 
sationalist, — of vigorous and original 
ideas and marked individuality. I was 
especially glad to learn that he had 
twice before crossed the path we were 
now traveling, and knew thoroughly the 
road and its traditions. We agreed to 
start out together the next morning, and 
he arose and bade me good-night. I, for 
my part, pulled off my outer clothing, 
and, with my revolver beneath the pil- 
low, lay down on the bed they had made 
for me. 

The next morning I arose at 5.30, and 
while Pascual saddled the mules I got 
out the coffee, to take a cup before start- 
ing. While making it I suddenly re- 
membered the little fellow who was to 
have come for the bread, and I called 
out to the squalid bandit who had served 
us the night before. 

“ Did a little boy come here last night 
for bread ?” 

“Yes,” in a surly tone; “he comes 
every night. I have no bread for beg- 
gars. He wanted to disturb your wor- 
ship, but I would n’t let him.” 

“You did very ill,’ I answered se- 
verely, for my conscience stung me for 
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having forgotten him, and I did not 
know now how to get food to him, “It 
is very evident that you are uot a Chi- 
leno.” 

“ No, I come from the other side,” he 
answered coolly. ‘ As for the boy, he 
is hanging about here somewhere,” and 
he called the little fellow, who came 
into view from behind the corner of the 
hut. I spoke to him, and asked him 
about his brother, while pouring a double 
quantity of coffee into the pot. His 
brother had been in pain all night, he 
said, but felt well this morning, — better 
than he had done since he hurt himself ; 
and the Holy Virgin Mary would help 


me for my kindness to him. So I gave 


him an armful of bread, poured out half 
the coffee into a tomato can for him, 
told him to keep the cloths wet for two 
or three days, and hoped he would get to 
Chile safely and soon. The little fellow 
skipped off gayly across the rocks, while 
I drank my coffee and ate a couple of 


crackers and watched him. 

Desiring to cross the pass before noon, 
we began at 6.30 the ascent of the series 
of mountains intervening between the 
Juncal and the summit. Daily about 
noon rises a strong wind, which blows 
over the pass and before which nothing 
can stand. As I rode along I saw why 
this little valley was called “ Juncal,” ? 
for it was everywhere covered with the 
naked rocks except where the reedy 
rushes rise from the swamp. An hour 
of steep and rocky ascent brought us to 
a summit overlooking the tortuous path 
by which we had mounted and the de- 
licious little valley of the Juncal,—a 
beautiful setting for the miserable ran- 
cho in which I had passed the previous 
night. 

The first object that caught my at- 
tention upon the upper level was a big 
white dog-kennel-like building of brick, 
which recalled the similar structure that 
I had entered the night before. Later 


1 “Lapis omnia nudus 
Limosoque palus obducat pascua junco.”’ 
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I found others scattered along the road, 
making in all four on the Chilean side 
of the summit and six or seven on the 
Argentine side, the latter being much 
worse kept and less sightly structures. 
Stationed at intervals, they are meant 
to serve as a protection to the mail-car- 
riers during the passage of the Cordil- 
lera in winter time, when the pass is 
closed, and all who live now along the 
road have betaken themselves to the cit- 
ies on the plains. ‘They are, as I said, 
large dog-houses of brick and mortar, 
whitewashed ; the walls being about three 
feet thick, and the only opening except 
the door being a hole cut obliquely 
through the side of the wall. 

It was Don Ambrosio O'Higgins, the 
father of the Chilean Liberator, who, as 
inspector of highways, ordered these 
post-houses to be built, and for a century 
they have been kept in excellent repair. 
From May to November the couriers 
alone enter this frozen wilderness. Three 
of them go together: one carries the 
post-bag, the second bears the provisions, 
— the load of each being strapped to 
his shoulders, — and the third goes to ful- 
fill either office in the case of one of his 
companions being frozen to death. The 
trip sometimes requires thirty days, and 
is rarely made in eight; each courier 
earning twelve dollars for going and 
coming. In July, 1880, a courier named 
Vidal Toro, one of the most hardy and 
expert of all, froze to death in the 
Puente del Inca, when the thermometer 
registered 24° Centigrade below zero. A 
year later, August, 1881, two others, Vic- 
tor Lagosand Juan Guerra, were whirled 
down by an avalanche for the distance 
of amileand a half, and their bodies were 
found several months later, when the 
thawing of the snows discovered them 
in the valley below. 

Passing along by the courier’s lodge, 
we turned out of the way to see one of 
the wonders of the Cordillera, the La- 
guna del Inca, a beautiful crystal sheet 
‘of water occupying the whole space be- 
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tween the bases of the surrounding moun- 
tains, and stretching away towards the 
north. ‘The water bubbles up through 
many springs at the bottom, and the 
popular belief is that it is in direct con- 
nection with the ocean. Its water is 
wonderfully sweet and fresh, as I can 
certify. 

Until now I had had few opportuni- 
ties of exchanging more than casual re- 
marks with my new companion, but here, 
standii.g on the shore of the Inca’s Lake,} 
he opened the conversation : — 


“ When I passed here, two years ago, 


I did not stop to visit this lake, as I 
was hurrying to Valparaiso to take the 
steamer north, for the news had reached 
me of arich vein struck in one of my 
mines; but I remember quite well the 
story that the men on the road were 
laughing at. Some scientific English- 
man, in his journey over the mountains, 
had stopped, as we have done, by the 
side of the lake, while his guide told him 
that this lake had existed from the time 
of Noah, and that strange forms of fish 
were often seen deep down in its clear 
waters, but could never be hooked or 
snared. This was a very bald tale, like 
guides’ stories in general; but three 
months later that Englishman came 
back, with a tent and provisions, a boat 
and a fish-line, and day after day he 
spent with his line out, rowing about to 
what he thought good places for fish. 
For weeks he stayed here, fishing for 
antediluvian specimens to enrich the 
British Museum, while all the passers-by 
would come a mile out of the way to sit 
on the rocks and laugh at him. When 
or how he left nobody knows, but the 
very boat he rowed round in is in the 
room where I slept last night, at the 
Juncal.” 

“ And did he catch his fish ? ” 

“Quien sabe? They say his boat 
capsized, and that he lies down there 
now on the cold bottom, with his face in 


1 Height 8508 feet above the sea. 
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the sand. I cannot tell. Englishmen 
are always doing senseless and unex- 
pected things.” 

I was inclined to pity the fate of the 
poor fellow, and the bitter laugh of 
Sefor Queseyo jarred on my mind. I 
turned about, and we left the lake to re- 
turn to the path from which we had 
strayed. 

Between the path and the lake is 
a sandy area, perfectly level, through 
which a brooklet cuts its way between 
sandy ramparts about six feet high, 
their upper surface being perfectly par- 
allel with the valley through which the 
brook runs. On all sides birds are fly- 
ing about, as large as the English spar- 
row, and of a dull, dark-green color. 
The natives call them “j7lgeros” (lin- 
nets). 

This valley, near which is the Laguna 
del Inca, is the first of three, ali of near- 
ly the same size, each on a higher level 
than the one before, and all surrounded 
by lofty mountain crests towering into 
the infinite ether. These valleys are 
called the Valley of the Lake (Valle 
de la Laguna), the Valley of the Skull 
(Valle de la Calavera), and the Valle 
de Tambillos. 

The first received its name from the 
Inca’s Lake, and of the third I can find 
no explanation, — certainly Sefior Que- 
sey6 could give me none; but of the 
second the story runs that many years 
ago three couriers were crossing the 
Cordillera at the worst season of the 
year, and had already narrowly escaped 
death in many ways when they passed 
up together along the side of the hills 
skirting this valley, for the purpose of 
reaching the lodge which already ap- 
peared below them on the edge of the 
rising ground. While stepping care- 
fully along, a sudden avalanche of snow 
came rushing and roaring down the 
slope, and before they could turn to see 
if it threatened them they were sunk 
and separated by the overwhelming 
mass. One disengaged himself, after a 
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time, and in looking for his companions 
found one of them buried deep in the 
snow, but alive. All search for the 
other was in vain, and in the following 
November his head was found directly 
in front of the door of the lodge, whith- 
er the avalanche had bowled it, but his 
body was never again seen. For this 
reason the valley is called Valle de la 
Calavera, and the lodge in the valley 
is named Casucha de la Calavera. 

In the Valle de Tambillos, two little 
streams of water that crossed the road 
were frozen over. 

From the time that we left the La- 
guna, the conversation, or rather the 
monologue of my companion, had not 
flagged. Tradition, incident, and stories 
relating to the various parts which we 
had passed, or which we were to pass, 
flowed in an unceasing stream from his 
lips. 

“ There is little doubt that the Chil- 
ean Indians crossed this very road to 
reach the grand highway that led to 
Cuzco, and send to the Incas the yearly 
tribute that they exacted. The last 
journey that they made was in 1535, 
when Don Diego de Almagro left Cuz- 
co and passed southward to conquer 
Chile. A little north of Jujui he met 
the Inca’s slaves bearing the annual trib- 
ute to Cuzco, and himself took it in the 
name of the dead Inca. At the Puente 
del Inca, which we shall reach this after- 
noon, there is still buried the last royal 
tribute that Chile collected for the liv- 
ing Inca. You probably know better 
than I the circumstances of the occur- 
rence, but I have read in the history of 
your countryman Prescott of the offer 
Atahuallpa made to Francisco Pizarro 
to fill the large room where they were 
standing with gold ‘as high as he could 
reach,’ if Pizarro would receive it as a 
ransom for his life. The Spaniard at 
once accepted the offer, and the Inca 
sent out to all parts of his kingdom to 
bid his subjects collect and send to Cuzco 
their vessels and ornaments of gold, with 
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which to buy his freedom. To Chile, as 
to all other possessions of Atahuallpa, 
came the royal command, and here, as 
elsewhere, they hurried to collect the 
precious metal which was to save the life 
of him who was more to the Indian than 
father, friends, or home, — of him who 
represented the great sun which they 
worshiped. The Chilean tribute, tied 
up in the fresh hides of guanacos, was 
carried along this very road. I can al- 
most see the poor slaves sweating up 
this hot, dry road, in their haste to pour 
their gold at Pizarro’s feet. In the very 
Valle del Inca came to them the fatal 
news that Pizarro had put their Inca, 
their high priest, their beloved idol, to 
death, and with sad hearts they scooped 
out the earth, and hid the precious gold 
which they had brought to save his life. 
Their offering was no longer required, 
and they buried it in some unknown 
place in the Valle del Inca. Ojala su- 
piera yo donde se lo enterraron!” he 
continued, with flashing eyes, “that is 
the kind of mining that would suit me, 
and I hope to find it. I have a clue. 
Listen! Two years ago I was in a great 
hurry when I crossed this road, but I 
stayed one night in the Puente del Inca. 
I had no money then to get a room in 
the rancho they call a hotel, and I lay 
down on the lee side of it to keep from 
freezing. It was late in the season, and 
in a week longer the road would be de- 
serted. It was already bitter cold, and 
at midnight I had to get up and walk 
about to keep my blood going. I had 
only slept an hour, but that was an hour 
too long, and I could not get warm. I 
determined to cross the bridge and take 
a good run across the plain to get my- 
self alive again. I took my revolver 
from my alforja, put the strap about my 
waist, and started off on as fast a run as 
I could with my stiff legs and my sense- 
less feet. In a few minutes I felt better, 
but kept on running faster than before 
and straight ahead, until suddenly I 
stopped dead short. I sawa light about 
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a hundred yards ahead, and some one 
moving. ‘Strange,’ I thought, ‘any one 
out here at midnight with a lantern!’ I 
began again walking slowly round about, 
that I might approach them behind the 
shelter of a neighboring rock. When I 
reached the rock I heard them talking, 
and I peered out. They were sitting on 
the ground. The light was out, and they 
were talking earnestly. I heard and un- 
derstood them: they were talking about 
this very treasure ; they knew where it 
was; it was at their feet as they sat 
there. How they had found it I could 
not learn, — they said nothing about that; 
they were disputing about the quantity 
they should each have. There were three 
guanaco skins, they said, and each claimed 
two of them. Each could not have two 
of them, of course, and consequently they 
went at each other with their knives. 
My heart danced and sang for joy. ‘ Let 
them kill each other, I thought, ‘and 
the secret shall be in my keeping alone. 
I could not distinguish them in the 
darkness, but I heard them struggling 
along the 
smooth ground, until suddenly the noise 
of the struggle ceased. 


.and gasping and rolling over 


In my intense 
curiosity I had already stolen out from 
behind the rock, and gradually felt my- 
self drawn towards them, and now I was 
at the very scene of the fight. One was 
sitting up on the ground trying to bind 
up his arm or leg, I could not see which; 
the other was lying beside him, dead. 
The very fiend seized me, and a fierce 
desire came upon me and shook me, as 
I stood there” — He stopped short 
and looked at me closely ; his eyes were 
filled with a fierce distrust, his cheek 
was flushed with the vividness of his 
recollection, and he glared at me for a 
moment like a very tiger. Then remem- 
bering himself, he half laughed, and said 
uneasily, as if to finish the subject, “ And 
that is all I know of the guanaco skins.” 

“ And the other one, — the survivor 

1 Bermejo, 11,580.69 feet above sea level. 
tot-Freire. ) 


(Pre- 
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from the fight?” I almost asked, but I 
already knew without asking. His wild 
manner had told me all that his tongue 
had left unspoken, and I knew that he 
was the only one alive that held the clue 
tu the Inca’s treasure. 

After this his presence made me un- 
easy, and he kept his eye on me askance 
in an indirect, suspicious way, which did 
not promise any more friendly talk be- 
tween us, nor tend to tranquilize me; 
and I was glad when he gradually 
dropped behind, and rather secretly tick- 
led my macho with the spur, so as to in- 
crease the distance between us. In a 
few minutes I felt that he was not in 
sight, though I pretended to myself not 
to know that he had left my side. 

Through this chain of contiguous val- 
leys, lying level and green, I passed, 
with the impcsing presence of the 
mighty mountains always accompany- 
ing me, until the ascent began again, an 
hour later. Steep from the first, it soon 
became precipitous, and for a long hour 
my macho clambered up a sandy path, 
stumbling incessantly over the loose 
overlying blocks of stone, which were 
too small to obstruct, but large enough 
to impede, the passage. 

At length at 9.30 I stood upon the 
summit, and looked off on all sides 
upon the clustering crests of snowy 
mountains, rising like very companions 
at my side. The air was wonderfully 
clear. Aconcagua? rose before me on 
the north, and the clump of Tupungato 
seemed at hand on the right. Above 
each sharp white peak a light, fluffy 
cloud hung like a halo. 
on the summit, seemingly suspended, 
like Mahomet’s coffin, between earth and 
heaven, I was glad to be alone. I had 
been warned by friends in Chile of a 
feeling of faintness and giddiness, which 
might be followed by a hemorrhage, 
and which always attacked travelers at 
the pass; they called the disease puna. 


Standing here 


2 The highest peak on the western hemisphere. 
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I in fact forgot all about it on the cum- 
bre; indeed, I forgot everything, and 
seemed to exist like a cloud or a piece 
of red porphyry, without seli-conscious- 
ness, as if I were a part of the sublime 
panorama before me. On the Chilean 
side the mountains seem to crowd upon 
you, recklessly, tumultuously ; on the 
Argentine side a beautiful valley lies far 
below you, but almost at your feet, so 
sharp is the descent. Through the val- 
ley trickles a yellow thread, apparently 
so thin that only the color renders it no- 
ticeable: it is the River of the Caves? 
(Rio de las Cuevas), which runs along 
at the side of the path for about twenty- 
three leagues. 
Here where I stand, on the wind- 
swept pass, 2 young man from Valpa- 
raiso, Rafael Tapia, came to a tragic end 
in 1879. After arranging his business 
in Valparaiso and taking a tender fare- 
well of his wife and little ones, he set 
out for the Argentine over the moun- 
tains. Without knowing the cause of 
his desperation, one can but vaguely 
imagine the poisoned recollection that 
drove him away from his home and 
his friends on his fatal journey, and 
whipped him up the mountains till he 
had reached their highest point. Here, 
drawing his revolver, he shot his horse 
in the head, and watched the poor brute 

1 Cumbre means simply “the highest point.’’ 
The special name of this cumbre is Bermejo. 

2 Height 10,248.2 feet above sea level. 
Freire.) 

8 It would be impossible for me to give a more 
exact description of the geological formation as 
far as the Bermejo, or in fewer words, than Charles 
Darwin has already done in narrating a journey 
which he made over the same road fifty years 
ago. I have therefore borrowed from his Private 
Journal a part of the fuliowing description, which, 


(Pretot- 


in quotation, [ have abridged, and in some places 
even ventured to modify. 

From ‘‘the point where the Rio Aconcagua de- 
bouches on the basin plain of the same name — at 
a height of about 2300 feet above the sea— we 
meet with the usual purple and greenish porphy- 
ritic claystone conglomerate,’ with an occasional 
granite ledge becoming dimly visible through the 
overlying strata. ‘‘ Beds of this nature, alternat- 
ing with numerous compact and amygdaloidal 
porphyries, and associated with great mountain 
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pitch down the steep slope. 
dressed himself in full even- 
ing dress, while the night-wind shrieked 
and swept by him, opened and drank a 
bottle of champagne from among his 
stores, and, putting on his white gloves, 
shot himself through the heart. He 
was found over three weeks later seated 
there, with his head bent on his breast 
as if asleep, and a dark stain on the 
gravel beneath him. buried 
at the side of the road, and one still sees 
the wooden cross that the pious hand of 
a stranger erected to mark his resting 
place. 


roll and 
He then 


He was 


The descent from the cumbre was so 
steep that, partly to rest myself aiter 
the long ascent, and partly because I 
distrusted my macho on a plunge like 
this, I dismounted, and jumped and tum- 
bled down the slope with the bridle on 


my arm. Even thus it took me a full 


hour to reach the valley. 

Here, as I had taken only a cup of 
coffee and two thin wafers in the morn- 
ing, I paused to await Pascual. I un- 
saddled the macho, rolled a large stone 
over upon the end of the long bridle, 
and, finding a convenient crevice be- 
tween the enormous bowlders, lay down 
upon a pair of blankets to rest while I 
waited.? 

From my post I could see the whole 


masses of various, injected, non-stratified porphy- 
ries, are prolonged’? to the Bermejo. ‘‘ The 
mountain range north (often with a little westing) 
and south. The stratification, wherever I could 
clearly distinguish it, was inclined westward or 
towards the Pacific.’”? After leaving the cumbre, 
compact blocks of red sandstone rise perpendicu- 
larly on each side, together with green, yellow, 
and reddish porphyry, with frequent calcareous 
conglomerates. 

These vertical beds alternate with oblique strata 
of the same formation, with a westerly dip, and 
are flanked on the north by a lofty mountain of 
dark, amorphous porphyry, with a jagged top, 
which mountain Mr. Darwin believes ‘*to have 
determined by an extraordinary dislocation the 
excavation of the north and south valley of the 
Rio de las Cuevas. This mountain of porphy- 
ry seems to form a short axis of elevation, for 
south of the road, in its line, there is a hill of por- 
phyritic conglomerate with absolutely vertical 
strata.” 
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mountain side down which I had just 
descended, but it was at such a distance 
that the dusty path looked like a zigzag 
white thread. Many objects caught 
my eye upon the slope, and I examined 
them all carefully to see if they really 
moved. I fixed them against some rock 
upon the hill’s crest, and then watched 
the fixed and the 
Then suddenly a 
new object would abruptly attract my at- 
tention, and I would say, * ‘There comes 
Pascual!” until by a repetition of the 
parallax test (if 1 may so call it) I 
found that the new object had probably 
not Thus 


haustible hope unconsciously deceived 


the relation between 
questionable object. 


moved for centuries. inex- 


me and stifled the cravings of hunger ; 
but at noon, after a fruitless study of the 
mountain side for an hour and a half, the 
hot rays of the sun stole round the angle 
of the rocks and poured down upon my 
bed. Hunger and heat together were 
too much for my patience. I got up, 
saddled the macho, and with a hot head 
and a fainting stomach I desperately 
spurred him on over the dusty road, un- 
der the blazing sun, which beat down 
into the bed of the valley where I rode. 

There was but one hill on my road 
this time, and in half an hour I had 
mounted its crest and descended into the 
valley on the other side. The road now 
lay through a sand desert and without a 
breath of air, while the thick dust fol- 
lowed me in a cloud, and filled my eyes 
and parched my throat; the heat seemed 
to rise from the earth as well as descend 
upon my head and back, and for another 
hour and a half I tore along at full trot 
through the sandy desert. 


Not a living 
thing moved on the track. 


The white 
and whitening bones of countless animals 
lay strewed along on both sides of the 
path, while far overhead, a floating speck 
in the light blue sky, the silent condor 
wheeled his graceful and tireless flight. 
On each side of me the view was closed 


1 Height 8690.2 feet above sea-level. 


(Pretot- 
Freire.) 
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in by an unbroken range of mountains, 
bare of vegetation, and glistening red 
and yellow in the blistering sun. I 
hardly noticed them as I hurried past. 
At length I saw in the distance a round 
red brick lodge, which I approached 
and, dismounting, entered. Two roughly 


dressed men were seated there ; one was 
the Resguardo. 
del Inea.} 

In 1453 the Inca Tupac Yupanqui 
passed south from Cuzco, and with his 
enormous armies conquered the whole of 
the continent as far as the thirty-fifth 
parallel. During his triumphant passage 
his army descended into this very valley, 
and under a natural bridge which spans 
the river the Inca found the hot springs, 
in which for weeks he daily 
bathed, and to which, as well as to the 
bridge, his royal title is now firmly at- 
tached. 
Puente 
de los 


I was at the Puente 


several 


Some time before reaching the 
del Inca I had passed the Rio 
Horcones at its junction with 
the Rio de las Cuevas; and this is the 
stream * which, running for a long dis- 
tance at the bottom of a deep gorge, 
finally passes under the bridge of the 
Tnea. 

Imagine a deep ravine with perpen- 
dicular sides, and a brawling river at the 
bottom. On passing a bend it is unex- 
pectedly spanned by a natural bridge, 
whose upper surface is continuous with 
the level on each side of the gorge. 
The bridge is perhaps fifty to sixty feet 
wide, and presents nothing remarkable 
as you cross it. Indeed, you might pass it 
and never see it. But on the side towards 
the Resguardo is a steep descent, down 
which a circuitous foot-path leads you 
directly underneath the bridge. 
ten 


From 
thousand stalactites of varying 
length, which hang from the arch of 
the bridge above you and before you, 
fall the sluggish drops, cold and clear, 
upon the irregular surface where you 
stand and into the river which raves 


2 Retaining the name Rio de las Cuevas. 
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over its rocky bed far below you. The 
water is said to possess the peculiar 
property of petrifying all with which 
it comes in contact. In two days a 
sheet of tissue paper becomes. stiffer 
than parchment, and by the infiltration 
of the salts which the water contains it 
will petrify completely the body of an 
animal placed in it. The process is a 
long one, requiring a year or more to 
become complete, but the fact of its 
success is attested by the concurrent 
and sonorous voices of many eager and 
voluble witnesses. 

There are four springs: the first one 
bubbling from the hillside, seventy-five 
feet above the river in the ravine; this 
spring is called The sec- 
ond third, Neptuno and Cham- 
pafia, are situated on the ledge just be- 
low the arch of the bridge, in natural 
grottoes, and come foaming and bubbling 
out of apertures into which you may 
thrust your arm toits full extent. You 
may do it, but I should advise you to re- 
frain from the attempt if ever you visit 
the Inca’s bridge. Out of curiosity I 
made the trial. I expected that the wa- 
ter, bubbling out so forcibly, could not 
be restrained. Nothing easier. I in- 
serted my hand, completely blocked the 
passage, and the flow of water ceased ; 
but before I could withdraw my arm 
the ground began to shake and groan 
under me in the bath, and the choking 
noise of the water startled me to the 
extreme that I could hardly tumble out 
of the bath and fall upon the rock at its 
side. What would have happened I do 
not know. I shall never repeat the 
experiment. Probably the force which 
expels the water is in such perfect equi- 
librium with the diameter of the passage 
that the obstruction of the opening for 
a few seconds would suffice for the ac- 


Mercurio. 
and 


cumulation of expulsive power enough 
to make for itself another channel, which 
would perhaps be in the centre of the 
bath. 


At a lower level and even more com- 
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pletely concealed from view is the Bath 
of Venus, where in the concave floor 
of a grotto, whose arched roof sparkles 
with the dripping stalactites, bubbles 
and foams the clear spring. It is like 
entering a sea-shell, and an effort of 
will is required to leave the bath, so 
delightful is the sensation and so beau- 
tiful the interior of the grotto. Hand 
of man has had nothing to do in the 
preparation of these springs, but the 
most luxurious Roman of the time of 
the empire, even Petronius Arbiter him- 
self, could not have dreamed of more 
delightfui baths than have made them- 
selves here in this beautiful spot. 

The composition of the water I could 
not learn with any degree of accuracy, 
but it contains a large quantity of sul- 
phate of magnesium, carbonates of lime 
and of iron, and common salt. “ Solid 
matter amounts to forty-five grains in 
every ten cubic inches of water.” ? 


: The 
gas which bubbles up with the water is 
sulphureted hydrogen, and the temper- 
ature of the Bath of Venus is about 90° 
Fahrenheit. The altitude of the bridge 
is 9700 feet above sea level. 

In this wonderful valley, by the side 
of one of the grandest of all natural 
objects, is a filthy rancho, ill kept by a 
wretched beggar of a Spaniard ; and this 
is the only place where one may tarry 
and fare for the time that he wishes to 
stay at the baths. It was here that I 
went for a cup of coffee, on my arrival, 
weak and faint, at the Puente del 
Inca. While taking it and wishing to 
learn what I could from the Spaniard’s 
wife, a thin, pinched, yellow woman, 
with her jaws tied up in a flannel ker- 
chief, I asked her, — 

“ Will you kindly tell me what is the 
altitude of this valley ?” 

“ Altitude?” (altura). 
understand me. 

“Its height above the sea,” I ex- 
plained. 

Her face brightened at once. 

1 Darwin, op. cit. page 505. 


She did not 


Yes! 
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she evidently understood that. “ Seven 
days,” she replied, with a satisfied look. 

At about three o’clock Pascual ar- 
rived with the but Sefior 
Queseydé did not accompany him, nor 
had he been seen since leaving the Juncal 
in the morning with me. I was hourly 
more and more perplexed at this sin- 
gular man. 


luggage, 


se* 


Was he really a Spaniard, 
a Bolivian mine-owner? Was he even 
What unknown 
path had he taken after dropping be- 
hind me on the road? I had noticed 
none by which he could have escaped. 
Was he perhaps some mountain bandit 
who wished to see if I were 
trouble cf robbing ? 


> 


in his proper senses ? 


vorth the 
He was certainly 
an educated man, and could make him- 
self a pleasant traveling companion, but 
he was cynical and selfish. He talked 
well, however, and I half regretted that 
he had left me. 

In the early twilight I went again to 
the bridge to take a bath, and I lay 
there in the warm, bubbling water and 
looked at the brilliant dripping stalac- 
tites above me, and then at the early 
shining stars away off past the top of 
the bridge, past the mountain summits, 
past the cool evening breeze, — away 
up there in the dark sky. How long I 
dreamed there I cannot tell, but when 
I came to myself it was so dark under 
the bridge that I could hardly find my 
clothes, I dressed rapidly, and left the 


bath-cavern along the slippery, zigzag 
path leading up to the level ground, 
when right before me in the narrow way 
I came abruptly upon a man standing 


there alone and silent. To say that I 
was startled would hardly express my 
sensation, for almost without seeing him 
I felt that it was my morning’s’ com- 
panion. My foot slipped; he made a 
spring at me and caught me by the arm, 
saying politely, as he helped me back to 
my feet, — 

“It is dangerous, sir, walking here 
in the dark; one stumbles and slips so 
easily on these wet stones. <A friend of 
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mine fell into the river from this very 
spot, on an evening like this, and broke 
his head. But we are happily all safe.” 

A suspicion flashed through my mind 
as he spoke that perhaps he could, if he 
wished, tell the story of his friend more 
minutely ; but by the time he had fin- 
ished speaking I was able to thank him 
for his assistance to myself, and together 
we went back towards the rancho. By 
the way I thought, “ If he wished to take 
my life, he could not have had a better 
opportunity. Indeed, if he had been 
content with the effect upon me of his 
sudden appearance, he could have simply 
let me fall, as I would have done when 
I slipped, and — No, he evidently did 
not want my life, nor could he get it 
now,” as I put my hand in my pocket 
and grasped my revolver. 

3ut these thoughts were due to the 
simple disturbance of my circulation, and 
in a few moments I was again collected 
and almost communicative. I forgot 
his tale of the morning, and we walked 
along quite gayly to the rancho. Here 
we lay down under the cool sky, on the 
hard, bare ground, as it rose from the 
valley to meet the hills. Sefior Que- 
sey6 continued talking : — 

“ When I set out it was about this 
time of night, but much darker than 
now. My friends in San Isidro tried to 
keep me till the morning, but I was 
anxious to reach the mine as soon as I 
could, and I felt quite fresh from my 
afternoon sleep and a hearty dinner. I 
was well armed and well. mounted, and 
had been over the road twice already, 
so nothing could persuade me to stay 
until the next day. My dog ran along 
beside me, and I galloped up the slight 
rise and then dipped into the cool val- 
ley beyond, leaving San Isidro and my 
old companions far behind me. 

“ Well, it was to be a good long pull, 
but my mule was fresh and the moon 
would be up in an hour, and after that 
there would be no chance of missing the 
road. But there was one thing I had 
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not noticed, — that there was not a star 
above me. The sky was blank and 
empty. I rode along looking anxiously 
for the first light streaks of the rising 
moon, but they did not appear. An 
hour, two hours, I waited for it, and 
only then did I perceive the dead dark- 
ness in the heavens. The sky seemed 
to have almost settled upon me; in- 
stinctively I crouched in the saddle that I 
might not touch it with my head. The 
air was hot and stifling. I was uneasy. 
I had never seen it like that before. 

**T could not see the road, and I gave 
over trying to guide my mule, and trust- 
ing to her instinct I let her choose her 
own pace. This of course rapidly fell 
off from a gallop to a trot, from a trot 
to a walk, and then she came to a full 
stop. I whipped her, but she did not 
move ; I spurred her, but she only shook 
herself and stuck there. I jumped to 
the ground with a good old Spanish 
oath, — forgetting that she might easily 
enough have halted on the side of a 
precipice, and that I might consequently 
have leaped not four feet, but a thou- 
sand,—and getting down on my hands 
and knees I felt about among the rocks 
for the road. I found none, neither on 
the way forward nor on that by which 
we had come. Sharp, jagged rocks 
covered the ground over which we had 
passed, and I wondered that the mule 
had found her feet among their cutting 
edges. The wall at my side I found 
to be continuous, rising higher than I 
could reach, and it seemed half smocth, 
as if done by the hand of man. Then I 
remembered that I had matches, and lit 
one. ‘In a moment I saw it all. Nota 
breath of wind stirred; the flame of the 
match rose vertically in the still air. I 
was in an immense cavern, formed in 
some mountain side by artificial exca- 
vation, — perhaps some long - deserted 
mine. The walls were near together, 
leaving a passage of only ten or twelve 
feet in width where J was. ‘The roof I 
could not see; I could only guess, by 
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the gradual approximation of the sides, 
that there was one. Ahead of me, in 
the part opposite the entrance, the light 
of the match was lost; it met with no 
object to reflect it; the cavern continued 
in that direction. Should I go on, should 
I pass the night there, or should I re- 
turn by the way I had come? I made 
up my mind at once not to stay there 
for the night, and I disliked the idea of 
going back, because in the darkness I 
should have to trust to my mule entire- 
ly, and she would certainly choose the 
way to San Isidro; and to go back to 
my friends would shame me. Moreover, 
it was possible that — At any rate, I 
was going to explore that cavern and 
make up my mind as to it. I searched 
about for a piece et wood to serve for a 
torch; there was none, and I had only 
a few matches, but I took up the bridle 
of my mule and advanced into the dark- 
ness. Conscious that my matches must 
be husbanded, I decided not to light 
one until I came to an obstacle, and as 
the floor, after a few steps, became fairly 
level and smooth, I walked along con- 
fidently, with my dog beside me, the mule 
behind, and my revolver in my hand, 
when suddenly a damp puff of air smote 
me in the face, and I stopped as short 
as if the blow had come from a club. 
It was not repeated, and I lit a match. 
Then indeed I saw what I never ex- 
pected to see, what I think I would 
rather not have seen,—a stone stair- 
way cut in the living rock, and running 
far down beyond the reach of my match 
into the darkness. But the air seemed 
less heavy and dead, and now and then 
another damp whiff would send a chill 
through me as it struck me. [I still 
stood there, undecided what to do. It 
must have been a long time, but at 
length the darkness became less intense, 
and I watched until by the faint and 
uncertain light of the hidden moon I 
could see the stone steps beneath me, 
and trace them down the hillside to the 
valley below. 
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“ At once I was easy again and calm. 
This valley would very likely lead me 
I would follow 
the steps and pass through it. Carefully 
I began to go down. 


— somewhere, at least. 


At every step the 
mule threw her head back and refused 
to descend, but I pulled and jerked and 
dragged her down after me. I counted 
Fifty, sixty, 
seventy, seventy-five, eighty, ninety, one 
hundred. Would they never end? One 
hundred and twenty-five, one hundred 
and fifty, and still 1 went down, down, 
down, into the darkness. Who had cut 
and built this stairway? What hands had 
hewed this rock into form, and shaped 
the descent down which I passed? Those 


the steps mechanically. 


of men long since dead and forgotten, 
whose very race had disappeared from 
the earth. Probably for centuries the 
foot of man had not trod where I now 
stood. It seemed almost sacrilege for 
my mule to tread upon these sacred 
steps, and descend where the holy priest- 
esses of the sun had led the long pro- 
cession by night and tuned.the sacred 
hymn to their great sun-god. I almost 
expected to see their white robes as they 
ascended the steps, and catch the gleam 
in the darkness of the precious image of 
their god shining out from the forehead 
of their high-priestess. In my fancy I 
already saw it, and paused to hear the 
I was 
no longer in this busy world, — I was no 
more a miner in Santa Elena; I was an 
Indian of the days of the great Huayna 
Ccapac, and would have fallen upon my 


low chant of their many voices. 


knees and worshiped like a very pa- 


gan had my fancy turned true. And I 
thought of the fervor with which to-day, 
in Honduras, they worship their ancient 
gods, and it seemed not unlikely that 
some few faithful souls might still pre- 
serve among these inaccessible moun- 
tains the ruins of the great religion of 
their ancestors. I stopped suddenly. 
Why was this path along which I 
passed so clean and in such perfect or- 
der?—not overgrown with cactus or 
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spine bushes, nor half hidden in the fall- 
ing sand and gravel from the mountain ; 
and how had my mule left the trodden 
road to dive among the bushes, if she 
had not discovered another way, hid- 
den perhaps to the gaze of mun, still sa- 
cred to the worshipers of the great sun ? 
Without being uneasy I was deeply 
impressed by my thoughts, — perhaps 
more by finding myself alone at mid- 
night in the dead darkness among un- 
known mountains, treading upon the 
footsteps of an extinct'race. The ground 
burned my feet. I took another step 
down ; it was the last. 

“The darkness had again become 
thick and heavy ; I felt as if I were at 
the bottom of a well. I could see noth- 
ing, so 1 mounted my mule and let her 
take her own gait; but in a few min- 
utes she had again stopped, and refused 
to advance. My dog gave a long whine, 
and then I heard his feet running up 
the steps down which I had come, while 
his whine rang in my ears. The mule 
shook violently and reared. I dismount- 
ed, and lit a match. I could see no val- 
ley at all, but in front of me was an 
opening in the rock. I dropped the 
mule’s bridle, and entered. It was like 
the cave of some wild beast, —‘ A jaguar, 
most likely,’ I thought ; but I was in- 
sensible to danger, and would have tried 
to go in had I seen the jaguar himself 
at the door. It was only a hole in the 
rock, shallow and low; but the light 
of a match showed me, within a foot 
of my face, the fattest vein of virgin 
gold that my eyes have ever seen. As 
I followed this vein with my sight, I 
saw at the farther end a chisel sticking 
from the rock. I weut up to it: it was 
a chisel of copper. ‘Then I knew that 
I was in one of the mines of the old In- 
cas, and that I held in my hand the tool 
of their slaves. That copper chisel would 
cut steel itself. My foot hit 
something on the floor. I stooped, and 
picked up an earthen lamp, with the be- 
juco wick still projecting from it; but it 


against 
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was not that that my foot had struck. 
I stooped again, and touched —a skull. 

“ Well, I had seen and handled many 
a skull before, and perhaps shall again, 
and I cannot explain the sudden pan- 
ic that thrilled me as I stood before 
the Inca’s wealth and with the skull 
at my feet. A fear fell upon me, and 
shook me and tore me inwardly. I 
would not have stayed there a moment 
longer for Atahuallpa’s ransom. I 
stumbled to the door; my head struck 
the ledge ; I dropped to the ground, and 
rolled out of that fearful place. I have 
never had the slightest desire to see that 
gold again. It lies there yet for some 
wanderer like myself, but pluckier, to 
reach, find, and enrich himself. I told 
it all to my partner and to my friends in 
San Isidro, and for five years they have 
searched for that stairway; they have 
never found it. I would not find it if 
I could.” 

“ That is true, then, that-the old Pe- 
ruvians knew how to temper copper? ” 
I asked, after an interval; for his simple, 
direct tale had impressed me strongly. 

“ Not only true, but I know how they 
did it. I once saved the life of a very 
old Indian near my mines in Santa El- 
ena, and then afterwards kept him sup- 
plied with candles and bread, and such 
little things; and one day he said that 
he would tell me a secret that every- 
body had forgotten but himself. I half 
laughed, but waited for what he had to 
Say. 


) He got up, and brought me a cop- 
per blade set in a bone handle. ‘ Shave 
with that to-morrow,’ was all he said. 
Well, sir, I never shaved myself so easi- 
ly before, and that copper blade had not 
been sharpened for sixty years. 


I have 
it yet, and I myself know how it was 
hardened.” 

This is truly a remarkable man, I 
thought. I longed to know how he 
could temper copper, but I was unwill- 
ing to ask him, and when he spoke again 
he had forgotten the subject entirely. 

We sat out there talking until late. 
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He seemed to have forgotten the gua- 
naco skins. No! and then it all came 
to me why he had waited for me at 
the bath and entertained me ever since. 
He wanted to keep his eye upon me 
while I stayed at the bridge, and only 
after my departure would he search for 
the hidden gold. I had learned also 
that he had arrived at the Puente two 
hours earlier than myself, though he was 
ill mounted and must have taken some 
other road. 

These and a hundred other things ran 
through my head, as I lay down on the 
camp bed in the earthen box provided 
for me. Pascual slept, as usual, on the 
ground, just outside of the door of my 
room. 

At six o’clock the following morning 
I was again in the bath, and on leaving 
it I saw Senor Queseyé, seated on 
other side of the river, 
bridge from below. He 
same time, and crossing 
to meet me. 


the 
sketching the 
saw me at the 
the river came 


“T know,” said he, “ that of course 
our meeting at the Juncal and our jour- 
ney together were quite accidental, and 
in fact our acquaintance is but a day 
old; but I am going to stay here at the 
Puente, as you have probably guessed, 
while you will soon resume your way to 
Mendoza. Still I have learned in that 
one day to esteem you, and it is possible 
that at some time I may be able to be 
of service to you. If that should ever 
be the case, you will call upon me with- 
out hesitation,’ and he handed me his 
card, upon which an address was written 
in pencil. I could do no less than give 
him my card in return, but I was glad 
that no address was written upon it. We 
separated with the customary recipro- 
cal regrets at parting, and did not meet 
again. 

I may insert here, to finish this sub- 
ject, a part of a letter which I received 
through the United States Consulate a 
few weeks after arriving in Boston. I 
translate the part to which I refer. 
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“T was quite uncertain, when I said 
adieu to you at the Puente del Inca, 
whether the scheme that I then had in 
hand was to bea failure ora success, and, 
wishing to have two strings to my bow, I 
waited until I should know the result def- 
initely before telling you a secret that I 
saw interested you greatly. ‘If this plan 
fail, 1 had said to myself, ‘1 will go to 
England, to Sheffield or Birmingham, 
and start a company for the tempering 
of copper. That will serve me better 
than gold-mining in Santa Cruz, for 
there are many men who would pay me 
well to learn my secret ;’ but I am not 
reduced to my last resource. I inclose 
you, then, the old Indian’s secret. It is 
yours, to do with as you like. 

** Let it not surprise you that the an- 
cient Peruvians, while gradually evolv- 
ing a civilization distinct from our own, 
and reaching a widely different social 
state, achieved also certain side results, 
chance issues, that were unknown to the 
European conqueror, who, moreover, in 
his zeal for his God and in his thirst for 
gold, scorned to learn anything from 
miserable Indians, who could not even 
speak Spanish. Later, when the Indians 
realized this sentiment and felt the heel 
of the cruel conqueror upon their necks, 
they shut themselves up in the closest 
reserve; they served their lords faith- 
fully, but threw their gold vessels into the 
lakes, carried off the images of their 
sun-god to the mountain caves, and be- 
came the dumb, suffering beasts that you 
have known them. Pedro Gonzélez put 
a whole tribe to death to learn how they 
made their copper tools hard enough to 
chisel rock: but to cruelty the Indian 
can reply only by dying; to his perse- 
cutor he never gives his confidence, — 
only his life ; and Gonzalez never learned 
the secret that he wanted. 

“The Indian Quipd lies still undeci- 
phered in every museum, and the rec- 
ords of the Incas from the great Manco 
Ccapac are shut up forever in those 
ragged threads, while conjecture, un- 
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tamed and vagrant, runs wild over an- 
cient monuments, and the sweet babble 
of Garcilasso is the only authentic rec- 
ord known. Garcilasso was himself an 
Inca, and spoke from family tradition 
rather than from the imperial 
ments. 


docu- 
There are still Indians who can 
read the Quipu: if you want fame, 
search for them, unearth them, make 
them speak. You will rank with Raw- 
linson, Elgin, and Schliemann. 

“ The old Peruvian sun-temples have 
excited much wonder and caused many 
inane conjectures. How could these 
immense blocks of stone be piled so 
closely and symmetrically upon each 
other? Where did they quarry them, 
and how did they cut them, and by what 
means did they pile them into walls and 
roofs? Those arid plains often yielded 
nothing larger than pebbles, and what 
engines had they to drag these rock 
masses for leagues to the chosen spot? 
One will tell you that the stones were 
quarried and cut in distant hills, carted 
by thousands of men to the site; and 
that when one stone was placed earth 
was brought and a gentle incline made 
from the plain to the tep of the stone, 
up which slope the next rock was car- 
ried in the same way, and the earth- 
slope again raised to the second level ; 
that in this way they could have built 
temples much larger and higher and of 
still greater stones, It is all a guess. 
The old Peruvians did not have carts, 
and wheels were unknown to them; 
everything was borne on the backs of 
Indians; no other vehicle was known 
than the royal chair borne litterwise 
by the royal servants. It is all a 
guess. The real explanation, much 
more surprising from our standpoint 
than the guesses of antiquaries, is this: 
they did not quarry, and cut, and cart, 
and pile those immense blocks; they 
simply made them. While Toledo and 
Damascus were turning iron bars into 
delicate steel for fine swords, while Gu- 
tenberg was making the first rough es- 
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says at printing, and while gunpowder 

yas beginning to depopulate the world 
at the same time that it civilized it, — 
for the world will be civilized only when 
man has disappeared from its surface, — 
the ancient Peruvians were stumbling 
upon a way to harden copper and a way 
to make granite. 
granite ? 


IIow did they make 
I do not yetknow. How did 
The inclosure 
marked ‘reserved’ and sealed with my 
seal will tell you.” 

That letter is still in my keeping. 

In another part of his letter, alluding 
darkly to the success of his scheme at 
the Puente del Inca, he said, “I am 
doubly glad at the event of this hope, 
for it provides me with the means of 
carrying out the purpose of my life, — 
which sooner or later I should in some 
way have done,—and it saves me from 
the necessity of depending in the slight- 
est degree for my resources upon that 
land that I cursed with an oath anda 
solemn vow many years ago. 


they harden copper? 


My time 
is coming now, and I am not alone in 
the work. <A friend and companion of 
the great Italian liberator as I have 
been, I have a higher and a wider mis- 
sion than his before me. Would to God 
he were here at my side! But we are 
strong, and the hand of man shall not 
prevail against us.” I well remembered, 
on reading these words, his vehement in- 
vective when together we left the Lagu- 
na del Inca, after he had told me of the 
fate of the English fisherman. 

“ Miserable slave of an accursed na- 
tion!” he broke out. ‘ Would to God 
they might all perish the same wretched 
death! They have blistered the surface 
of this fair earth with their injustice and 
bull-dog cruelty. The blood of their 
victims cries out from all lands. For 
thirty years they have slaughtered Kaf- 
firs and Zulus and Chinese and Turks 
and Indians and Afghans and Egyp- 
tians alike, and there is none to stay 
their hands. The Irish at home and 
the Greeks abroad they have outraged. 
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They have threatened Guatemala and 
they have insulted Bolivia. The weak 
and the sick have been their sport and 
spoil, and their hand, like a plague, has 
spotted whatever it has touched. But 
all this only makes the reckoning great- 
er when the day of reckoning comes. 
What was at first a national movement 
is becoming an universal one. ‘The 
voice of vengeance cries aloud ; it goes 
up from all lands. The day is draw- 
ing near, and this,” tearing open his 
coat, “is the sign of the victors!” I 
saw upon his breast a cross and a red 
ribbon, which I had not time to exam- 
ine, for he covered it almost at once 
and dropped into a moody silence. 

I spent the morning strolling about 
through the valley and climbing around 
on the ledge of rock that ran along like 
a gallery under the arch of the bridge, 
but high above the river. Many swal- 
lows had built their nests in the niches 
at the base of the stalactites, and they 
flew about my head in silent flocks as I 
clambered along. About once an hour 
a desire came upon me to take another 
bath, and I went back and lay down in 
the clear water bubbling warm about me. 

The whole hillside is covered with 
the thin layers which form on the rocky 
surfaces where falls the water from the 
arch and the springs, and which comes 
from the hills above. So firm and reg- 
ular are these thin sheets that the peo- 
ple split them from the rock, and em- 
ploy them in making the roofs of their 
houses. Above these regular layers the 
detritus forms a dusty covering. It ap- 
pears to me easy to account for the 
existence of the bridge itself; that the 
gradual deposit of these accumulating 
and adhesive layers has increased un- 
til, overhanging the ravine at its nar- 
rowest part, the new formation has pro- 
jected itself to the opposite bank, while 
the continued accretion has filled up 
and symmetrized the span thus thrown 
across the river. The form of the bridge 
would suggest such an origin. On the 
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high land above the bridge the ground 
sounds hollow to the footstep, as if one 
were walking on an immense concealed 
drum. ‘There are still to be seen in the 
valley the ruins of the old Indian huts, 
which must at one time have formed 
quite a village. 

At half past twelve I mounted again, 
and rode down the valley, over the crest 
of a round-topped hill, and into the 
Valle de los Penitentes (the Vale of 
the Penitents), so called from the ver- 
tical attitude of many oblong blocks of 
stone ranged with a certain regularity 
in rows and files. At a distance the 
illusion is complete, — they are women 
at prayer. On the right continued the 
range of mountains which had accom- 
panied me the day before. At this 
place was a gap between two adjacent 
tops, and in this gap appeared a castle 
of brown porphyry, with bastions and 
turrets and ramparts and battlements, — 
aruin of the grandest type, a feudal 
castle, gradually undergoing decompo- 


sition under the septic agency of time. 
It was with difficulty that I could per- 
suade myself that this was simply one 


of Nature’s sportive deceptions, and that 
the hand of man had never traced and 
modeled those upright symmetrical tow- 
ers that I saw before me. On the left 
the hills retain their porphyritic struc- 
ture; on the right they are sliced into 
layers of gypsum, red sandstone, por- 
phyry, and granite, the separate strata 
standing out prominently in distinct col- 
The dip 
seems here to become southwesterly. 
For many leagues now I had passed 
them, these bald, rugged rock-moun- 
tains, bare of grass or bushes. They 
were all of the same type, — immense 
rocky summits towering bleak into the 
light-blue sky. But the alternate in- 
fluence of the winter’s frost and snow 
and of the hot summer sun is gradu- 
ally breaking down their lofty strength, 
tumbling bowlders into the valleys, and 
‘covering the mountain-sides with land- 


oration on the mountain side. 
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slides, smooth and fixed now, running 
down as straight as the side of a trian- 
gle into the plain below, which they 
meet at an angle varying from twenty- 
five to eighty degrees. The detritus 
which forms them is vainly clothing its 
nakedness with a thin growth of hardy 
spiny bushes, which in the spring is 
violently torn off and rolled down the 
slope by the annual landslides. I may 
also state, while it is pertinent, that 
both before reaching Uspallata and be- 
yond it, while the road passes along the 
plateau, the rocky summits have become 
entirely disintegrated into sand - hills, 
with round tops and covered with a 
sparse vegetation resembling heather. 

The rivers, too, that one passes or 
crosses during this trip, like nearly all 
the rivers of Chile, carry yearly many 
hundred tons of earth from the Cordil- 
lera across the abrupt slope to the sea, 
and deposit their earthy burden upon 
the coast. That they are one of the 
factors steadily at work in the eleva- 
tion of the Chilean coast — a fact long 
since noticed by Ilumboldt and Huxley 
— becomes evident on taking a cupful 
of the yellow water and letting it stand 
amoment. <A light sandy precipitate at 
once forms, and a calculation could easily 
be made showing the annual work of 
these rivers in the production of land. 

From the Valle de los Penitentes, 
with the sun sinking at my back, I rode 
into the full view of the volcano ‘Tupun- 
gato, by whose base the road twists to- 
wards the north. Sublime and aloft, 
conspicuous among his fellows, like a 
very Atlas among lesser giants, towers 
the massive head of Tupungato, — its 
bleak, rugged sides swept by the winds 
of centuries, its bare bald head erect 
and unshaken by the threat of the storm- 
wind, with the snow for a covering, the 
condor for a companion, the cloud for a 
hiding-place. 

The posada at the Punta de las Vacas? 


1 Height 7575 feet above sea-level. 
Freire.) 


(Pretot- 
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wher2 I arrived at three o’clock is an- 
other squalid shanty, where one gets 
the worst of accommodations, food, and 
treatment at an exorbitant figure. 

The succeeding day I left Punta de las 
Vacas at half past five, and passed along 
at an easy trot by a level road beside 
the river bank, whose channel had been 
cut deep into the plain by the spring 
freshets. ‘The path lay over a sandy, 
shrub-covered plain, and but little water 
was to be met with on the road. It was 
therefore more grateful to me to find in 
a deep, abrupt gorge, at eleven o’clock, 
when the sun is hottest, the loveliest 
cascade I have ever seen. The lowest 
fall was the only one I could see from 
the saddle; so I dismounted, and with- 
out taking off my spurs I clambered 
up the sheer sides of successive rocks, 
until there lay at my feet the cascade 
that I had seen from the road, while 
above, in the narrow, difficult ravine, 
were two more, one above the other, 
falling straight and smooth into the hol- 
low basins that they had themselves 
worn out in the rocks. I eagerly threw 
myself down on my side by the middle 
pool of the three, and, dropping my hat, 
I was about to plunge my head into the 
clear water, when right before me I 
saw, in the crevice between two rocks, 
a snake’s head perking itself into my 
very face. I started to my feet and 
backed two or three paces, with my 
eyes on the snake, who, no less surprised 
than myself, sought a place to hide; 
but with a stone well aimed I succeeded 
in dispatching him. I measured him 
with my eye, three and a half feet, drab 
with black spots, and hastily withdrew, 
without my desired drink, cruelly dis- 
enchanted of my beautiful dream. 

This gully leads one, climbing along 
the face of the cliff, precipitous and al- 
most impassable, to a deep valley, heavily 
wooded, which lies behind.’ For many 

1 I must make my friend Sefior J. A. Pérez re- 


sponsible for this, as I did not penetrate any fur- 
ther than to find the snake. 
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years the wood of this concealed valley 
was cut and carted away for lumber, 
thus giving the name Las Cortaderas 
(The Cuttings) to the whole region, in- 
cluding the outer valley through which 
winds the present road. If one should 
succeed in reaching the bottom of the 
hidden valley, and should stand in a cer- 
tain position with reference to the dis- 
tant mountains, he might still catch a 
glimpse of the old highway of the Incas, 
running away north among the moun- 
tains, and ouly lacking the reconstruction 
of the hanging bridges to become contin- 
uous. 

At two o'clock we crossed the Rio 
Picheutas, and on the farther bank Pas- 
cual built a fire, and on a stick roasted 
a leg of kid, on which, with some un- 
leavened bread and water from the river, 
we lunched; and after a half hour’s 
sleep in the shade of the rocks I again 
mounted, and we set off. 

At four I was well out of the heart 
of the Central Cordillera, and paused to 
take a note in the saddle: “ The hills 
of the Quebrada Seca (Dry Ravine) rise 
at the near right, of green stratified por- 
phyry, and apparently highly amygda- 
loidal. At the left flows the Rio de las 
Cuevas, in its pebbly bed; at this point 
it loses this name, and becomes the Rio 
Mendoza. Beyond the river rises an 
escarpment that the most expert mili- 
tary engineer might study with profit. 
Nature, in her fits of abstraction, pro- 
duces unconsciously and without effort 
results far surpassing our difficult at- 
tempts at imitation. Behind rises the 
mountain range, ever lessening at this 
point until it degenerates into the sand- 
hills of the Uspallata plateau. In front 
extends the valley, winding around the 
base of the hills, to whose slippery sides 
the footpath clings. Behind, thunder 
and lightning announce rain in Uspal- 
lata and Mendoza, while a few large 
drops fall upon my bare head here.” 

I rode along the river bed for about 
an hour, and picked up a number of beau- 
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tiful stones as mementoes of the valley. 
At half past five we reached a muddy 
stream, rolling its rapid and swollen tor- 
rent down the hillside to join the Rio 
Mendoza. ‘The large stones at the bot- 
tom of the stream, bowling along and 
tumbling against each other in their 
furious passage, gave me some fears of 
breaking the legs of my macho during 
the passage, but there was no time to 
wait. The stream must be crossed, and 
its current increased in rapidity and in 
volume moment by moment; for it had 
rained long and heavily on the heights 
above. The whip would not serve, for 
my macho refused to enter the stream, 
rearing furiously when I again and again 
put his head to the water. The spurs, 
however, helped me, and when at last I 
reached the other side 
fresh on my rowels. 


the blood was 


The Rio Uspallata was yet two leagues 
ahead, and already the darkness was 
closing in around me. Again I put the 
macho to the full trot, and held him to 
it for an hour across the plain. Happily 
the Uspallata flows through the smooth 
ground, and though wide and rapid it 
was not deep. I crossed easily, and rode 
up the slope to the inn, which put a 
period to this day’s ride. Here I found 
the accommodations good, and at nine 
o’clock sat down to a hot and substantial 
dinner. 

At Uspailata is another custom house, 
to the keeper of which I sent by Pascual 
the certificate which the Resguardo at 
the Puente del Inca had given me, and 
I consequently passed without delay. 
This inn is the only point on the road 
where anything like activity is found, — 
for one meets more people here than 
on the whole road elsewhere,! — and the 
stable-yard was filled with mules and 
horses of people intending to start off 
the next morning. I find that many 
persons, ill used and half starved with 
the wretched treatment which they re- 


1 By which it must not be supposed that any- 
thing like a crowd is to be found here. I saw 
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ceive along the road, are glad enough 
to stay a day or two at Uspallata, and 
obtain, at a moderate price, a good bed 
and abundant food. It 
the travelers 


receives also 
to and from San Juan, 
who come and go by a road of their 
own. 

This plain extends for nearly two 
hundred miles N. E. (perhaps more ac. 
curately N. N. E.) and S. W.,, its alti. 
tude being 6000-6500 feet above sea 
level. It is composed, as one easily 
sees by the palisades of the Rio Men- 
doza, of a stratified gravelly deposit, 
closely resembling shingle, many hun- 
dred feet in thickness, due to the grad- 
ual disintegration of the rocky summits. 
One also sees here and there the pro- 
jecting surfaces and angles of lava and 
of a calcareous tufa that is indeed very 
common through the whole region. 


I had ridden so easily and with so 
little fatigue up to this point that I de. 
termined to make the remaining thirty 


leagues between Uspallata and Mendoza 
in one day’s journey. Pascual tried to 
dissuade me, but I was determined to 
put the two days’ journey into one, and 
rose at 4.30. Moreover I carried letters 
of introduction to the Sefiores Gonzales, 
of Mendoza (Don Carlos and Don Cé. 
sar), and wished to present them before 
the expected departure 
gentlemen from the city. 

There *was no coffee ready, and it 
would take too long to make a fire and 
prepare it, and Pascual had overslept, 
so there was no remedy against starting 
onahungry stomach. I purchased bread 
and meat for the march before. leav- 


of those two 


ing, intending to stop on the road at 
about ten or eleven o’clock, await Pas- 
cual, and take breakfast, pushing on af- 
terwards towards Mendoza. I expected 
to reach this city at about ten o'clock at 
night. I thrust a roll of hard bread into 
the pocket of my traveling coat, mount- 
ed, and set out in the cool, early morn- 


about ten ora dozen, but that number is enough to 
support my statement. 
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Several friends of Pascual had 
joined him on the road, and there was 
quite a caravan sweeping along behind 
me as I turned to take a last look at the 
inn where I had slept so well after my 
hearty dinner. The ground was still 
covered with a coating of soft mud, —a 
footing that ouly a mule could stand on, 
—and ours were the first tracks that 
crossed it. Gradually the morning air 
lost its grateful coolness, and the plain 
was already dry when, in an hour, the 
sun rose and promised us a clear sky 
and a hot day. 


ing air. 


For five hours the path lay along the 
sandy uplands, with occasional insignifi- 
cant dips and rises, and at ten o’clock I 
came, riding alone, to the old and long- 
worked mines of Paramillo, which a 
century ago yielded such immense quan- 
tities of silver. Now, however, without 
being exhausted, they lie neglected and 
in ruins. 

Gradually, for the last hour, the scen- 
ery had become more rugged, though 
the vegetation had not changed nor the 
geological formation varied ; but at this 
point the road suddenly drops down a 
thousand feet from the plateau to the 
lower and outer range of the Andes, 
where the rock formation become slaty, 
with, I think, an easterly dip, though 
not a very well-marked one. 

I came to this abrupt descent at about 
half past ten, and plunged into the bed 
of a ravine which I followed for another 
hour, until I espied a rancho on the op- 
posite hillside, and beside it a thin streak 
My roll 
was long since finished, but my hunger 
was not appeased, and my throat was so 
dry that when I tried to speak my voice 
gave forth an uncertain sound, and when 
I made an effort to swallow I choked in 
the attempt. Down the decline, then, 
I hastened, regardless of my macho’s 
stumbling, and when I reached the 
rancho I drank a glass of water. Then 
I could speak, though my voice sounded 
strangely, and the little old woman fried 


of green, which meant water. 
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a half dozen of eggs, after eating which 
with a piece of bread and two cups of 
tea, absolutely all the refreshment that 
the house afforded, I felt much better. 
llere I waited half an hour for Pascual 
to come up, but as he did not appear I 
set off again down the ravine. At about 
filty rods’ distauce the thin stream sank 
away into the bibulous sand, and soon 
after my thirst again overtook me. I 
g filled a flask 


with water while it was possible, but I 


regretted then not havin 


reflected that I was now on a steep grade, 
with abundant shad« from the pine and 
other trees covering the hillsides, and it 
would be impossible not to meet suffi- 
cient water on the way, so I did not re- 
turn. The more 
rapid, and the road passed through deep 


descent became 1ow 
gulches, blotted here and there by the 
opening of some mine-shaft into the 
steep hillside, when suddenly my macho 
stumbled and fell, first throwing me 
carelessly over his ears into the dusty 
road. Like Celia and Rosalind, we 
“rose at an instant,” and as I found 
him uninjured, and felt myself equally 
sound, I again mounted, and having been 
long convinced of the truth of the old 
saying, “ Non bis in idem,” continued 
the descent at the same pace, though 
with greater precaution than before. 

At two o’clock I passed Villavicencio, 
the second rancho that has appeared on 
the road, and the last until one nears 
the outskirts (which are narrow and 
ragged) of Mendoza, fifteen leagues 
ahead. Villavicencio is a fanciful name 
to give to this cheap hut standing at the 
roadside ; but there are rich silver mines 
on the estate, and to their profits the 
owner adds the contributions which he 
exacts from the tourists for the satisfac- 
tion of poisoning them with his leathery 
raw beef and thin soup, and bread the 
remembrance of whose burnt skin and 
thin glutinous core 
of acute dyspepsia. 


gives me an attack 
Ah, the man who 
invented bread was the enemy of man- 


kind, for by this simple and guileless in- 
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strument he scattered on all hands the 
indiscriminate seeds of torture. I could 
have cursed him with a royal good will 
as I bumped along over the road, with a 
heavier weight on my stomach than I 
hope ever to have on my conscience. 

In this I wish I could be understood 
as referring solely to the proprietor of 
Villavicencio, but I cannot, for his was 
the only house on the road which my 
gluttonous heart refused to enter, and I 
knew that his, like all the bread that I 
had eaten in other places on the road, 
was an irritant poison. I did not, in- 
deed, dismount at all, but, drinking a 
glass of warm water, and giving the lit- 
tle girl who handed it to me a real, — 
not for the water, but for having such 
pretty eyes, — I pushed forward on the 
road to Mendoza. 

Two hours later I rode out into full 
view of the immense pampa where lies 
the ancient city; but although I could 
judge of its direction by the bearing of 
the road, I could not make it out in 
the broad plain that stretched off east- 
ward. 

On and on I rode. The hot sun and 
the dry wind had parched my throat, 
until I began to doubt if I should ever 
be able to speak or swallow again. I 
felt strong, however, and fresh in all 
other respects, and pushed on at full trot 
down the very gradual descent which 
would lead me to the plains. The vege- 
tation along this road from Villavicencio 
was simply the thorn bush and the flow- 
ering cactus. Here and there the cactus 
was in full bloom, with its large white 
blossoms like the magnolia flower, —a 
delicious blossom, fresh and sweet in the 
hot sun. Over the level plain, too, its 
flower shone here and there above the 
smooth surface, like a water-lily on some 
immense lake. 

At half past five I had reached the 
pampa, and the squawking parrots flew 
swiftly over my head. A dry, arid plain 
it is, needing only a little of the Chilean 
system of artificial irrigation and some 
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of the Chilean industry to bloom with 
clover and wheat. Since leaving Villa- 
vicencio at two o’clock I had seen no 
water, and it was only at six o’clock that 
I rode up to the Hornos de Cal (Lime- 
kilns), where a bucket-well stood by 
the wayside. In a moment I was on 
the ground, had thrown the bridle over 
the macho’s ears, and the bucket was on 
its rapid way to the bottom of the well, 
whence it returned full of the cool, de- 
licious water. I threw myself on the 
ground and tipped up the bucket to my 
lips, and while half of its contents ran 
down my neck and stood in a pool in 
each of my shoes I slaked the first re- 
ally furious thirst I have ever known. 
Strengthened and refreshed by that deep 
draught, I again mounted, and stood off 
across the plain towards the city, whose 
steeples could now with difficulty be dis- 
cerned in the horizon. 

At seven o'clock, already dusk, I en- 
tered the Avenida de la Chimba, a single 
street standing out from the city like 
the handle of a saucepan, — three miles 
long. ‘The row of poplar-trees at each 
side was well enough, but the street was 
full of pits and man-holes, and half of 
it was covered with a rapid stream of 
water. For three days it had rained fu- 
riously in Mendoza, and very soon the 
street became a uniform sheet of water, 
stretching away in the distance as far as 
the half-moon could light up the road to 
me. I did not like the prospect. I felt 
tired with my long ride, and weak with 
hunger. The street was ragged and full 
of holes, and covered with a treacherous 
sheet of flowing water, of unknown and 
varying depth. ‘The city was two miles 


distant, and the road deserted and badly 


lighted by the young moon, which was 
just setting. ‘The macho was heady and 
restive with passing through the water, 
and I fully made up my mind to a good 
ducking, at least, before reaching the 
city. Here and there, on a dry spot 
projecting into the water, a group of 
ladies would be found prisoners, waiting 
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for the flood to abate and leave them 
passage. A less gracious and more dis- 
heartening entrance into a city I have 
never made, and the barking of strange 
and numerous dogs behind the hedge 
of poplar-trees, together with the raving 
of the exposed drains? on each side of 
the road, only added to the sensation of 
annoyance and distrust that ruled me. 
Fetid odors, too, rose to meet me, and 
once the macho shied very violently at 
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the body of a dead dog which floated by 
him in the faint light. At length I 
struck dry land, and found my way by 
inquiry to the Hotel Nacional, having 
accomplished my task, and traveled the 
thirty leagues during the day. I had 
left the saddle four times: once to tight- 
en the saddle-girths, once when I break- 
fasted, once to take a drink of water, 
and once when the macho threw me 
over his ears and fell on top of me. 
Stuart Chisholm. 
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“A LIFE of home; very quiet, very 
retired ; no Bohemianism” ( Une vie en 
famille; trés calme, tres retirée; aucune 
bohéme), — so does M. Coppée epitomize 
the story of his younger days; and the 
words might also, it seems to me, serve 
fittingly for a motto to a critical study of 
his works, or more fittingly still, per- 
haps, for a starting-point. 

And a strange starting-point, too, al- 
though the statement itself may seem 
strange. Une vie en famille, aucune bo- 
heme, —such would constitute no excep- 
tional commencement to the career of 
an American or English man 
But it unquestionably strikes 
tional keynote in the life of 
littérateur. 


of letters. 
an excep- 
a French 
For the French journalist, 
or novel-writer, or poet, generally comes 
to Paris at an early age. His home lies 
far away in the sunny south, or by the 
mist-haunted western shores, or in the 
rich central plains. The ties that bind 
him to it are very loose. He is rather 
proud of their looseness. He throws 
himself into the whirl of the great city 
with all the zest and eagerness of his 
youth, and with such talent as may be 
in him. There is first the Bohemian- 
ism of the student, that motley life of 


1 Acequias-Mendoza is 2473.12 feet above sea- 
level. (Pretot-Freire. ) 
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the Quartier Latin that has been de- 
scribed so often and so well; a life of 
gay poverty, and noisy pleasures, and 
shifty expedients, and ephemeral loose 
loves, — loves that Alfred de Musset 
has idealized, and Gavarni caricatured. 
Then, with a few added years and some 
beginnings of success, he passes into 
the adjacent Bohemianism of literature 
and art. Here there is, perhaps, a lit- 
tle less noise, a little more money to 
spend, and in the loves a greater affec- 
tation of passion and sentiment. Oth- 
erwise, in this real essence, things re- 
main much as they were, until that mo- 
ment, retarded as long as may be, when 
the author “ranges himself.” But such 
a late return to the ordinary bourgeois 
ways scarcely avails to recolor his views 
of life or revivify his art. The influ- 
ences of early manhood cannot thus be 
eliminated. ‘They have become bone of 
bone and flesh of flesh. 

Quite other were the influences that 
went to the moulding of M. Coppée’s 
character. He has himself told us, in 
a graceful letter which the Gaulois pub- 
lished a few months ago, the story of 
his earlier years. “I was born in Paris 
in 1842,” he writes, “ my parents being 
Parisians. My father was a humble 
clerk in the war office. The family was 
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numerous,” — numerous, that is, accord- 
ing to French ideas, — “ and we were not 
rich ; but there is the more love when the 
space is small, and all have to live very 
close together. My father had a dream- 
er’s nature, and was passionately fond of 
letters. He taught me to love them, too, 
and from my first school-days I laid to- 
gether lines of unequal length, with a 
rhyme at the end. at the 
Lycée Saint-Louis, where I was only a 
day scholar. 


That was 


At night I wrote my ex- 
ercises near the only lamp, on the table 
round which all the family were gath- 
ered. . . . Iwasa delicate child, an idle 
scholar, but the 
margins of my copy-books. . . . I was 


there were verses on 


still very young when one of my sisters 
married; then another died; then my 
father died, too, and I was left alone 
with my mother and my eldest sister. 
To be the head of a family at twenty, 
—that was at once hard and sweet. I 
had in turn become a clerk in the war 
office, and, like my father, brought home 
my salary at the end of each month, to 
help keep matters going. 


Meanwhile 
I was always writing things of all 
kinds, — stories, plays, verse especially. 
The whole has long since been con- 
demned. . . . It was only at the age of 
twenty-three that I began to think that 
some of my poems might perhaps de- 
serve publication. I was encouraged by 
the poetical brotherhood presided over 
by Catulle Mendes, to which I had just 
been admitted. I owe an infinite debt 
of gratitude to Mendes: without him I 
should never have taken confidence in 
myself. The Reliquaire, my first vol- 
ume, appeared in 1866; the Intimités 
in 1867... . But I remained in com- 
plete obscurity; a few literary men, 
a few poets, had read my verses, and 
that was all. of the Pas- 
sant, in 1869, changed the whole tenor 
of my life... . That was fifteen years 
ago, and now my works — poetry and 


The success 


dramas — form six volumes, more than 
five thousand lines. It is not for me to 
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speak of them, to enumerate them, even. 
. .. As to my private life, it is entire- 
ly devoid of interest. A poet’s exist- 
ence is made up of dreams and sheets 
of blackened paper. I have never mar- 
ried, and live with my eldest sister, my 
dear Annette, who has also remained 
single, and has taken the place of my 
mother, who died a few years ago. I 
live in a retired part of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, in a quiet house, sur- 
rounded by books and flowers. <As I 
am still not rich, I leave home to fulfill 
my duties as librarian to the Théatre 
Francois, and to be present at the first 
performances of new plays, which I crit- 
isise in the columns of the Patrie. And 
now what more can I tell you? That 
I have gone somewhat into society, but 
do so no longer, the working hours of 
life being too precious; .. . that the 
red ribbon of the Legion of Honor was 
given me in 1876; and that I am a can- 
didate for the Academy. I wish you 
could add to this biography that I shall 
be elected. If such were your proph- 
ecy, it would be a very imprudent one. 
My chances, I am assured, are slight, 
albeit I have been excellently received 
by all the Immortals. The great obsta- 
cle, as one of them assured me with much 
kindness, is that I am_ paradoxically 
young; and yet, alas, I shall so soon be 
forty.” 

Fortunately, M. Coppée’s youth has 
not prevailed against him, aud he is now, 
as we all know, one of the Immortals, 
and occupies a place among the gods 
on the sunny peaks of the Academical 
Olympus. There may he, by all means, 
“live happy ever afterwards.” But my 
object in quoting these autobiographical 
passages has not been to lead to that 
climax of the old-fashioned novel. Still 
less has it been to pander to the taste 
for personal detail, the very gossip of 
literature, which is invading genuine 
criticism ever more and more. What I 
have wished to do is to show, as it were, 
the foundation of M. Coppée’s art. Let 
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us see to what extent the superstructure 
may accord with it. 
Born in Paris, of Parisian parents, 
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a Parisian of the Parisians, no wonder 
that M. Coppée loves Paris. He loves 
it in its every aspect, as a lover the 
face of his mistress. I don’t mean that 
he loves it with an affection altogether 
exclusive. To go through the world 
having no eye whatever for the great 
aspects of nature was possible even for 
a real poet, in the days of Villon. It 
can scarcely be possible in this nine- 
teenth century of And so M. 
Coppée is to be only half believed when 
he exclaims, — 


ours. 


“For me, why, Paris is my only love;’’ 

or again, — 
** Yes, I love Paris with a morbid love, 

And everywhere regret the Seine’s old shores. 

Before the circling sea or snowy peaks 

I dream of” — 
What? A suburb ringing to the shouts 
of childliood, some forgotten field in 
which clothes have been hung out to 
dry, old leprous walls covered with half- 
torn advertisements. Yes, M. Coppée 
is to be cnly half believed when he ex- 
presses his admiration for these things 


as if he admired nothing else. Indeed, 


1¢ 
it seems scarcely possible altogether to 
acquit his enthusiasm for some of them 


Sut 
be that as it may, he certainly admires 


of a slight suspicion of affectation. 


other things, too, — the sea, for exam- 
ple. Still, unquestionably, the scenery 
to which his thought turns most habitu- 
ally, lovingly, caressingly, is that of the 
incomparable city. There he is happy 
andat home. There he chooses the best 
colors of his palette. 

And not the scenery only, the mere 
inanimate nature of Paris, does he linger 
over with affection. He loves all the 
innumerable scenes from the drama of 
life that are ever being enacted there. 
The streets are to him as a stage in a 
theatre that is always open, and there 
the performances range from the deep- 


est tragedy to the lightest farce. How 
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What a jumble of 
Here the 
sturdy on his wooden 
leg, traces the plan of some battle for 
the benefit of our open-mouthed recruit. 
Here, in the half-deserted Faubourg 
Saint- Germain, a discreet abbeé 
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interesting it all is! 


characters and situations! 


hale pensioner, 


leads 
homeward from mass a boy marquis, 
and seems to be seeking for admissible 
terms in which to describe the young 
gentleman’s ancestors of the time of the 
Ligue. Here a little motherly atom — 
in mourning, alas! —conducts a smaller 
atom to school, and (for M. Coppée re- 
coils from no humblest detail) wipes the 
smaller atom’s tiny nose. [ere a noisy 
band of students and grisettes, bent on 
some river expedition, fills the station 
with song and strident laughter. Here, 
in the evening quiet of the Luxembourg 
gardens, a young soldier, haled unwill- 
ingly from the plough, and a servant 
from the same far village mingle their 
memories of home, and speak their sim- 
ple loves. Here the drunkard, sitting 
sodden at his table, traces with unsteady 
finger a woman’s name in the drippings 
from his wine-can. 

Yes, for the seeing eye and the sym- 
pathetic spirit, how full of interest is 
that ever-changing kaleidoscope of life! 
A seeing eye M. Coppée unquestiona- 
bly has, and in a most marked degree 
a sympathetic spirit. At this point I 
place my hand upon the main-spring, 
the motive power, of his art. I touch 
For up- 
yards of sixty years or so the bour- 
geois has been the object of gibe and in- 
sult on the part of nearly all in France 
who hold pen or brush. 


one of its chief peculiarities. 


Gavarni would 
not unwillingly have asphyxiated him 
with the mingled odors of punch, pat- 
chouli, and cigars. ‘There was one oth- 
er fiery and homicidal gentleman of the 
romantic school who expressed a can- 
nibal desire to feed upon him. From 
such cravings of hate M. Coppée is 
free. The environment of his early 
days has given him the kindliest capac- 
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ity of insight into homely joys and sor- 
rows. He knows how much of courage 
and patient effort and unostentatious 
self-devotion lies hidden in lives to out- 
ward seeming quite commonplace and 
mean. He is seldom happier than when 
he can cull some dainty flower from soil 


He 


has tears for those tragedies that are 


that looks unpromising and barren. 


not really less pathetic because they oc- 
cur in humble existences. The Humble, 
—that is the title of one of his books. 
It opens with the story of a peasant 
girl ill married to a village prodigal, — 
one of those marriages in which, as he 
says, 
** Close on the first kiss the first cuff follows.’’ 

Then comes the baby; and the wo- 
man’s husband, having by that time 


spent all her savings, insists on her go- 


ing to Paris as a nurse. Of course he 
see that the child is well 
taken care of meanwhile, and equally 
of course he villainously neglects it, and 


it dies. When she comes back, after 


promises to 


weary weeks of absence, yearning with 
all her mother-heart for the tiny crea- 
ture whom she expects to see prosper- 
ing and well, she finds, instead, a broken 
cradle, dirty and cobwebbed. I take 
another of these poems. It is entitled 
A Son, and tells of a boy’s school ca- 
reer, promising, brilliant, with all its 
boundless hopes and _ possibilities, but 
suddenly shadowed and blighted by the 
revelation of shame and 
He devotes his 
changed life to her, tends her through 
the long querulous years of age and in- 
firmity, and when she dies is left a poor, 
broken, prematurely old little govern- 
ment clerk. 


his mother’s 
his own illegitimacy. 


A similar story, though 
told for the nonce in prose (M. Cop- 
pée being ambidextrous in the use of 
prose and verse), is the story of another 
government clerk, a man famed for his 
thews and sinews, his bulk and brawn, 
his autobiographical anecdotes of mid- 
night victory over the footpad and assas- 
sin, of wild and perilous adventure in 
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war and love, and yet discovered to be 
the gentlest of kindly creatures, whose 
evening hours, so terribly depicted by 
himself, are really spent in ministering 
to an aged mother. 

I will not affirm that there is not 
some faint suspicion of affectation in 
a few of M. Coppée’s presentments of 
humble life: the grocer, for instance. 
I am prepared to sympathize to the 
utmost with his domestic sorrows, the 
coldness and ill-nature of his wife, his 
childlessness ; with the feeling that 
prompts him, like Miss Mattie in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s delicately beautiful story of 
Cranford, to sell lollipops for nothing 


to the little curly-headed purchasers. 


But when I am asked to drop the tear 
of sensibility over the elegiac melan- 
choly with which he chops his sugar, 
why, then I begin to doubt whether I 
Nor 
can I stifle the same suspicion when, 
through many lines of very good verse, 
the poet moralizes over 


am being treated quite seriously. 


** An old shoe, ignoble, fearful, foul, 

Gone at the heel, the sole breached and agape, 

Hideous as want, and like want sinister.’’ 

One does not like to be so reminded, 
and yet one zs reminded of Sterne, and 
his remarks on the ramshackle old car- 
riage in the vineyard at Dessein’s ; yes, 
and of Thackeray’s somewhat uncom- 
plimentary comment on that sentimental 
performance. 

But still, after making every deduc- 
tion, there is no doubt that in his sym- 
pathetic delineation of humble life, his 
kindly thought for those who are trod- 
den down in the great battle, M. Coppée 
has given proof of a very distinctive 
talent and nature. The vein is not one 
that French poetry has worked to any 
great purpose. A few poems by Victor 
Hugo are all that I at present remem- 
ber as being at all remarkable. For 
Sainte-Beuve, as a poet, was by no 
means in the first rank; and his ear- 
lier work, which bears most affinity in 
subject with this work of M. Coppée, is 
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moreover without M. Coppée’s tender- 
ness and peculiar moral elevation of 
tone and ready accessibility to noble and 
generous ideas. 

Here again I lay my hand, as it were, 
on one of the most essential character- 
istics of M. Coppée’s art. Here the 
education of his earlier years has stood 
him in good stead. We have all lately 
heard much about that great goddess Lu- 
bricity, whose image fell, not perhaps 
from Jupiter, but from some inferior 
and foul deity, and whom France in 
general, and Paris in particular, is sup- 
posed to worship with a very special 
veneration. 
ries — M. Zola in chief — clamoring 
round Mr. Matthew the 
Ephesians of old clamored round St. 
Paul; and, sooth to say, her rites occu- 


We can imagine her vota- 


Arnold, as 


py 2 place all too prominent and hideous 
in contemporary French literature. If 
we accepted the pictures of life which 
the “naturalist” novelists offer to us 
as true, or as being in any sense the 
whole truth, we might indeed despair 
of the country; weeping for the decay 
of a race to which in past times — aye, 
and in the present — mankind has ever 
Some French 
novelists have a good purpose in view, 


owed and owes so much. 


and M. Alphonse Daudet unquestionably 
wished to convey a weighty and terri- 
ble message when he wrote his Sapho; 
but there is a kind of acceptance of 
vice as the normal condition of men, a 
persistent dwelling upon it, that are in 
the last degree morbid and unhealthy. 
But these pictures of French life are in- 
complete and unfaithful. For all their 
braggart claims to scientific exactitude, 
and the noisy advertising of what they 
are pleased to call “ human documents,” 
M. Zola and his friends are only topsy- 
turvy idealists, with mud for ideal. Be- 
hind the France of the French novel- 
writer, a France which we know only 
too well, isa France of toil and self- 
sacrifice and generous deeds and noble 
aspirations, of kindly domestic pieties 
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and even of faith 


France is far less 


and pure, true love, 
and prayer. This 
known to us. We catch a glimpse of it 
now and again. We hear its voice oc- 
casionally. But it never flauuts itself 
much, nor does it cry its virtues from 
the housetops. 

Of this France M. Coppce may fit- 
tingly be called the laureate. I can- 
not attempt to enumerate the poems, or 
stories, or plays of his which may be re- 
garded as a setting to some elevated, 
kindly thought, which present this poor 
human stuff of ours in one of its nobler, 
better shapes. ‘The catalogue would be 
too long. 

Do I want a tale of Christ-like for- 
giveness for the most terrible of inju- 
ries? There is the poem of Irene de 
Grandfief, who sets to tend a 
wounded German officer, and discovers 
from his talk that he has killed her lover, 


herself 


somewhere near Metz, in midnight am- 
bush, and yet, through a long night of 
agony that silvers the hair round her 
young forehead, she supplies at the stated 
times the medicine on which the frail 
life of her sick foe depends. Do I want 
a story of self-devotion? There is the 
poem that tells of two prisoners, during 
the Reign of Terror, both bearing the 
same name; and how the younger, who 
is unmarried and childless, accepts the 
guillotine in the place of the other. 
Again, there are poems that deal with 
self-sacrifice, not in some high and tragic 
moment, when every impulse is strung 
to highest pitch, but carried out heroic- 
ally through the long hours of life, — 
youth, health, love itself, being given up 
to duty. 

Scarcely one of M. Coppée’s prose 
contes fails to have motive, 
They are very various in subject, of 
course, yet nearly all have, if not ex- 
actly a purpose, still an animating soul 
of goodness and elevated thought. We 
know pretty well by this time in what 
terms the average French littérateur is 
likely to speak of love, and how much 


a@ moral 
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of mere sensuality will enter into his 
view of the 
and women. 


between men 
It is by contrast that Al- 
fred de Musset’s beautiful poem, Une 


relations 


Bonne Fortune, shiues so silvery pure. 
It seems like a rift in a cloudy sky, 
through which he had caught a glimpse 
We get the 
same impression again from the story of 
the actor, who receives a letter of as- 
signation from a girl, almost a child, 


of a purer, better heaven. 


foolish and stage-struck, and suddenly 
bethinks himseli that he might have a 
daughter of that age, and dismisses her 
with warning and kindly words, — yes, 
and with a superb and patriarchal bless- 
ing; 


for even when an actor does the 
good and the right thing, he still can 
hardly help doing it with an eye to im- 
aginary footlights. 

I have said that many of the stories 
have for obvious motive a kindly and 
elevated thought, and seem to exhale 
a fresh perfume of rectitude and disin- 
terestedness. Was Captain Mercadier 
a perfect personage? Scarcely that, 
I fear. “ He was not a saint,” we are 
told, and there appeared every proba- 
bility, when he took his pension and re- 
tired to live thereon in his native town, 
that the local café would absorb most of 
From this, from a 
life of selfish, brutal old-bachelorhood, 
he is rescued by the hand of a child, a 


his slender means. 


little lame foundling, who becomes to 
him asa daughter. Foreground, back- 
ground, middle distance, figures, and ac- 
cessories, all are different, and yet one 
is vaguely reminded of Silas Marner. 
Poor Leture, too, —a sad story, possibly 
a true oue: the gutter child, the re- 
formatory, the branded life, the jail, 
the honest effort to mend, and then the 
devoted friendship for a young country 
mason, who gradually deteriorates in 
the tainted moral atmosphere of Paris, 
turns thief to feed his pleasures, and al- 
lows innocent Leture to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the crime and accept 
transportation for life. And Annette 
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de Cardaillan, whose heart has been 
broken by the unworthiness of a young 
roué to whom she was engaged, and who 
has become a sister of charity ; and who, 
as she goes her way through Paris in 
an omnibus, is moved by a workingwo- 
man’s homely story of her child’s sick- 
ness, and gives to the little one the last 
memorial she has kept of the world and 
of her love, —a medal blessed by the 
Pope; whereupon the conductor, who 
is an old soldier and to 
the Intransigeant, and regards “ clerical- 
ism” as the “enemy,” feels inclined to 
raise his testimony; but seeing that the 
mother is moved, he contents himself, 
out of pity for the weaker sex, with 
smiling the smile of superiority. 


a subscriber 


For 
that smile, I fear M. Coppcée has not 
all the respect that might be wished; 
and yet it possesses an attraction even 
for the greatest among Frenchmen. Has 
not M. Renan confessed that long study 
of religious questions has produced in 
him at last the same mind that was in 
Victor Hugo's Gavroche and Flaubert’s 
M. Homais? But M. Coppée’s stage of 
religious development is not so advanced. 
He still sees that the older faiths pro- 
duced flowers too beautiful and delicate 
for ridicule. 

Am I doing his art any wrong by 
dwelling at such Jength upon its ethical 
side ? I do not 
believe that M. Coppée himself would 
think so, if these lines were ever to fall 


I scarcely think so. 


under his eye. A noble purpose, how- 
ever, is not everything. Good inten- 
tions alone will not save a poet. He 
must be an artist as well as a moralist, 
or he is a failure. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to inquire what is the value of M. 
Coppée’s gift as a maker of prose and 
verse. 

I myself set it very high. The stories 
contained in the Contes en Prose and 
the Vingt Contes Nouveaux are grace- 
fully and artistically told. They are 
short, and naturally slight ; some indeed 
incline rather to the essay than to the 
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story, but each has a sufficiency of inter- 
est to justify its existence, and near- 
ly all have much more than this. M. 
Coppée possesses preéminently the gift 
of presenting concrete fact rather than 
abstraction, — the gift, it may be re- 
membered, which M. Taine thought so 
noticeable in Thackeray; the gift, by 
the way, which belongs more specially 
to the literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as compared with that of the eigh- 
teenth. We seem to know his person- 
ages, to have met them and seen them 
among just such surroundings as the 
Small 
as is the canvas, the picture is finished ; 
and yet it remains what it should be, in 
those proportions, a sketch. <A sketch, 
also, is M. Coppée’s one novel, Une 
Idylle pendant le Siege. That is the 
fault of it. For in a novel we require 
stronger characterization, greater grasp 
of character, and, I was going to add, a 
more searching dissection of motive and 
impulse; but dissection is scarcely the 
right image, for dissection implies death, 
whereas the art of the novelist consists 
rather in vivisection, and should show 
us the human heart and intellect in full 
play and activity. This tale of love, 
with the siege of Paris for running ac- 
companiment, is not one of my favorites 
among M. Coppée’s works. I do not 
feel, when I have read it, that I know 
the hero and heroine particularly well, 
or that I have enlarged my knowledge 
of character, or deepened my insight 
into life. Loves belonging so essentially 
to the commonplace of French litera- 
ture scarcely seem to require for their 
enacting such a tremendgus theatre as 
the great siege, with its background of 
famine and blood and fire. There is 
an incongruity about the whole thing, a 
want of keeping. Nor is this feeling 
removed by the fact that the male lover, 
at least, appears occasionally to share 
it too, and to be dimly conscious that 
his philandering is not quite opportune. 
“ Blood and iron,” —the times rang to 


writer has considered essential. 
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other music than the love-notes in the 
human voice. 

However, it is not as a prose-writer 
that M. Coppée is mainly known, or de- 
serves to be known. So I will not lin- 
The 
ampler, finer field of his poetry calls me 
onward. 

It is a field which he has cultivated 
to various purposes. 


ger for quotation and comment. 


There are plays, 
real plays, plays to be acted; not plays 
written as an English or an American 
poet would probably have written them, 
simply for “the closet,” but plays tha 
have stood the glare of the footlights, 
with pelf and applause for result. Was 
it not after the performance of one of 
these, the Passant, by Madame Sarah 
3ernhardt and Mademoiselle Agar that 
he awoke, like Byron, famous, and 
crowned with a night’s green growth of 
laurel leaves? As interludes to the 
plays, there are “ occasional ” theatrical 
pieces, written for the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the performance of Hernani, or 
the two hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Besides these theatrical pieces, of 
which the most important, and I think 
the best, is Severo Torelli, produced not 
so long since at the Odéon, — besides 
these, M. Coppée has written a very 
considerable number of miscellaneous 
poems, which have appeared in a very 
considerable number of dainty little vol- 
umes: and the dainty little volumes 
have from time to time been compressed 
into. volumes that are thicker, though 
still dainty, — for M. Lemerre, the pub- 
lisher, publishes all things well, — and 
the result is a goodly show of verse. 
But perhaps a little cataloguing may 
not be amiss. For French poetry does 
not win its way very rapidly into other 
lands, and though there are doubtless 
some of my readers who know a great 
deal more about M. Coppée than I do, 
yet it would not perhaps be quite safe 
for me, on any grounds, to assume that 
all stand to me in that relationship. So 
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for those who are not so advanced in 
knowledge, I may as well be categorical. 
M. Coppée’s opus No. 1, then, —or rath- 
er, perhaps, opusculus, as it contains but 
very few pages, — was the Reliquaire, 
published in 1864, twenty years ago, 
and, told, at poet’s own 
expense. At these first ventures of lit- 
erature, what winds of hope belly their 
sails, and how do the reefs and quick- 
sands them with white teeth, 
and the deeps of oblivion wait for them 
as for a prey! 


we are the 


guash at 


M. Coppée was among 
those more fortunate traffickers whose 
argosies arrive safely at the desired 
haven. The book had but a small sale, 
no doubt, but it “numbered good in- 
tellects.” The fit and few knew that 
another real poet was born; and their 
knowledge acquired greater certainty in 
1867, when the Intimités appeared, to 


be followed, not long after, by the 


Poémes Modernes, which opens with 
the pathetic story of Angelus, the little 
foundling loved to death by an old priest 
and an old soldier; and followed again 
by two of M. Coppée’s noblest poems, 
the Bénédiction and the Greve des For- 
gerons. 

Here the poet was giving the full 
measure of his genius, —for I think 
that great word is admissible. He was 
using, and to fine purpose, the more 
tragic stops in this human nature of 
ours. La Bénédiction is a story of the 
siege of Saragossa. It purports to be 
told by an old trooper, whose most famil- 
iar form of speech was an oath, but 
whose memory is yet filled with horror 
as he goes over the incidents of the last 
day of the siege. After the walls were 
taken each house became a citadel, each 
house had to be carried by storm. The 
priests were known to have been the 
soul of the When one was 
seen among the combatants, he was shot 
down gayly. At last one of the attack- 
ing columns came before a convent 
chapel, and found some of their com- 
rades struggling with a group of monks 


defense. 
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on the threshouw. 
monks down. 


A volley mowed the 
“Then,” says the troop- 
er, “ when the dense smoke had slowly 
rolled away, we saw from underneath 
the pent heap of the dead long streams 
of blood veining the steps, and behind 
the immense dim interior of the church. 
Tapers starred the gloom with points of 
gold ;' incense filled the place with the 
languor of its perfume ; and right at the 
end, with his face turned towards the 
altar in the choir, a very tall, white- 
haired priest was quietly finishing the 
mass, as if he had not heard the sound 
of the battle. 

“ The evil scene is so present to my 
memory that, as I speak, I almost think 
I see it still, — the old convent with its 
Moorish front, the great brown corpses 
of the monks, the sun making the red 
blood steam upon the pavement, and in 
the black frame of the portal that priest 
and that altar sparkling like a reliquary, 
and ourselves struck dumb for the mo- 
ment and awed. ... ‘ Fire!’ cried an 
officer. No one moved. The priest cer- 
tainly heard, but showed no sign, and 
faced us with the consecrated host, for 
he had now come to that part of the 
service when the priest turns towards 
the faithful and blesses them. [lis up- 
lifted arms looked like wings out- 
stretched, and all recoiled as he made 
the sign of the cross in the air with the 
remonstrance ; and we could see that he 
trembled no more than before a congre- 
gation of pious women, and heard his 
fine voice slowly chanting forth, ‘ Ben- 
edicat vos omnipotens Deus.’ ‘ Fire,’ 
repeated the savage voice, ‘or I lose my 
temper!’ Then one of our men, a sol- 
dier, but a coward, lifted his gun and 
fired. The old man grew very pale, but 
without lowering his eyes, that shone 
with a stern, high courage, he added, 
‘Pater et Filius.” What frenzy, what 
veil of blood maddening a human brain, 
caused another shot to ring from our 
ranks I know not. Nevertheless that 
deed was done. The monk, leaning with 
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one hand on the altar, and striving to 
bless us once more, lifted again the 
heavy monstrance of gold. For the 
third time he traced in the air the sign 
of pardon, and in a voice very low, but 
still quite audible, for all sounds had 
hushed, he said, with his eyes closed, 
‘ Et Spiritus Sanctus,’ and then fell dead, 
having finished his prayer. 

‘The monstrance rebounded three 
times from the pavement; and as we 
were all, even the oldest troopers, stand- 
ing with grounded arms, awed and hor- 
ror-struck at the sight of a murder so 
foul and a martyrdom so heroic, ‘ Amen !’ 
cried a drummer-boy, and burst out 
laughing.” 

There is a certain melancholy pleas- 
ure in seeing how inadequately one’s 
prose renders a poem of this kind. But 
it is a pleasure which may easily pall, 
and I shall not translate any portion of 
the Greve des Forgerons. That, again, 
is a dramatic monologue, such as Mr. 
Browning has accustomed us to, and 
deals with incidents equally tragic. The 
story, too, is told with equal power. 
An old iron-worker recounts to his 
judges the tale of the strike: how his 
grandchildren were starving; how he 
appealed to the committee to let him go 
back to work; how one of the club ora- 
tors, living on the general subscriptions, 
gibed at his misery; and how he struck 
him down with his hammer. To deal 
with themes like these in fully adequate 
verse is to be a poet of high quality. 

After the Greve des Forgerons came 
Les Humbles, to which I have already 
referred ; and a few pieces written in 
1870, during the siege of Paris; pieces, 
with the exception of the Lettre d'un 
Mobile Breton, by no means remarka- 
ble. Then followed a very characteris- 
tic volume of Promenades et Intérieurs. 
Its title may indicate the contents. This 
was succeeded by Le Cahier Rouge, a 
collection of disconnected pieces. This 
brings us to 1874. Les Récits et les 
Elégies appeared in 1878. It contains 
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a number of miscellaneous poems; a 
series which is called Les Mois; anoth- 
er entitled Jeunes Filles; the story of 
Tréne de Grandfief ; and several Récits 
Epiques, of the kind inaugurated by 
Victor Hugo in the Légendes des Siecles. 
Of these the finest — though several are 
fine —is, in my opinion, La Téte de 
la Sultane, which is as full of Oriental 
color and as tragic as a picture by Henri 
Régnault. 

Lastly, after the Récits et les Elégies, 
came Contes en Vers and Poésies Di- 
verses, whereof the two most notable are 
La Marchande de Journaux and L’En- 
faut de la Balle: the first being one of 
those stories of humble life in which M. 
Coppée excels, — an old newspaper sell- 
er, to whom the rise and fall of political 
interests mean only the more or less of 
comfort for her little weakling grandson ; 
and the second, the story of a child born 
in the theatre and bred among the foot- 
lights, who achieves upon the boards a 
success phenomenal in every sense, and 
dies a martyr to her triumph. 

All these several volumes represent a 
large body of verse: love poems in con- 
siderable number, stories of history and 
legend, stories of every-day life, ‘ oc- 
sasional ” verses not a few, sonnets in 
profusion, a few dainty vers de société, 
and a small quantity of songs. ‘The 
field has yielded a large and varied crop. 
What is to be said as to the quality of 
the grain ? 

Of the moral quality of M. Coppée’s 
work I have already spoken. As to the 
literary quality, a few words are neces- 
sary. First I would say of M. Coppée’s 
verse that it possesses the gift of spon- 
taneity. It is not “art manufacture.” 
Does that seem small praise and merely 
negative commendation ? far 
from being my view. Take, by way of 
contrast, the poems of M. Leconte de 
Lisle. 


Such is 


M. Leconte de Lisle has learn- 
ing, industry, an artist’s real desire of 
perfection. But all his work “ is full of 
labor ; man cannot utter it.” The sense 
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of effort chills the reader’s pleasure. 
There is none of the seemingly careless 
excellence of absolute mastery. Every 
line bears the marks of the hammer and 
the anvil. 


different. 


With M. Coppée it is quite 
Ilere every poem seems to 
have sprung from a genuine inspiration. 
It has taken root one does not quite 
know how, and efiloresces naturally. Of 
M. 


Coppée may produce with great difficul- 


course this may not be really so. 


ty, possibly with even more real pain 
than M. Leconte de Lisle ; but so far as 
the 
such matters one is concerned only with 


result is concerned, —and in all 
results, — the younger alone is a spon- 
taneous poct. 

Closely allied to this gift of sponta- 
Does that. 
I fancy not, to 
those who are under any sort of profes- 


neity is a gift of interest. 
too, seem a slight thing? 


sional compulsion to read even a small 
part of the thoroughly unreadable verse 
which is produced annually. If poets 
would only realize that one of the es- 
sential conditions of saying something 
is having something to say; that a nec- 
essary preliminary to all poetry is some 
thought, passion, emotion, that is worthy 
of poetry’s brocaded vesture, some scene 
from the great drama of life that is fit 
to keep the stage! M. Coppée does not 
fall into the mistake of supposing that 
gossamer 
He to weave with 
sufficient substance. 


can be made imperishable. 


silk of 


When he sings, it 


takes care 


is because he has something to sing 


about ; and the result is, as I have in- 


timated, that his poetry is nearly always 
interesting. 
limits of his art; 


Moreover, he respects the 
for while his friend 
and contemporary, M. Sully-Prudhomme, 
goes astray only too habitually in phil- 
osophical speculation, and his immortal 
senior, Victor Hugo, often declaims, if 
one may venture reverently to say so, in 
a manner which is tedious, M. Coppée 
sticks rigorously to what may be called 
the proper regions of poetry. When he 
falls into prose, as he very occasionally 
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does, it is not because he has wandered 
out of the right path, but because he 
has faltered. Such lapses are rare. Ha- 
bitually his step is as sure as it is easy 
and light. 

“ L’art pour l’art!” Does that mean 
that art is to exist for artists alone, and 
only those qualities in a work of art are 
to be considered which appeal to the art- 
ist’s fellow craftsmen? If so, surely the 
message of art were singularly impov- 
erished. Let art exist for artists, by all 
Let every technical excellence 
have full weight and value. 


means. 
It is searce- 
ly possible to exaggerate the superb im- 
portaice of workmanship. But beyond 
the artist lies the great mass of men. 
To them the technical side of art appeals 
only ina modified degree. They feel its 
insufficiency or absence. A sure and 
right instinct tells them, as I have already 
said, that if the poet is not an artist, 
he has scant reason of existence, what- 
ever may be the worth of the message 
he has to deliver. Still, when this has 
been granted to the full, it remains that 
to the mass of men the message and its 
worth are the objects of chief attraction. 
Surely I am not contending that some 
direct ethical purpose should be the mo- 
tive of every work of art. Far from it. 
The motive may be one of thought, or 
passion, or feeling, or fancy, or imagina- 
tion, — may, in fact, be of almost any 
kind. 3ut it must be there. Nor, 
maugre M. Zola and his school, will 
sane and healthy ethics mar either the 
message or the form of its delivery. So 
long as we are men, and not beasts, the 
human, not the bestial, must be the best 
stimulants, must answer best to our 
needs. To these remarks M. Coppée’s 
works, in their sum and totality, may 
most fittingly serve for illustration. He 
is an artist, and an admirable one. He 
possesses most fully the technique of 
French poetry. He plays upon his in- 
strument with all powerand grace. But 
he is no mere virtuoso. There is some- 
thing in him beyond the executant. Of 
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Malibran Alfred de Musset says, most 
beautifully, that she had that “ voice of 
the heart which alone has power to 
reach the heart.” Here, also, behind 
the skillful playcr on language, the deft 
manipulator of rhyme and rhythm, the 
learned disposer of pause and cesura, 
one feels the beating of a human heart. 
One feels that the artist has himself 
felt. One feels that he is giving us per- 
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sonal impressions of life and its joys 
and sorrows, that his imagination is 
powerful because it is genuinely his 
own, that the flowers of his fancy spring 
spontaneously from the soil. Nor can I 
regard it as aught but an added grace 
that the strings of that instrument of 
his should vibrate so readily to what is 
beautiful and unselfish and delicate in 
human feeling. 


Frank T. Marzials. 
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1639, Mo.1,1. Long time hath over- 
past since I arrived in the colony of the 
Massachusetts, and long neglected hath 
been the keeping of a certain resolve 
made when first I set foot upon these 
shores. As we came hither on the good 
ship Susan and Ellen, I had much dis- 
course with Madam Richard Saltonstall, 
who claimeth a sort of kinship with 
brother Herbert, through his wife, the 
sometime widow Walgrave, by reason 
of which she showed me great civility 
and gave me store of wise counsels. 
Amongst the mahy was one to keep a 
journal of what notable things should 
befall in this new world I was coming 
to. I repent me that I have not more 
speedily followed her valued advice, al- 
beit no very great nor tragic event hath 
yet transpired. 

Touching my first impressions of this 
same new world, truly I am not like to 
forget my grievous disappointment. I 
had fair imaginings of something like 

1 “ The governor, Mr. Bellingham, was married. 
{I would not mention such ordinary matters but 
by reason of some remarkable accidents.] The 
young gentlewoman was ready to be contracted 
to a friend of his who lodged in his house, and by 
his consent had proceeded so far with her, when, 
on the sudden, the governor treated with her and 
obtained her for himself. He excused it by the 
strength of his affection.’? (Winthrop’s History 
of New England, vol. ii.) 

The young gentlewoman here mentioned was 
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Arcady, but it seemeth not at all Arca- 
dian on nearer view, while the poor lit- 
tle town of Boston filleth the beholder 
with neither awe nor admiration. I 
dare not declare my mind in this re- 
spect by reason of giving offense to the 
good people hereabout, who affect to find 
it a paradise. Sure I am that without 
the town it is indeed a very wilderness, 
— yea, and filled, too, with wild beasts 
and savages, as I am assured, and have 
indeed the proof of my own senses; for 
the former, I hear them roar o’ nights, 
and for the latter, I have beheld them 
walking the streets, and profess myself 
in such deadly terror if one do but so 
much as draw near me that I can scarce 
forbear to cry out. I am told, and can 
well believe it, that they have no scru- 
ple of making a meal of an Englishman, 
if they can but once beguile him into 
the forest. They have here, moreover, 
numbers of blackamoors, which are 
kept for slaves ; they are quite harmless 


Penelope Pelham, sister of Herbert Pelham, who 
came to New England in 1638, and took an im- 
portant part in colonial affairs until his return to 
England in 1647, being at one time treasurer of 
Harvard College, and at another one of the assist- 
ants. He became a member of Parliament after 
his return to England. Penelope was married to 
Governor Richard Bellingham in 1641, and sur- 
vived him nearly thirty years, dying in Boston, in 
1702. 
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and by no means of an aspect so terrible 
as the savages. But for all that, I care 
not for one of them to come too closely 
into my neighborhood, nor touch any- 
thing I am to eat; nor can I be persuad- 
ed but that soap and water might alter 
their hue. For the Bostoners them- 
selves, the leaders in this little world, 
are, for the most part, folk of some birth 
and breeding, and affect, as they may, a 
little state. “Tis odd to see the modes 
still in vogue here that are long time 
bygones at home. Certain of my own 
gowns which I have esteemed in no wise 
noteworthy have, I hear, caused a great 
buzzing among the worthy dames of 
Boston. 

On landing, brother John and I went 
straightway to brother William’s planta- 
tion at Cambridge, which is three miles 
and over from the town. We found 
brother grown already to be a person of 
great consequence. ‘They have here set 
up a small school, which they call a col- 
lege, and have made Herbert treasurer 
thereof." He hath a large plantation 
and a fair house, with a troop of people, 
amongst which are several blackamoors. 
By reason of brother’s influence I have 
received much civility from everybody. 
Many ladies of the best fashion from the 
town have waited upon me, and I have 
returned their visits; amongst them I 
have made several friends, and thus no 
longer feel like a stranger on these re- 
mote shores. 

Mo. 1, 7. To-day I repaired to town 
with brother, on a pillion, to wait upon 
Madam Winthrop, wife of the governor. 
While I sat discoursing quietly with the 
governor’s lady, on a sudden there arose 
a great tumult without, and anon came 
trooping into the house a horde of sav- 
ages, with one of their most redoubted 
sachems at their head, Unkus by name. 
I had well-nigh swooned with terror but 
that Madam Winthrop seemed in no 
wise disturbed, and bade me not to fear. 


1 A slight anachronism. Herbert Pelham was 
not made treasurer until 1643. 
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Indeed, when I had somewhat recovered 
I could not but remark the savages be- 
haved with great decorum. The wor- 
shipful governor came presently down- 
stairs to see them, attended by one of 
the magistrates. I know not what 
passed but that the sachem proffered 
some strings of Indian money, which the 
governor refused, by reason of some of- 
fense committed by the savages. Truly, 
the governor is a bold man who dare 
thus anger the heathen. When the pow- 
wow was over the governor came and 
spake graciously to me, and thereupon 
Madam Winthrop finished by craving a 
visit of several days. I could not refuse 
assent to such civility, and so tis con- 
cluded I shall come this day week. 
Brother Ilerbert presently appeared at 
the door, whereat I mounted behind him, 
and after some words of leave-taking we 
set forth homeward. 

Mo. 1, 14. Yesterday, about four 
o'clock post meridian, brother Herbert 
brought me hither to Madam Winthrop’s, 
in answer to her gracious invitation. 
She welcomed me hospitably, and ush- 
ered me presently up to a large chamber, 
where I unpacked my portmanteau and 
set my dress in order. At supper the 
table was fairly set forth with store of 
good cheer, which I opine the worship- 
ful governor loveth right well. There 
was I presented to the family, several 
daughters and sons, of whom Mr. Wait- 
Still chiefly drew my attention, a grave 
and comely young man, who regarded 
me narrowly, and offered me divers 
civilities. ‘The discourse was mostly of 
the weekly lecture, which took place to- 
day, for which I arrived not in time. I 
marveled to hear that the teacher, the 
Reverend Mr. Cotton, therein inveighed 
loudly against wearing of lace veils over 
the face, which is newly the mode. 
Master Cotton, it seemeth, spake bitter- 
ly of the practice as sinful and abomi- 
nable, arguing a corrupt heart. At all 
this I was much perturbed, as I came 
hither with a smart new veil cast over 
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my tiffany hood; and though in my 
blindness I perceive not that my heart is 
more corrupt, yet may I be deceived, 
and this mayhap prove a snare of the 
devil to lure us through vanity on to sin. 
Alack, how countless are the wiles of 
the tempter! Nothing, surely, seemeth 
more innocent than this film of network; 
"tis pity if it be a sin, for it marvelous- 
ly enhanceth the comeliness of an indif- 
ferent face. 

Mo. 1, 20. I become acquainted with 
the family, and rest well content. Here 
is much more astir than at home, for be- 
sides that the governor hath divers visit- 
ors upon ceremony and business daily, 
his dwelling is placed upon the chief 
street, where is much passing to and 
fro. It is a large house, quite plain 
without, but well-ordered within. Both 
the governor and madam are most gra- 
cious to me, and account themselves 
kinsfolk, it seemeth, with brother Her- 
bert, through his wife. Yesterday Mr. 
Wait- Still came civilly and bade me 
forth for an outing. We walked upon 
the Centry Field, and thence by the 
seashore to Mr. Blackstone his garden, 
where we had good prospect of the sun’s 
setting. 

Mo. 1, 23. Dined to-day at Mr. In- 
crease Nowell’s ; the governor and lady, 
cousins Saltonstall, Mr. William Hib- 
bins and lady, Mr. Richard) Bellingham, 
made the company. ‘The latter sat by 
my side and discoursed with me, a man 
of majestic port and face most proud. 
He fixed upon me a pair of gloomful 
eyes, deep set beneath shaggy brows, 
whose glance seemed able to search out 
my hidden thoughts. I found myself 
in great awe, and sat with downcast 
eyes, stammering like a fool. Indeed, in 
everything I behaved rather like a raw 
rustic wench than a young gentlewoman 
of breeding, for which I was grievously 
ashamed ; but truly I have never yet en- 
countered a man, of whatsoever rank, 
who hath wrought upon me such an in- 
fluence. Opposite at the table sat Mad- 
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am Hibbins, a sister, ’t is said, of Mr. 
Bellingham; she hath a shrewish face 
and keen eyes, which she kept, me- 
thought, more often than needful bent 
upon me, as marveling what qualities her 
brother could find in me worthy atten- 
tion. 

Mo. 1, 24. The Lord’s Day. I was 
taken into the church on confession of 
faith, signing and accepting the cove- 
nants thereof. With me were one Mis- 
tress Elizabeth Allen and another. May 
the Lord Jesus Christ justify me through 
faith, and endue me with grace to keep 
his holy ordinances. Went thrice to 
meeting ; strove sedulously to mortify 
the flesh and keep my thoughts on heay- 
enly things. Bare in mind Mr. Cotton 
his words at the lecture, and left behind 
my veil, yet noted several in the con- 
gregation who seem not in awe of their 
teacher’s wrath in this respect. Query 
whether it be sinful or no. 

Mo. 1, 25. Madam Hibbins came be- 
times to wait upon me. Despite the 
sharpness of her visage and the keen- 
ness of her black eyes, she hath at call 
some honeyed looks, and these she 
spared not to bestow lavishly upon me. 
She hath engaged my attention withal 
more than any person I have yet en- 
countered. She seemeth a woman of 
uncommon parts; her wit is admirable, 
and her countenance, once seen, not to 
be forgotten. I had much discourse 
with her, which truly is no great effort, 
as she maintaineth the chief part there- 
of. I noted Madam Winthrop grew 
somewhat grave and quiet in presence 
of this visitor. Madam Hibbins was 
dressed in more splendor than I have 
yet anywhere seen in the town. 

Mo. 1, 26. To-day went with the 
governor and his lady to the lecture at 
Dorchester ; afterwards dined with Mr. 
Dudley, the deputy, who hath a goodly 
house and a fine garden. Returning 
betimes, I wait upon Madam Hibbins, 


1 Ann Hibbins, afterwards, in 1656, hanged as a 
witch. 
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who dwelleth a stone’s throw south- 
ward of the governor’s mansion. She 
received me with much favor. I deem 
myself happy to draw thus far only sun- 
shine from those glittering eyes, which 
show such good capacity for lightning. 
As we discoursed there went some one 
past upon the highway, whom madam, 
looking from the window, espied, and 
speedily sent a servant to recall. Di- 
rectly, thereupon, came in a stranger, 
whom she presented to me as Mr. Ed- 
ward Buckley, a young gentleman lately 
arrived from England, who is a kinsman 
of her own, and lodgeth with her broth- 
er, Mr. Bellingham. He hath excellent 
breeding and much ease of deportment. 
He was very civil, and presently quite 
at home with me. Madam herself was 
full of gayety : amongst the many droll 
things she recounted was the history of 
the new stocks, lately built for the town 
by one Goodman Palmer, who yet, by 
reason of demanding too great a price 
for his handiwork, was himself the first 
culprit to be thrust in them. 

Mo. 1, 27. Came back to Cambridge 
with brother Herbert, who took me up 
on his way from market. Bade adieu 
to Madam Winthrop and her family with 
regret. It seemeth very dull and dead 
at home now, after so much bustle and 
variety of life in town. 

Mo, 7, 7. To-day came cousins Salton- 
stall with Madam Hibbins, who made 
some pretext for bringing Mr. Buckley in 
place of her husband, all to dine with us 
after the lecture. The dinner was boiled 
fowls, bacon and greens, with store of 
fresh vegetables and dessert of a goose- 
berry tart, all washed down with brother 
William’s best madeira; but had I let 
slip the secret that the whole repast was 
cooked by a blackamoor brother hath 
lately installed in the kitchen, much I 
fear the gorge of many would have risen, 
howbeit brother hath no patience with 
this whimsey of mine. 

Mr. Buckley, methought, lent but an 
indifferent ear to the discussion of the 
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lecture, which was upon the necessity of 
due recognition of sin in the heart be- 
fore repentance availeth. The young 
gentleman busied himself casting sheep’s 
glances at me, which I affected not to 
note, but maintained ever a grave and 
discreet countenance. Nothing daunted 
by my demeanor, he came straightway 
dinner was over and set himself to dis- 
course with me. And truly I remarked 
not before how proper a man he is at 
all points. He lingered when Madam 
Hibbins rose to go as he would fain 
have stayed longer, and on bidding adieu 
craved the privilege of coming again, 
which I saw no good ground for gain- 
saying. 

Mo. 7,10. Yesterday I repaired to 
town to pay divers visits of ceremony 
and go about among the shops. There 
is a monstrous stir among the Boston 
dames by reason of a law yesterday 
enacted by the General Court, forbid- 
ding all wearing of lace as “ tending 
to little use or benefit but the nourish- 
ing of pride and exhausting men’s es- 
tates, and also of evil example to oth- 
ers.” But what seemeth more grievous 
tyranny is that short sleeves and wide 
sleeves are likewise frowned upon, it be- 
ing declared that in no case shall sleeves 
be made more than half an ell wide in 
the widest part, which, as every mantua- 
maker knows, is of no seemly propor- 
tion. Many of the dames are outspoken 
in their vexation, and truly it will go far 
to make frights of us all. 

Going through the market-place, I en- 
countered by chance the worshipful Mr. 
Bellingham, who very graciously turned 
about to go with me out of the press. 
Hardly had we taken a half score steps, 
however, when forth from some neigh- 
boring shop ran Madam Hibbins, with 
eyes snapping like coals. In her great 
volubility I know not clearly what she 
said, but that she told her brother of 
something demanding his instant atten- 
tion, and herself carried me off, despite 
some urgency in my affairs, to dine with 
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her. It was in vain I essayed to refuse ; 
she hath a manner that overrideth all 
opposition. At the table was her spouse, 
who is a man of few words, — I had welk 
nigh said of none at all, for he spake but 
once, and that from necessity. Thither 
came also Mr. Buckley, by chance as 
they would have it appear, but I suspect 
from certain looks between them that 
madam sent him warning on the sly. 
He seemed, methought, unduly rejoiced 
to see me, and betrayed an elation which 
the short sum of our acquaintance doth 
not warrant. It is hard to quarrel with 
too great kindliness, but I deemed it 
proper to summon up a little air of re- 
serve to the young gallant, lest he should 
deem my acquaintance a thing too light- 
ly to be come by. He failed not to note 
my change of demeanor, and straightway 
became anxious to discover the cause: 
thereto he studied my countenance with 
such evident concern that I found it 
most awkward, howbeit I strove to seem 
unheedful as I discoursed with Madam 
Hibbins. I had much ado on taking 
leave to restrain him from coming along 
with me to Cambridge, a thing not to be 
thought of. 

Mo. 10, 6. A woman, one Dorothy 
Talbye, was this day hanged upon the 
Centry Field for killing of her child. 
There went out a great throng of people 
to behold the spectacle. I had not warn- 
ing in time, and so made not one of the 
number. 

Mr. Buckley came, not backward, it 
seemeth, to avail of the privilege I yield- 
ed to wait upon me. I could not but be 
gracious in my own house, and so made 
what effort I might to amuse him. He 
hath good store of knowledge, and con- 
verseth with such great propriety and 
ease as I have not often heard in a 
young man. He hath, moreover, a merry 
vein; he abounds in quaint conceits 
quite out of the commov. I know not 
when my attention hath been so en- 
thralled ; two hours overpast so speed- 
ily I was quite amazed when supper-time 
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came. Brother William civilly bade the 
young gentleman stay and eat with us, to 
which, indeed, he seemed nothing loath. 

Mo. 10,10. Yesterday came to town 
to visit with Madam Saltonstall. She 
calleth me cousin (which is only by 
compliment), and is in every way most 
cordial. 1 went with her to the lecture; 
saw many acquaintances. Madam Hib- 
bins well-nigh embraced me. She walked 
some part of the way home with us, and 
on parting Madam Saltonstall extracted 
from her a promise to come soon and 
sup with us. Itwas due to this encoun- 
ter, no doubt, that I was honored in the 
evening by a visit from Mr. Buckley. 
I was much put out of countenance at 
first, lest Madam Saltonstall should sup- 
pose I had connived at his coming, or 
secretly bidden him hither. I was there- 
fore most grateful when presently he 
announced that he had been surprised 
to hear from his cousin of my being in 
town. Ie put me further to the blush 
by protracting his stay till eleven o'clock. 
I was greatly scandalized, and madam 
had much ado to suppress her yawns in 
his face, which he heeded not at all. For 
all of that, madam commended him this 
morning, and said, with a sly glance at 
me, “ He hath a very persuasive way,” 
which I affected not to hear. 

Mo. 10, 12. To-day, it being warm, 
we went a short voyage upon the water, 
to wit, to Governor’s Island: Mr. Rich- 
ard Bellingham, Mr. Bradstreet, two of 
the magistrates, Madam Bradstreet, and 
the Saltonstalls, being of the party. We 
visited the fortifications ; were received 
with great respect by reason of the mag- 
istrates. I was in causeless dread lest 
they should discharge guns in our honor. 
On the homeward way it so fell out my 
seat was beside Mr. Bellingham, and 
quite too close to please me. I am not 
yet cured of my awe of him, and find it 
quite impossible, in such trepidation, to 
hold any reasonable discourse. Indeed, I 
made such inconsequent answers to his 
queries as must needs have persuaded 
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him I was fresh escaped from a mad- 
house. 

The same evening, as it chanced, came 
Madam Hibbins and her husband to sup 
with us; she said her brother spake of 
meeting me upon the boat, and of pleas- 
ant intercourse betwixt us. ’T is a mar- 
vel he should remember so small a cir- 
cumstance, unless indeed he mocks at me, 
which I can hardly suspect in one of 
such gravity. I noted Madam Hibbins 
narrowly scanning my face while re- 
counting the above, as finding in it I 
know not what matter of suspicion. 
Cousin Saltonstall saith she keepeth 
ever a jealous eye upon her rich broth- 
er, lest his marriage should destroy a 
certain fair prospect she hath of becom- 
ing his heir. 

Mo. 10,15. This day I waited upon 
divers of my acquaintances, Madam Sal- 
tonstall accompanying. Later came Mr. 
Buckley, and invited me forth to climb 
the Tramount and behold the sunset. I 
sought a pretext for denial, but while I 
strove to fetch forth something worthy 
by way of excuse Madam Saltonstall (I 
know not what evil spirit prompted her) 
cut off all chance of retreat by crying 
out, “Truly, cousin Penelope, if you 
mind not the toil of ascent, ’t is a sub- 
lime spectacle, I am told, and one not to 
be matched hereabout. ’T will soon be 
covered with snow, when your chance 
will be cut off till another year. You 
may easily be back against supper, when 
perchance Mr. Buckley will give us his 
company also.” Hereupon I had no 
other resource but to set forth. ’T isa 
mountain of three peaks, the middle one 
monstrous steep: up the latter part there- 
of Mr. Buckley fairly dragged me with 
both hands; but once upon the-summit I 
could not withhold a cry of joy and ad- 
miration. The whole earth, sea, and 
land seemed outspread beneath us. In 
my transport I had well-nigh forgot my 
young gallant, but was soon made aware 
of his presence by his odd behavior, 
standing a short distance apart and gaz- 
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ing at me with rapt attention, by rea- 
son, no doubt, of my ecstasy. 

“ Madam Saltonstall saith well,” I 
cried at length: “’t is indeed a sublime 
spectacle tat 

“°T is,” returned he, with eyes still 
fixed upon me, and heeding not the pros- 
pect. 

“Truly there can be nothing else so 
beautiful in the land!” 

“ Nothing !” reéchoed the swain, still 
staring. 

“JT marvel all the world cometh not 
hither to admire.” 

“So i’ faith they would, could they 
but see with my eyes,” still glaring bold- 
ly into my very face, which now for the 
first time I became aware of, and per- 
ceiving his intent straightway reddened 
like arose. *T is a marvel what hardi- 
hood men have to stare thus at a person, 
till she must e’en lose countenance if 
she be not altogether brazen; and this 
Mr. Buckley is by no means the meek- 
est of his sex. I sat me down anon 
upon a stone, and strove to regain my 
lost ease by comments on the scene. 

“Truly,” I said, giving vent to the 
first reflection that came to hand, albeit 
somewhat trite, “nature hath multifari- 
ous aspects, and all beautiful.” 

“ And yet,” returneth my gentleman, 
fetching a sigh as he threw himself on 
the hard ground at my feet, — “yet 
is there something more beautiful still 
than nature.” 

“T can conceive of nothing such upon 
the earth.” 

“Yet one there is, beyond all cavil.” 

“JT am curious to learn it.” 

“°T is the sight of the one we love,” 
saith he, eying me askance. I marvel I 
waxed not angry at such persistent re- 
turning upon so delicate a topic, but I 
found myself strangely forbearing even 
when he went the length, which he pres- 
ently did, of plying me with questions. 

“ Think you not so?” quoth he, 

“T have never yet had occasion for 
such a thought,” I answered discreetly. 
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Then sighed he again, and said he 
knew not whether to deem me fortunate 
or unhappy. By dint of turning a deaf 
ear to his innuendoes and discoursing 
only of the prospect I presently gave 
him a hint of my displeasure, and saved 
myself from further tormenting. Yet 
otherwise must I in fairness confess 
he was most duteous and concerned for 
my comfort; and ended by climbing the 
beacon for my diversion, vowing he 
would even fire the pot of tar at my 
bidding, at the risk of the stocks for 
himself. He hath a figure full of grace 
and a countenance hard to pick a flaw 
in, all of which I find more apparent 
than at first. 

On coming home, Madam Saltonstall 
renewed her entreaty. Mr. Buckley, 
nothing averse, as it would seem, joined 
us at supper, and thereafter stayed for 
the evening, in course whereof it came 
out that I am in thought to depart 
homewards to-morrow, if brother Her- 
bert come to town. Thereupon it trans- 
pireth ‘“ most opportunely,” as he saith, 
that Mr. Buckley goeth himself to 
Cambridge to-morrow upon pressing af- 


fairs of business, and offereth me his - 


company upon the way, if so happen 
brother come not. Whiles I hesitate 
what to say Madam Saltonstall chimeth 
in again, and straightway plucketh from 
me all semblance of reasonable excuse, 
till there is no decent ground for nega- 
tion. 

Mo. 10,16. This morning, contrary 
to our expectations, brother Herbert 
duly appeared, and thereupon I was 
thrown into a most strange and inconse- 
quent frame of mind. There was (item) 
a mixture of triumph that Mr. Buckley 
should for once be thwarted, and (item) 
a mixture of chagrin — very odd, to be 
sure — that I am to lose his society. But 
as we stood leave-taking at the door, lo 
and behold, there cometh my gallant 
along the street, and not to be discoun- 
tenanced proposeth himself a member 
of our party, which brother Herbert very 
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graciously accepteth. Upon the road 
he so beguileth the time by arts he is 
well skilled in that brother bid him 
come to us to dine; and thereafter, a 
storm threatening, it needeth small per- 
suasion to decide him to stay the night ; 
nor yet is there any appearance of the 
weighty matters upon which he came 
hither. 

Mo. 10,17. By the coming in of a 
ship yesterday we have letters from 
home. Sister Betty talketh of coming 
hither to join us. Sister Helena con- 
demneth herself to a life of virginity — 
needlessly, methinks — by reason of her 
black-pudding arm. There is yet no talk 
of brother Anthony being contracted in 
marriage, while sister Catherine hath 
been lately brought to bed with a fine 
boy. ‘These news awaited us coming 
home from an excursion which hath oc- 
cupied the day. Brother Herbert took 
us to visit his new plantation at Sud- 
berry, where he hath a house already set 
up. Took along aservant with a hamper, 
containing wherewithal to dine. Cousin 
Walgrave and lady of the party ; like- 
wise Mr. Buckley, still strangely forget- 
ful of the momentous affairs which 
brought him hither. No one hath been 
of such cheerful mien nor so full of 
quaint and careless discourse as he the 
livelong day. We were so late coming 
home that the young gentleman scrupled 
not to lodge with us again. Thereto I 
was constrained to add my voice to 
brother William’s, as it seemed not fit 
he should make the journey to Boston 
alone, with the night coming on. 

1640, Mo. 8,14. Mr. Buckley hath 
been twice within the week to visit us. 
I marvel he findeth it worth while to 
come so far for the fleeting pleasure of 
a little talk; brother and I, however, dis- 
courage not his comings, as he bringeth 
ever news of the latest doings in town. 

Mo. 3, 18. To-day, after the lecture, 
came Mr. Increase Nowell and lady and 
Mr. Bellingham, the worshipful deputy, 
upon brother’s invitation to dine with 
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us. I was dismayed again to find Mr. 
Bellingham at my side, with the obliga- 
tion upon me of holding converse with 
him. I plucked up my drooping cour- 
age to look him at least in the face, 
which causeth me ever a sensation I 
cannot describe ; he hath eyes so dark, 
penetrating, and mournful. I studied 
him askance when he addressed brother 
Herbert, and was amazed to find a kind 
of grand beauty to his countenance, —a 
nose, 2 mouth, ay, and chin, that might 
well have been chiseled forth from mar- 
ble, so fine, so massive, they are, and 
withal so inflexible ; a mien of power 
he hath, and such as I have never be- 
fore beheld. I recall not one word of 
all that was said ; I yielded a silly assent 
to every question, without the smallest 
heed to the matter thereof. Despite my 
craven air and great awkwardness, Mr. 
Bellingham bestowed upon me the most 
of his attention, so that ere the repast 
was over I had somewhat recovered my 
assurance. 

Mo. 5, 10. Twice in the course of 
the past week hath Mr. Buckley been 
here, and thus by degrees brought things 
to such a point of intimacy that he no 
longer deemeth it worth while to frame 
pretexts for coming. 

Mo. 7, 2. Brother hath lately built 
a small ketch for sailing upon the river, 
and yesterday we all essayed an expedi- 
tion to town therein. With a favoring 
wind we had a speedy passage. Cousin 
Walgrave and lady met us. Mr. Buckley 
took upon him the conduct of the ketch, 
and showed great dexterity. Brother 
thinketh to make it of much use in 
traffic to the town. Returning, the wind 
was adverse, and we were several hours 
beaten hither and thither by the waves, 
so *t was long after nightfall when we 
came ashore. Then befell an accident, 
which, albeit not at all tragical, hath yet 
given me much food for reflection. As 
brother hath not yet a proper landing, 
we were constrained to come ashore 
near some large stones, by which we 
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thought to step dry-shod to land. It so 
chanced that in the dark I missed my 
footing, and thinking myself about to 
fall uttered a cry ; whereupon Mr. Buck- 
ley, without more ado, leaped at once 
into the water, seized me tightly in his 
arms, and bore me safely to the shore; 
exhibiting such great solicitude and con- 
cern for my safety as I was not prepared 
for. Thereafter he left not my side, but 
made me upon his arm as we 
walked through the dark woods, the 
others following. 
ceived it 


lean 


As we went I con- 
meet in me to express my 
gratitude for his good offices. 

* Thank God,” he cried with emotion, 
“ that no harm hath befallen you!” 

« Nay,” I returned, “my silly fright 
impelled you into needless peril.” 

“There is no peril I would not en- 
counter for your sake. Oh, Mistress Pel- 
liam,” he cried ardently, the while I 
trembled lest he was about to seize me 
in his transport, — “oh, if I could but 
in some way prove my 
you!” 

“ Surely,” I replied, without much re- 
garding the purport of my words, “ there 
needeth no stronger proof than this of 
to-night.” 

“ Say you so?” he exclaimed, stopping 
suddenly and looking down upon me 
through the gloom, “Oh, that I dare 
think myself worthy your regard!” 

“Truly,” I made answer in all honesty, 
“T know no sufficient cause why you 
are not.” 

“ Penelope,” cried he then, in seeming 
ecstasy, clutching the while fast hold of 
my hands, “may I—do you mean — 
Oh, can I believe that you love me, 
then?” 

“ Nay,” I began, taken all aback and 
seized with a sudden trembling, “ I can- 
not say. It” — 

“What! what! Speak!” he broke in, 
with the greatest vehemency. 

“Tt taketh my breath,” I gasped. “I 
must have time to think.” 

The others here suddenly coming up, 


devotion to 
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there was an end of it. How we came 
home I know not, only I know sleep 
visited not my pillow the livelong night 
thereafter. I could not by any means 
still my perturbed nerves, nor calm the 
beating of my heart. What passed be- 
tween us may indeed prove to me of 
very tragical import. Accordingly have 
I examined well my heart upon the 
matter, and find there without doubt 
a very tender consideration for this 
young man. This I can trace in some 
small measure back to our first acquaint- 
ance, but since he spake out last night 
it hath flamed up prodigiously. Beyond 
a doubt this must be love. Then if it 
be, my content will depend on its con- 
tinuance. But what said I to him? 
Not a word of hope. Will he gather 
discouragement from that, and forbear 
further following up the matter? I 
tremble to think of such a possibility. 
Yet can I not in maidenly modesty 
break silence. Whatever construction 


he putteth upon it, that must I accept. 


Mo. 7, 3. Yesterday the long day 
passed, and there came to me no token. 
To-day I snatch myself away from these 
sharp anxieties and biting cares of sus- 
pense, and go with brother to Sudberry 
on matters concerning the plantation. 
Howbeit, I carry with me a grievous 
load which will not be left at home. I 
was indeed so distraught that brother 
rallied me, which brought me a little to 
my senses, 

We arrived home not until nightfall, 
and great was my chagrin to learn that 
Mr. Buckley had been here and waited 
long for my coming ; seeming, ’tis said, 
in great anxiety. 

Mo. 7, 4. To-day a serving-man 
brought me early a letter from Mr. 
Buckley ; in my eagerness I snatch it 
and run away to my chamber, without a 
thought of bounty to the poor Mercury, 
who doubtless cursed me for a niggard. 
Lest any mischance ever come to this 
precious missive, I kere set it forth in 
my journal ; — 
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BELOVED Mistress PENELOPE, — 
Thus I make bold to call you, and 
leave the future to disclose my warrant. 
I was grievously disappointed and sore 
at heart indeed not to find you yester- 
day at home. I waited till constrained 
to return by some pressing affairs of 
state Mr. Bellingham hath confided to 
my hands. These hold me even now, 
else should I be at your side wherever 
you may be found, to say what I must 
here poorly set forth in these dumb 
characters. I bitterly reproach myself 
for my vehemency, that so in the dark- 
ness and the forest I should have no 
more forethought but to terrify you 
with the suddenness of my avowal. I 
deeply repent I had not chosen some 
more fitting scene for opening my heart 
to you, but pray you to excuse what was 
due to the violence of my emotions, and 
vouchsafe now to listen graciously while 
I declare how the feeble language I 
then held cometh far short of express- 
ing the depth ahd fervor of my great 
affection for you. All the whole world 
is now naught to me compared with one 
little object, and that object I leave you 
to divine. Indeed, I know not what a 
barren and arid waste this fair earth 
would be to me without you. But I 
will not yet torment myself with such 
thoughts. I beseech you only consider 
what anguish and wretchedness and de- 
spair *t would be to me to know you can- 
not hearken to me. Upon advisement I 
have confided my passion to my kins- 
man Mr. Bellingham ; he so commendeth 
it as to show that he too hath taken 
note of the many excellences of your 
character. Adieu! I shall fly to you with 
the first moment of freedom. In the 
mean time neglect not, I pray, to think 
of me and prepare your heart to accord 
me a gracious word. 

May God, in his divine surpassing 
mercy, hold you harmless and incline 
your heart to favor 
Your obedient servant and eternal lover, 

Epwarp BuckLey. 
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By oft conning this epistle I have it 
learned by heart. It must be most en- 
grossing affairs of state, methinks, that 
can hold one so fixedly to town. ’T is 
true the deputy is called a stern task- 
master, but such business concerneth 
the day, and I mind me ’t was by night 
Leander swam the Hellespont. 

Mo. 9, 5. Came to town yesterday 
with brother John. Dined at Mudam 
Nowell’s, went to cousin Saltonstall 
after; she holdeth me for a visit. John 
is to send in my portmanteau. Madam 
Hibbins heareth of my coming, and 
hasteneth this morning to wait upon me ; 
saith Mr. Buckley is gone on some affairs 
of state to Plymouth. She craveth a 
visit from me. I think it not seemly, in 
view of the late passages betwixt the 
young gentleman and me, to accept, but 
appease her insistence by promising to 
go to-morrow and sup. 

Mo. 9, 6. Madam Hibbins waiteth 
not for my going, but cometh betimes 
to fetch me. Cousin Saltonstall excuseth 
herself. Madam saith her kinsman is net 
yet returned. Iam content he should 
be gone, on the score of propriety ; 
but having cherished a sneaking hope 
he might be there, go not now with 
much zest to the supper. Arriving, I 
was greatly put out of countenance to 
find the worshipful deputy seated at his 
ease awaiting us. But my discomfiture 
was as nothing to that of madam, who 
stood staring for some moments, quite at 
a loss for words. 

“T expected not the honor of your 
company to-night, brother,” she saith at 
length, with some asperity. 

Mr. Bellingham, mayhap accustomed 
to his sister’s humors, showed no sur- 
prise at this ungraciousness, but an- 
swered with his wonted dignity, “Nay, 
you had no cause. Buckley is not yet 
returned. I like not to eat alone, and so 
made bold to come unbidden.” 

“T would I had received some warn- 
ing of it,” saith his sister, with brow 
still lowering. 
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“T trust, at least, sister Hibbins, I am 
not unwelcome.” 

“I do not grudge you meat and drink, 
as you know, but it putteth me some- 
what about,” quoth madam, with un- 
changed front. 

“Tt needeth not, when I bid you 
change in no respect the ordering of 
your household for me.” 

“When had you news of my com: 
pany?” queried madam, whirling sud- 
denly, and fixing the worshipful deputy 
with her keen, snapping eyes. 

“* Nay,” replied the deputy, not at all 
abashed, “I knew not you were to be 
honored with so fair a visitor, but I 
deem myself doubly fortunate in en: 
countering Mistress Pelham.” 

Madam Hibbins said no more, but 
withdrew presently about her household 
matters. She was gone but two or 
thiee minutes, when she returned so sud- 
denly as to make me start in my seat. 
In this brief space her mood had wholly 
changed. Now she was all smiles and 
gayety, all graciousness to her brother, 
drawing him aside in conversation, to 
my great content. 
to regard him. 


Thus I had leisure 
His grand looks and 
majesty of bearing cause everything else 
to be forgotten where he cometh. He 
seemeth a man of few words, with a 
manner of saying these which causeth 
them to be remembered. Never any 
human being have I yet encountered 
who so filled the imagination that naught 
can be recollected after but his words 
and looks. When at length I rose to 
go for the night he offered to attend me, 
but though I would fain have gone with 
a servant I dared not deny him. On 
the road we came to a pool of foul 
water, too deep for my pattens : without 
a word he put forth his arm and lifted 
me over as I had been a child; and 
truly, in his strong grasp I felt like noth- 
ing more. Happily he spake not of his 
kinsman, albeit I had great qualms lest 
he should. 


1641, Mo. 4, 2. To-day came off the 
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election, and to the surprise of many 
Mr. Bellingham is made governor. I 
know not what ground there should be 
of surprise ; he seemeth a man most fitted 
for authority, and I marvel only he hath 
not before come to it. Brother saith he 
lacketh the arts to ingratiate the multi- 
tude, which is easy to understand ; and 
that, moreover, he maintaineth too lofty 
a bearing upon all occasions to please 
suitors. In the evening came Mr. Buck- 
ley, who was ushered quite unawares 
into the room where we all sat. Tis 
first visit since the letter. He seemed 
at a loss for speech, and stammered 
forth I know not what. I followed suit, 


reddening like a village wench; happily 
*t was the gloaming, and the candles not 
yet brought in. The poor young gen- 


tleman tried divers devices of getting 
speech privately with me. He called 
me forth to see a strange star, but all 
the family came trooping after. How- 
beit, anon, when the children were gone 
to bed, there arose some disturbance 
among the cattle at the barn, and broth- 
ers William and John went forth to in- 
quire the cause. Then had we a brief 
space together. Without further ado he 
cast himself on his knees, seized upon 
my hands, and though I implored him 
to rise, lest we be discovered, he was 
quite reckless of all consequences. He 
rehearsed what is set forth in the letter 
above with much more, very eloquently 
said. I listened with no comfort, how- 
ever, but the greatest agitation, lest every 
moment brothers should return; and this 
my perturbation he would seem to have 
construed into disdain of his suit, and 
thus continued his passionate imploring 
that I should not be so cruel. Truly, I 
had never any intention to say him nay, 
only he left me no occasion to show 
him my mind; and thus it happed broth- 
ers’ footsteps were heard at the door 
before I had ever a chance to assure 
him what good cause he hath for hope. 
Mo. 4, 6. There cometh to-day news 
that Mr. Buckley is ill, and cannot go 
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forth. I felt some pangs of conscience, 
and straightway sat me down and writ 
a letter, giving assurance of my sympa- 
thy and remembrance. 

Mo. 4,8. More news from Mr. Buck- 
ley: he is thought worse, and there be 
fears he will not escape a fever. I am 
grievously anxious, aud have writ sev- 
eral letters advising him of my great 
concern. I sent him the former time a 
nosegay of wall-flowers, and to-day some 
jelly of apricocks. 

Mo. 4,10. Madam Hibbins hath writ 
me a kind letter, giving tidings of her 
kinsman, who is thought to be mending. 
She is nurse, as it seems. She saith he 
would be talking of me constantly, and 
would have letters writ every half hour. 
I returned by the hand of the messenger 
some knots of English lavender and a 
comfiture of rose leaves sent me out of 
England by sister Catherine. 

Mo. 4, 12. A strange occurrence. 
To-day, while brothers were both at 
Sudberry, I was surprised by a visit 
from the governor. 

“ Brother is away,” I murmured faint- 
ly. 

“?T is well,” he replied. “I came 
not to see your brother; I came to see 
you, Mistress Pelham.” 

I was greatly abashed, and as helpless 
in speech as ever. That the first magis- 
trate of the colony, and such a person- 
age as Mr. Bellingham withal, should 
leave affairs of state to visit in person 
a simple maiden was indeed enough to 
paralyze my faculties. For some space 
I was dumb, but anon bethought me 
happily to ask for his kinsman. He said 
his cousin had sent me a message, to 
wit: that he yearned to speak with me, 
and hoped soon to gain strength to come 
hither. I noted the governor regarded 
me keenly, as he would read my thoughts, 
whenever I spake of his kinsman. We 
discoursed of divers indifferent matters 
for a space, when on a sudden he turn- 
eth, and, transfixing me with those deep, 
piercing eyes, said, —“ Mr. Buckley 
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seemeth greatly enamored of you, Mis- 
tress Pelham.” 

’T is a marvel I did not redden and 
cast down my eyes and play the fool as 
heretofore, but to my much comfort I 
answered with dignity, — 

“ Yes; he hath told me so.” 

Hereupon there was so long a pause 
I presently uplifted my eyes, and found 
the governor gazing at me as he would 
read my soul. 

“ Love you him, then, in equal de- 
gree?” queried he, staring as before. 

“ Nay, Mr. Buckley hath not yet ex- 
amined me as to that point, and till he 
doth I must be pardoned for keeping 
my own counsel,” I replied, with a spirit 
which now I marvel at. 

* Answer me yet one question,” pur- 
sued the governor, unheeding my man- 
ner. “ How long hath my cousin sought 
your society ?” 

“ For the matter of a year, or there- 
about.” 

* And in that time hath seen much of 
you, no doubt,” he said, as speaking to 
himself. 

I answered not, and he presently rose. 
I courtesied, supposing him about to de- 


part. But he suddenly took my hand, 


and said, looking the while into my eyes 
in a way I cannot describe, “ Penelope, 
my child, I pray you may be happy;” 
then, gazing long in silence, while he 
held my hand with a grasp that gave 
me pain, he finished in a thrilling tone: 
“ Make no mistake ; think well ere you 


conclude this matter. 
happiness for life.” 
His visit hath left me in a tumult. I 
know not what to think of his mysteri- 
ous warning, his strange demeanor, his 


It toucheth your 


burning eyes, his tender accents, and the 
dread grasp in which he held my hand. 
Mo. 5, 6. Yesterday, at Madam Hib- 
bins’ urgent bidding, I went to town, al- 
beit with extreme reluctance, to wait 
upon her at the governor’s house, where 
Mr. Buckley is now well-nigh recovered, 
and demandeth to see me. ’T is a fine 
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house, on a hillside; a noble hall of en- 
trance, with a window at the bottom 
thereof, looking upon the garden rising 
in terraces behind, and filled with a 
goodly store of fruit and flowers. I ar- 
rived betimes. Madam came straight- 
way to embrace me; said her cousin 
awaited me; led me presently upstairs 
to a large chamber, where I found him 
dressed, sitting in a sick-chair, with a 
pitiable aspect, his countenance both pale 
and meagre. He smiled at my approach, 
and held out his hand, much pleased, as 
it seemed, at my coming. I presently 
brought forth a little offering of home- 
made cates, and he thanked me heartily. 
I was moved with pity at his appear- 
ance, and would fain have embraced him; 
but he made no offer thereto, though 
madam had discreetly withdrawn to the 
window, and made pretense of looking 
out. 

After some interchange of queries, 
there seeming little purpose to the visit, 
I expressed again my good wishes, and 
withdrew. ‘Truly, 1 hope my coming 
hath afforded him comfort, the rather 
that it hath given me a nameless pain. 
Going out, I encountered the worshipful 
governor in the doorway. He saluted 
me with great respect, and paused to 
speak. Hardly had we exchanged greet- 
ings, however, when Madam Hibbins 
came flying down the stairway, with a 
countenance of wrath, which most singu- 
larly changed to a smiling aspect as she 
came along the hall and in between us 
like a flash of light. She sweepeth me 
like a feather down upon the outer step, 
and under pretext of some parting mes- 
sage from her cousin poureth into my 
ear a hot torrent of incoherency, whereat 
I well-nigh gasped. ‘Then presently she 
brake forth again into smiles, and be- 
stowed some cheerful words of pleas- 
antry upon her brother and me. The 
governor gave no sign of heeding her, 
but demanded of me gravely whether I 
had in mind to repair straightway to 
Cambridge. I replied I purposed lodg- 
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ing with cousin Saltonstall for the night, 
which I noted caused Madam Hibbins 
again to bite her lip. 

Presently after supper came the gov- 
ernor to wait upon me at cousin Salton- 
stall’s. I was abashed, as before; how- 
beit, much to my comfort, he had no 
occasion for private speech with me. 
On his departure, cousin failed not to 
bestow upon me many quizzical looks, 
saying, “ Doth the worshipful governor 
come often to visit you, cousin Penel- 
ope? ’T is long, indeed, since he hath 
honored our poor house with a visit.” 

“T have seen him on occasion at 
brother William’s,” I replied. 

“ Mayhap ’tis in honor of cousin 
William he cometh, then,” she said, 
meaning, as I well knew, to rally me. 

“ Truly, I cannot divine,” I made an- 
swer, somewhat peevishly, whereupon 
she forbore. 

Betimes in the morning came one of 
Mr. Bellingham’s serving-men with a 
fine basket of fruit and his duty to Mis- 
tress Pelham. I bestowed the fruit 
upon cousin Saltonstall to stop her 
mouth, and by summoning up a grave 
aspect checked her raillery. Directly 
thereafter set forth for home. 

Mo. 5, 20. To-day brother went alone 
to lecture, and came bringing home to 
dinner Mr. Nowell and lady and the 
governor, whose coming hither so soon 
after my visit to town seemed of intent, 
and wrought a strange effect in me. 
An impulse of audacity seized and car- 
ried me away. At table I talked with- 
out stay. I laughed immoderately and 
without cause. Brother looked amazed, 
and little knew I was all the time on 
the point of blubbering. When dinner 
was over Mr. Bellingham found occa- 
sion to speak apart with me. + 

“TI bring news of my cousin,” quoth 
he. 

“T would fain hear, if they be good 
news,” I said. 

“ He findeth himself of better cheer, 
and sendeth his duty to you.” 
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There was a pause, which I knew not 
how to fill. Mr. Bellingham anon brake 
silence himself. 

““T suppose,” he said, regarding me 
with most intent look, “as soon as he 
cometh to his feet it will be published.” 

“ What will be published ? ” 

“That you are contracted to each 
other.” 

“ Nay, but we are not contracted,” I 
made answer, with much pride. 

“T pray God, then, you never may 
be!” brake he forth in a sudden trans- 
port, the while his voice shook as I be- 
lieved nothing could have made it. “ Pe- 
nelope, Penelope, my darling, my sweet 
child, stay! bethink you! Carry it no 
further! There is one loves you, adores 
you, craves you, with a passion yonder 
sick boy hath no capacity of!” 

All this, like the outpouring of a vol- 
cano, with such a mighty torrent of 
emotion and such a wondrous change 
of countenance as I never beheld in any 
man. Anon, before I saw his intent, he 
snatcheth me up like a straw or feather, 
claspeth me to his bosom, toucheth my 
lips with a kiss like scorching fire, and 
was away as the passing of a tempest. 

I sat scarce alive. The vast throbs of 
my heart brake upon my ear with awful 
clamor. I was giddy. The floor up- 
lifted beneath my feet. I rose anon 
and sought my chamber, reeling like 
one in liquor. My hands and feet, me- 
thought, were lumps of ice, my head 
was a coal of fire, and so have they ever 
since remained. I am, indeed, like one 
bereft of wits. I heed not what passeth, 
eat nothing, answer at random, and so 
neglect every reasonable pursuit that 
brother hath drawn me aport in great 
concern to inquire into my state, and 
would fain fetch the doctor but for my 
strenuous denial. 

Mo. 5, 28. Three days are overpast, 
yet ‘tis all in vain I strive to bring any 
cool judgment to bear upon my state. 
In vain I try to pray. I know not for 
what I should pray, nor how I should 
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feel, nor how, again, I should act. Me- 
thinks I have been hitherto living in a 
dream, and am but now awaked to a 
reality, which yet is too large and mo- 
mentous, too full of mighty raptures 
and pains, for my weak being. Anon 
cometh a dread feeling of guilt, as of 
having entered upon some pathway of 
crime which leadeth, yet strangely, to a 
blissful state beyond, whither fate driveth 
me ever on. Alas, my conscience is con- 
founded, and serveth me no longer at 
need. I dare not, though sore tempted, 
take counsel of my teacher in a matter 
concerning one of such rank, and so 
stand darkling and amazed. 

Mo. 5, 25. <A letter cometh from 
Mr. Buckley. He hath been thrice al- 
ready to take the air. Hopeth soon to 
attempt the journey hither. Rehearseth 
his affection, bespeaketh my fidelity. 
Truly, I am cast into a most strange and 
woful perplexity. I would reason of 
this matter, but find no clear or safe 
ground. This letter cometh to me like 
a message out of the past, as it were, 
long left behind. Yet hath it aroused 
within a voice that crieth ever, “ Art 
thou not in honor contracted to him that 
writ it? What though not in deed 
and word, yet in fair dealing and intend- 
ment ?” 

Mo. 5, 30. The governor cometh to 
Cambridge on some matter of the col- 
lege, and is brought by brother hither 
to dine. I fly to my chamber, and come 
not down to table, quaking with terror 
lest I be summoned. Brother excuseth 
me on the score of my late illness. Mr. 
Bellingham seemed concerned, ’t is said, 
and made many inquiries. 

Mo. 5, 31. To-day came Madam Hib- 
bins, quite unlooked for, who hath em- 
braced me I know not how many times, 
and smiled so continuously that I have 
never known her so gracious. She dis- 
coursed most eloquently of Mr. Buck- 
ley and the desperate degree of his af- 
fection for me; extolled his family, his 
character and person ; proffered me open- 
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ly congratulations: and all in so voluble 
a tone that I could not once break in to 
set her right. When at last I had occa- 
sion and would declare the truth, she 
hastened, by smiles and winks and nods, 
to silence me, and would nothing but 
that it is an affair concluded betwixt her 
cousin and me. Suddenly she artfully 
brake off in the midst of some harangue, 
demanding if we had her brother to dine 
with us yesterday. ‘Taken so unawares 
I reddened ere I could frame a reply, 
which was the proof she would put me 
to, and presently went on to discourse 
of her brother in no very flattering vein, 
to the effect that he hath of late waxed 
stern and morose, beyond all bearing ; 
is quite given over to worldly ambition ; 
thinketh only of himself, and is of no fit 
society for anybody ; that, moreover, he 
is much older than he seemeth, and, in 
fact, in his very dotage; that he is fickle 
and heartless, and meaneth nothing by 
his fair speeches ; that he hath already 
addressed himself to several dames of 
character and respectability in the town, 
raising in them fair hopes only to be 
crushed and defeated : al] this with some 
show of commendation that naught may 
be set down to malice. This recounted 
she flieth away, after more smiles and 
embraces, before I could so much as 
utter a protest. In truth, it needeth a 
nimble wit to follow madam, who hath 
ever the air of pursuing some hidden 
purpose, and whose words are designed 
as oft to cloak as to disclose her mean- 
ing. 

Mo. 6,5. Alas, it would seem I am 
foredoomed to live in the midst of trag- 
edy. I know not what is left that cau 
befall me. What followeth here must 
be as the recounting of a dream, albeit 
every snrallest event is branded forever 
upon my memory. ’T was yesterday, 
though seeming ages ago. I had re- 
paired to the arbor at the bottom of the 
garden, there to be alone. Anon, as I 
sat, there is a noise upon the gravel. I 
look up and behold Mr. Bellingham only 
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a short distance from me. I would fain 
fly ; there is no way of escape. I sink 
back and wait, my heart in my mouth. 
He cometh presently and seateth him- 
self at my side. I speak not, nor raise 
my eyes. Truly, I seem bereft of all 
power of locomotion. 

“ Penelope!” saith he, after a pause. 

I answer not. 

“ Penelope, my darling!” 

I essay to speak. I fain would pro- 
nounce a word of entreaty, but in vain. 

He pauseth a moment; anon he put- 
teth forth his hand and gently uplifteth 
my head till he can look into my eyes. 
Then straightway I burst into violent 
weeping. He taketh my hands and 
would soothe me. 

“ Nay, nay,” I cried, starting to my 
feet and stopping my ears, “ I may not 
hearken to you! I am contracted to 
another.” 

“ Said you not ” — 

“ Ay, ay!” cried I, sobbing bitterly ; 
“albeit I spake not the words, yet am I 
contracted in honor. He believeth in 
me; ’tis sin to deceive him. Oh, go! 
go! I may not hearken to you!” 

“ Ay, but you must, you shall, hearken 
to me!” cried he, clasping me in his arms 
with a terrible vehemency. “Since you 
made no promise you are not contracted. 
Honor is not in question. You are 
mine. God hath sent you to me. Yon- 
der silly boy will outgrow his fancy ; 
’t is but a fever of his blood. You were 
foreordained for me. Since I beheld you 
I have thought of naught else. My 
peace is at stake. You shall not go 
from me. You are my happiness, my 
life, my all. Penelope, child, dearest, 
look up into my eyes, nay, closer, nearer, 
—now speak! Say you are mine!” 

God he knoweth I had no power to 
say aught else. Be it sin or no, I know 
not. I looked into his eyes. I heard 
his voice, and straightway my heart was 
filled with a thrilling ecstasy, such as it 
hath never known the like before. All 
care for any earthly creature beside was 
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lost or forgotten, and anon as I lay at 
rest upon his bosom a strange surpassing 
peace fell upon me. Yet in the very 
fullness of my joy was I doomed to pay 
its bitter price. A figure darkened the 
doorway of the arbor. All unawares 1 
looked up, and cried aloud. ’*T was 
Buckley, come from town, all pale and 
wan, stood gazing down upon me with 
dumb reproach. I know not what came 
after. My wits gave way straightway : 
I swooned. When I revived Richard 
alone was there, chafing my hands and 
kissing my cold lips. Methought I 
awoke then to a new world, wherein he 
was sole sovereign and ruler. Surely 
he was, and ever henceforth will be, sov- 
ereign and ruler of my heart and life. 
Presently he raised me tenderly in his 
arms and bare me to the house. Before 
the door, upon horseback, sat Buckley, 
with Madam Hibbins on a pillion. I 
turned away my head. Madam, in a 
fury, springeth from the horse and bar- 
reth our way. Never beheld I a counte- 
nance so terrible with passion. Bitterly 
she upbraided us twain with unchose 
epithets of scorn, spake of dishonor and 
discredit Richard hath brought upon his 
high office, threatened to discover all to 
the elders and publish it to the church, 
and what else I know not. I cowered 
before the blast, but Richard sternly 
bade her hold her peace and begone, and 
when she heeded not swept her from the 
yay, and placed me at shelter within. 
Before he went he bade me not to fear; 
that he would find a way to establish 
my peace. He hath kept his word. 
To-day came he again, bringing from 
Buckley this declaration of dismissal : — 


Mistress Petnam,— My worship- 
ful kinsman hath been at the pains, in 
your behalf and his own, to bestow upon 
me some explanation of the strange 
spectacle I yesterday beheld in your 
garden. He saith, in brief, upon exam- 
ination of your heart, you find it not 
inclined to me as you had made me be- 
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lieve, but wholly knit to him. What 
hath wrought this sudden and marvelous 
conversion he vouchsafed not to disclose, 
and ’tis indeed bootless to inquire. If 
it be true, as from the evidence of my 
own eyes I can make no doubt, then 
shall I not esteem so lightly my own 


Two Harvests. 
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passion, as to persist in any further 
claim upon you; nor shall I needless- 
ly waste your time nor squander my 
feeble energies in preferring vain re- 
proaches. It remaineth, then, only that 
I subscribe myself, dear madam, 

Your very obedient humble servant. 


self-respect, nor the fervency of my true Epwarpb BUCKLEY. 


Edwin Lassetter Bynner. 





TWO HARVESTS. 


I. 


Bossom and fruit no man could count or hoard; 
Seasons, their laws forgot, in riot haste 
Lavishing yield on yield in madman’s waste ; 
No tropic, with its centuries’ heat outpoured 
In centuries of summers, ever stored 
Such harvest. 
Had the earth her sole pearl placed 
In wine of sun to melt, — one blissful taste 
To drain her dead, — it had not fuller dowered 
This harvest! 
She who smiling goes, a queen, 
Reaping with alabaster arms and hands 
The fruits and flowers of these magic lands, 
With idle, satiate intervals between, — 
Oh, what to her do laws of harvest mean? 
Joy passes by her, where she laden stands! 


II. 


A parched and arid land, all colorless, 
Than desert drearier, than rock more stern, 
Spring could not find, nor any summer learn 
The secret to redeem this wilderness. 
Harsh winds sweep through with icy storm and stress, 
Fierce, lurid suns shine but to blight and burn, 
And streams rise, pallid, but to flee and turn: 
Who soweth here waits miracle to bless 
The harvest ! 

She who smiling goes, a quee_, 
Seeking with hidden tears and tireless hands, 
To win a fruitage from these barren lands, — 
She knoweth what the laws of harvest mean! 
Blades spring, flowers bloom, by all but her unseen; 
Joy’s halo crowns her, where she patient stands! 


Helen Jackson. 
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THERE is an education needed for the 
appreciation of nature as well as of art. 
Many people scorn this notion, and as 
there undoubtedly are some with so fine 
an innate perception and discrimination 
of the beautiful that they instinctively 
recognize it, anybody may believe him- 
self to be one of those chosen few. But 
the rest of us know that without the 
native gift, which nothing can wholly 
replace, the eye and taste require expe- 
rience and training to comprehend and 
analyze the beauties of the outer world. 
There was a time when I resented as 
hotly as most other Americans the idea 
that any scenery could surpass our own ; 
I knew that the Alps were higher than 
the Alleghanies, but, beyond that, I 
thought that where there are mountains, 
valleys, a lake, a waterfall, there must of 
necessity be a view of the utmost beauty, 
without regard to degree. It would be 
as rational to maintain that a human be- 
ing is necessarily beautiful because pos- 
sessed of eyes, nose, mouth, and chin; 
almost everything depends upon the out- 
line and the relative proportion and dis- 
position of the features. The Italian 
landscape has a classic form and profile ; 
its glowing complexion is due to the light, 
— that heavenly effulgence which can 
transfigure any scene. It is surprising 
what changes are wrought by a dark or 
rainy day, or even by the shifting of the 
wind. As summer waned we found that 
the Lake of Como does not always show 
a radiant visage. 

“Villa Serbelloni. August 15, 1883. 
This is the festa of the Assumption of 
the Virgin; and all day long there has 
been the greatest row of brass-bands, 
singing, shouting, firing of cannon and 
clanging of bells down in the town, and 
a straggling military procession up and 
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down the roads on the hillsides. Some 
of our party went into Bellagio and re- 
ported it full of old soldiers with med- 
als and shabby uniforms, and of villagers 
and peasants from the neighborhood, but 
that there are no costumes to be seen. 
The church-bells in these Italian coun- 
try towns do not chime, but keep up an 
unmeaning chatter of a few notes, re- 
peating them over and over as if they 
were counting their beads. Towards 
midnight the weather changed; I could 
not have believed the lake could look 
so threatening; the water of the two 
bays was like blackened steel, the near- 
er mountains were ink-black, the further 
ones being hidden by heavy white clouds 
and ghostly mists. The very sky was 
black, torn here and there into rifts that 
let through a pale, troubled light upon 
the stormy scene; distant lightning 
glared among the clouds every few min- 
utes and the thunder rolled from moun- 
tain to mountain. 

“ August 16. A stormy morning; 
not much thunder, but high wind and 
heavy rain. The lake is slate color and 
covered with vicious little white caps 
that spit and sputter and dash against 
the shore, flying off in spray. The land- 
scape is metamorphosed ; its warm col- 
ors have given place to a prevailing 
light green, the cypresses are dull rath- 
er than dark, the wind-swept olives are 
gray, the hillsides hoary. Yet they look 
as soft as ever, as soft as the fields un- 
der a warm April rain at home. 

“ August 21. A fine, bright day, 
with a hot sun and stiff breeze. Took 
the first steamboat to the upper end of 
the lake, which I had not yet seen. The 
water through which we drove our way 
was a delicate shade of aquamarine, 
melting into ultramarine blue further 
off. As we advanced, the familiar moun- 
tains on either side took new shapes, 
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different groups were formed, gorges 
opened into their recesses traced by the 
white thread of a waterfall, peaks and 
crests hitherto unseen appear and look 
over into the lake. The post-road to 
the Stelvio Pass, a great military work, 
makes the eastern margin a succession 
and cavernous tun- 
constantly bend into 
capes and headlands inclosing little bays, 
each having its own town with a mu- 


of sunny galleries 


nels. The shores 


sical, sonorous appellation, generally as- 
sociated with historical name or 
with one dear to letters. They all pre- 
sent the same features: white, pink, and 
buff houses, with archways below and 


some 


balconies above, in irregular tiers, inter- 
spersed with long villa fronts and walls 
holding masses of dark polished verdure, 
golden fruit and prismatic bloom, like 
huge flower-baskets, the gray, Lombard 
church-tower crowning the whole ; many 
of these last have been disfigured by 


walling up the graceful, columned win- 
dows and piercing loop-holes. Most of 
the towns are old, dating from the 
twelfth century or earlier, and the more 
ancient part of them is the more remote 
from the water under the wing of the 
castle, which is to be seen in ruins on 
the first high ground. Each paese had 
its feudal lord, who was habitually at 
war with his next neighbors ; sometimes 
the entire lake was in terror of one ty- 
rant like Gian Giacomo Medici or Me- 
deghini, the castellan of Musso in the 
sixteenth century. His family was ob- 
scure, being distinct from the Floren- 
tine one, but intermarried with the Ser- 
belloni and became powerful enough to 
give a Pope to the Holy See, under the 
name of Pius IV. Gian Giacomo took 
the position of an independent sovereign, 
coined his money, maintained his own 
army and flotilla, and waged war with 
the Swiss, the Milanese, and the Vene- 
tian Republic, for a number of years. 
After a disastrous naval engagement on 
the Bay of Lecco, in which he lost his 
youngest brother Gabriele, he made 
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peace with the Duke of Milan, the great 
Sforza, abandoned the castle of Musso, 
which was demolished, and passed into 
the service of the Emperor Charles V.; 
but he remained to the last a type of the 
ferocious, unscrupulous condottiere of 
the Renaissance. There is a fine monu- 
ment to him and his brother Gabriele, in 
the cathedral of Milan. On the crags 
above Musso there are some dilapidated 
battlements, only to be reached by a nar- 
row path intersected by numerous deep 
ravines crossed by high-arched foot- 
bridges, easily defended or destroyed, 
the last vestiges of the Medeghini’s 
stronghold. 

“ A terrible amount of blood has been 
spilled into these laughing ripples ; for 
ages there were incessant encounters on 
the unstable battle-field, in which the 
Swiss, Spaniards, French, Germans, and 
Italians fought for supremacy or liberty. 
They were worse centuries for the 
wretched inhabitants of the shore than 
the days of the Goths and Vandals. As 
times grew milder, the villages crept 
down nearer to the water, until now 
the most important portion is on the 
wharves, where palaces amid the gar- 
dens of Armida serve as suburbs to an 
arcaded street of fruit-stalls and small 
shops of bright wares, and a broad, 
sunny promenade edged by a double 
row of clipped locust trees, a line of 
boats like fioating tents drawn up at its 
base. Near some of them there is a 
beach or spit of sand brought down 
from the mountain gullies by a torrent 
which is dry all summer; some have 
small breakwaters harboring a merchant- 
navy of skiffs and sloops to carry lum- 
ber to Como and Lecco. Bellano has 
large iron-works and wears a busy lit- 
tle air of trade and commerce, so that 
the inhabitants, of whom there are three 
thousand, proudly call it the Manches- 
ter of Lake Como. But repose and pas- 
sive enjoyment are the ordinary expres- 
sion of these townlets and of those who 
dwell in them; even the hard-taxed, 
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over-worked, under-fed peasants have a 
calm, dreamy gaze when their toil-worn 
visages are at rest, which breaks into a 
brilliant smile at a friendly question or 
a cordial ‘thank you.’ 

“As the steamboat approaches the 
upper end of the lake, the villas are no- 
tably fewer and the gardens less luxuri- 
ant ; the flowers that hang over the walls 
are coarser and hardier ; no more pleas- 
ure boats are to be seen moored to the 
shore; the vegetation of the slopes is 
not so meridional as of those on the 
Bay of Como, and lacks the richness and 
softness which clothes those as with a 
vesture of moss; the colors are colder, 
light green and dull purple, like the 
Scotch hills. The towns keep up the 
interest. Rezzonico is a mere handful 
of scattered houses with a ruined castle 
in their midst, but has a grave, self-con- 
tained air as if still mindful of having 
given a head to Christendom. On the 
outskirts of Gravedona there is a strik- 
ing group of sacred buildings standing 
apart, without the walls, in ecclesiastical 
retirement, on a grassy level screened 
from the lake by a row of locust trees. 
One of them is a fine twelfth century 
baptistery, in courses of black and white 
marble dimmed by time to quiet tones 
of gray; the arms of the nave and tran- 
sept, which are very short, end in semi- 
circular and there is a central 
decagonal tower of alternately broad and 
narrow sides rising three stories from 
the roof, —the upper one being much 
higher than the others and with larger 
windows, — crowned by a pillared gallery 
and a bulb-shaped cupola; it is Roman- 
esque, but in some details differs from all 
other specimens of that style which I 
have seen. It is altogether an imposing 
edifice, of which any large Italian town 
might boast, yet it seems to be forgot- 
ten even by the insignificant village at 
its elbow. In the same group there isa 
much older and simpler church, claiming 
Queen Theodelinda as its foundress, in 
which there are some early Christian in- 


apses, 
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scriptions, more ancient than the church 
itself. Beyond a sort of cloister round 
which these buildings stand, less skilled 
hands have raised a mortuary chapel, 
rudely painted with death’s-heads, one 
wearing a papal tiara, another an impe- 
rial crown, a third a warrior’s helmet, 
and so on through several phases of 
mortal greatness, above a grated open- 
ing which displays a ghastly collection 
of skulls and bones. The place is silent 
and isolated. Gravedona was not al- 
ways sO unimportant as now, and has 
played its part in history; it was the 
capital of a republic which made war 
and peace with the Lombard League ; 
its troops assaulted the rear-guard of 
Barbarossa’s army, capturing banners 
and booty, among other spoil, the im- 
perial crown which was deposited in 
the baptistery,—a feat that so enraged 
the great emperor that he wished to ex- 
clude the town from the conditions of 
the peace of Constance. As late as the 
middle of the sixteenth century it was 
still a place of note ; for there is said to 
have been some talk of transferring the 
seat of the Council of Trent hither, to 
hold its sessions in Cardinal Gallio’s 
villa. This is now known as the Palaz- 
zo del Pero, from the name of its pres- 
ent owners ; it stands on a rock forming 
a natural terrace, with a high and state- 
ly stairway to the water’s edge, and it is 
the finest private residence on the lake, 
a princely mansion; there are four cor- 
ner towers, each terminating in a grace- 
ful logg’a, and a massive main building, 
divided by a three story portico with a 
triple arch resting on handsome yellow 
marble pillars, and a Venetian balcony. 
I was informed that the “famiglia del 
Pero é richissima,” yet the house-linen 
was drying on the sculptured balustrades, 
and the fire-wood was being chopped 
under the arch of the principal entrance. 
It was altogether unexpected to find so 
much worth seeing at a place of which 
I had never heard, a place of but fif- 
teen or sixteen hundred inhabitants, 
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where a stranger seldom goes ashore ; 
and besides this, Gravedona has a de- 
cided pictorial character of its own. Its 
population still separates into the old 
quarters of the riva and the castello, and 
there are touches of provincial elegance 
discernible about the latter, while at the 
landing, white houses garlanded with 
nasturtium vines from window to win- 
dow and story to story, and huge sun- 
tlowers staring over the walls into the 
water, look as if modern estheticism had 
taken root there. 

“ We had reached the head of the lake, 
— its real head has been cut off by the 
muddy deposits of the river Adda, and 
is called the Lago Mezzola or Lago di 
Riva. 


The shores are low; inland, the 


mountain wall rises rugged, forbidding, 


The 
steamboat goes no further than Colico, 
an ill name and a poor place, but happy 
in being the point at which travelers 
from the Splugen and Stelvio passes 
reach the lake of Como. It goes to 
sleep between the hours of morning and 
evening arrival, with which the steam- 
boat corresponds; I seemed to have it 
to myself, and the carriage drivers fought 
as to who should charge most for taking 
me tosee the ruined fortress of Fuentes, 
and Azzo Visconti’s bridge. 


streaked and patched with snow. 


The road 
is wide, dusty, glaring, a sort of cause- 
way bordered by water-willows and 
large poplars, which look plebeian in 
the land of the cypress; fields of maize 
and mulberry plantations lie on each 
hand for a mile or two; then a wide, 
noisome swamp spreads out to the right, 
while on the left a ridge of rock rises 
suddenly from the narrow plain, and 
along its whole length the remains of 
the great stronghold may be traced, here 
a barbican, there the base of a tower, 
further on some crumbling battlements. 
The road crosses the Adda, which comes 
suddenly into sight, its olive waters flow- 
ing swiftly and smoothly past the ridge, 
under the brows of the fort, into a pleas- 
ant valley fenced by mountains on both 
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sides. Some of the arches of the new 
bridge, built only last year, rest on the 
piers of that which the best of the Vis- 
conti erected early in the fourteenth 
century, to give his people a way over 
the swamp, and the Adda a way out to 
the lake. Here I turned back, but was 
overtaken by a long cloud of dust, through 
which the diligences from the Stelvio 
came rattling and jingling into Colico 
to catch the last boat. The beauty of 
the voyage increased every instant as 
we descended the the sunset 
poured over the scenery like elixir of 
gold. As I sat on the deck near the 
usual party of noisy Germans, — whose 
satchels were stuffed with edelweiss, for- 
get-me-nots, alpenroses, and lunch-par- 


lake ; 


cels in greasy newspaper, and who be- 
haved themselves as if they had char- 
tered the steamboat and as if nobody 
else had any business to be there, — 
I reflected for the first time on the size 
of Lake Como. It is forty miles long, 
and nowhere visible— except from a 
considerable height — for more thaa a 
third of its length; its average width 
must be under four miles. These statis- 
tics were suggested by the conversation 
of a well-dressed young English cou- 
ple, light-haired and handsome, though 
burnt as red as brick, who sat near me 
and thus commented on the scene be- 
fore them: ‘I like our lakes better, 
they ’re so nice and small, you know.’ 
‘Yes, so jolly for boating, don’t you 
know.’ ” 

In enumerating the resources of the 
Villa Serbelloni, it would be ungrateful 
to omit the gay little town of Bellagio, 
with its arcaded water-street, into which 
we made descents to buy fruit, from 
heaping baskets of melons, plums, pears, 
figs, and grapes, or native manufac- 
tures, — olive-wood tables, portfolios, 
paper-knives, boxes of every size and 
use, raw silk blankets of gorgeous colors, 
and handsome coarse linen-lace which 
dark-eyed girls wove on cushions at 
their doorways. As the lake season ap- 
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proached, the mnocent rascals who had 
cheated us so genially of a few francs 
were supplanted by a tribe of real vil- 
lains from the cities, jewelers with pret- 
ty coral and lava rubbish from Naples, 
and bricabrac dealers more depraved 
than those of Paris or Amsterdam, who 
brought some of us to the verge of 
ruin. At length there came a cloud- 
less morning in September, when I got 
up early and took the eight o’clock boat 
for Lecco, and the halcyon days were 
done. 

“The glamour and dewy sparkle of 
the first hours after sunrise stiil lingered 
on land and water, as I looked my last 
at the shores and villages, mountains, 
promontories, and cascades which I knew 
so well. By the time we were fairly 
under way in the bay of Lecco, they 
seemed already to belong to the past, for 
I was on a new cruise. It is not com- 
parable to the twin branch, and is very 
different from it. There are no villas, 
and few towns or villages or even ruined 
castles and church-towers. Nature is 
left to herself; the mountains rise from 
the water’s edge unbroken by terraces 
and vineyards, and for the most part 
wooded to the summit, haunches and 
shoulders of rock occasionally forcing 
themselves through the foliage. Over 


Olcio, a solitary bare peak raises its gray 
head above a hundred close crowding 
breasts of rock, like a cosmic Diana of 
Ephesus. 


Mandello, the prettiest town 
on this bay, stands on the point of a 
cape which so the lake that 
from a little distance above or below, it 
seems to end here. At Mandello a hand- 
some young woman holding a little girl 
by the hand, both prettily dressed, came 
running out of a narrow street as the 
steamboat bell was ringing for departure. 
She was followed by six or seven shab- 
by figures of both sexes and all ages 
carrying traveling bags, shawls, parasols, 
bandboxes, and paper bundles. As these 
were passed to the boat-porters on deck, 
the farewells, embraces, adjurations, 


narrows 
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warnings, and benedictions were going 
on, while a stream of children, friends, 
and servants continued to pour bare- 
headed out of the street to join in the 
‘addio.” With many good-by gestures, 
she put her foot on the plank, when 
‘Mamma mia!’ was heard in a shrill, 
infantine scream, and a curly-pate aged 
four or five rushed from the street, hold- 
ing up her arms for another kiss; the 
mother turned back, and there was a long 
(Come on!) 
The lady had 
reached the deck, when there was an- 
other cry, and out of the same street 
hobbled an untidy, unkempt old wo- 
man, the cook to all appearance; at 
sight of her, the fair passenger sprang 
back to land, fell into her arms, and 
only tore herself away as the captain 
stamped and ordered the plank to be 
pulled up. 


hug. ‘ Avanti! Avanti!’ 


shouted the captain. 


The lady and child stood 
waving their hands in reply to a flutter 
of handkerchiefs that looked like a 
week’s wash, until we had rounded the 
point and were lost to sight; they then 
placidly settled themselves among their 
parcels and chatted about their journey ; 
they were going for twenty-four hours 
to Milan, which is two hours distant. 
The Italians, like all other Europeans 
among whom I have been, never take 
a trunk when they can avoid it, to es- 
cape paying the charge on luggage; the 
quantity of hand-baggage they carry 
is inconceivable to Americans ; the va- 
lises are often as large as a middle-sized 
trunk, and they are put into railway car- 
riages to the utter discomfort of the in- 
mates. 

“ Beyond Mandello the mountains fall 
back from the shore and range them- 
selves in an imposing amphitheatre of 
ash-colored crags, the ridge split and 
chipped into innumer#ble small fissures 
and strange dents. The lake rounds 
and widens towards the lower end, and 
evidences of a larger industry are seen 
on the banks than anywhere else ex- 
cept at Bellano. The base of the hills 
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is scooped out by chalk quarries; along 
the water are great limekilns with cas- 
tellated fronts; there are huge stacks of 
fagots for the furnaces, thatched with 
fine twigs, making brown masses of con- 
siderable effect in the landscape. Lecco, 
the last town on the eastern branch of 
the lake, is a busy place with iron works 
and smoking chimneys. Across the low, 
embowered coast is seen an inland re- 
gion of mountains, so various in height, 
form, color, and distance, that they sug- 
gest a novel and charming field of un- 
explored loveliness. Lecco itself has 
neither interest nor attraction; among 
its closely overhanging chalk cliffs it is 
the hottest place on the lake, and the 
railway station is the hottest place in 
the town. A little way out of Lecco 
there is a small lake called the Lago 
d’ Olgiate, which is only a tag-end of 
Lake Como cut off by the Adda again, 
which in this place also had to be bridged 
by Azzo Visconti; his ten arches re- 
main to testify that he did good in his 
day. The river, issuing from the lake 


of Olgiate, winds and bends gently 


through a wide vale of grassy, shady 
reaches, laving the herbage of the low 
meadow-capes.” 

My comrades and I had parted some 
time before I forsook the Lake of Como, 
and I do not know what their state of 
mind was after leaving the enchantress ; 
for my part I confess that for some 
days I wandered about as disconsolate 
and sick and sore at heart as one who 
has lost his love. I endeavored to dis- 
tract my thoughts in the company of the 
old Lombard painters, and thus made 
acquaintance with the towns of Ber- 
gamo and Brescia, going even as far 
as Verona, which was familiar ground. 
The last name is not to be coupled with 
any other, but stands alone, like Rome, 
Florence, Venice, or Naples, though her 
ancient and lofty beauty is fast disap- 
pearing under insensate restorations. 
The other two are excessively striking 
and picturesque, with an undiluted fla- 
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vor of the past. They are sturdy rem- 
nants of the Middle Ages; each has a 
central piazza where the medivalism 
is concentrated, on or near which stand 
the cathedral, the castle, and the town- 
hall; here the town still wears an air 
of being her own mistress, as of yore. 
There is a great deal to tell of them, 
and of their rich little picture-galleries 
and churches, full of masterpieces by 
Lorenzo Lotto, Solari, Moroni, and Mo- 
retto; but they are not to be disposed of 
in a parenthesis. This I will add, how- 
ever, that at the hotels of both places 
you may be lawfully robbed in the good 
old-fashioned way, as in the days of the 
“ grand tour,” without receiving any 
equivalent for-your money. 

The road from Brescia to Bergamo 
skirts the Lago d’ Iseo, which is praised 
in proportion to the difficulty of getting 
at it. The approach is uninteresting, 
the country for miles round Brescia be- 
ing level, the hills distant; the only di- 
version is to watch the peasants, with 
their scythes and sickles, mowing and 
reaping, and the white oxen waiting un- 
der the for their The 
road at length turns a sharp corner into 


aspens loads. 
the mountains, and comes in sight of 
the lake lying among them under ward 
of several great embattled ruins. They 
are repelling mountains, either spotted 
with scanty vegetation, or bare and 
stony as newly mended turnpike roads. 
The further ones were of a dull opaque 
blue without lights or shadows, owing to 
the covered gray sky. Ona sunny day 
the little lake may be one smile, but on 
the afternoon of which I write it looked 
morose and boding, and as if it deserved 
its ill-fame for danger to boats. On one 
side, the mountains come steeply down to 
the water; on the other, the land is flat 
and marshy, intersected by ditches, which 
were redeemed by being covered with 
water -lilies. Altogether Lago d’ Iseo 
did not seem worth the trouble of com- 
ing out of one’s way to see. ‘There are 
such lakes lying about in every direc- 
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tion throughout upper Italy — lonely 
mountain meres, or strung together like 
crystal beads by the silver thread of a 
small river; the traveler does not turn 
aside a single hour between the Alps 
and the Apennines to see them, though 
he would journey hundreds of miles to 
gladden his eyes upon them in different 
latitudes. 

There is one clear, round pond not 
bigger than a palace fountain, clean cut 
in the turf of a private estate between 
3rescia and Verona, which deserves no- 
tice, because, if my topography served 
me, it lies within the limits of the bat- 
tle-field of Solferino; it is in sight of 
the swooping bronze eagle perched upon 
the monumental pillar that rises above 
the vine-bound mulberry trees to com- 
memorate that bloody day. I saw it on 
my way to the last and largest of the 
lakes of upper Italy, the majestic Lago 
di Garda, of which, — 

“Per mille fonti credo, e pit, si bagna,’? — 
says Dante, and which Catullus made 
his own forever by a rapturous little 
poem. I had once caught sight of its 
shining plane and fantastic mountains, 
from the railroad on going to Venice, 
and had carried away an indelible im- 
pression of magnitude and mystery from 
that single glimpse. The interest it had 
waked was deepened by recognizing 
the same unwonted shapes and colors 
in the background of Leonardo da Vin- 
ci’s pictures, —in the Monna Lisa and 
Vierge aux Rochers. The desire to see 
more of them survived twelve years of 
absence and stimulated me to disregard 
various inconveniences attendant on the 
expedition. 

“September 7. One of the many 
drawbacks to seeing the Lago di Garda 
is the inconvenient hour at which the 
steamboat starts from either end; an- 
other is the discomfort of the boat, a 
big, business-like vessel, ugly and dirty, 
without upper deck or saloon; the pas- 
sengers for pleasure are crowded aft, 
the fore-part being reserved for peasants 
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I got on board at four 
P. M., at Dezenzano, a stopping-place on 
the railroad from Milan to Venice, about 
half-way between Brescia and Verona, 
the station, however, being at least a 
quarter of an hour’s drive from the town 
and wharf. It is a steep, picturesque, 
dirty old place, with a citadel upon its 
croup. The quay had a lazy, Levan- 
tine air, with men in Turkish trousers 
and fezzes, or bare legs and head-ker- 
chiefs, lounging among the bales. The 
fishing-boats on this lake carry the saf- 
fron-colored, red-barred sails of the Adri- 
atic. We steamed and snorted through 
the translucent waves, hugging the land 
for some time. The splendor, the soft 
transparency of the afternoon, surpassed 
anything I had ever seen even in Italy. 
The colors of the water were extraordi- 
nary, — the deepest blue, like the dark 
iris or flag-flower, belted at intervals 
with bands of clear azure, like the sky 
in April or the light blue lotus, the 
whole surface glittering like the pet- 
als of those flowers. The lake is very 
wide at this end, the low shores bend- 
ing in a great sweep which ends right 
and left in the peninsula of Sermione 
and the cliffs of Manerbo; between 
these outworks can be seen strange 
mountain shapes, distorted, crowded to- 
gether, torn apart, and of a blue that is 
neither of sea nor sky, dissolving into 
dreamland. Going up the lake, the 
steamboat touches only at towns on the 
western side, which is low and grassy, 
with plenty of trees, until the rocks of 
Manerbo start up suddenly with a fine 
front of yellow crag. They form a 
tableland, once hallowed by a temple to 
Minerva, and rounding inland open a 
deep bay, at the head of which is the 
first landing, the brown little vine- 
wreathed town of Salo bathing its feet 
in the water. The next stopping-place 
is the island of Garda, or Isola dei Frati 
as it is called, from a Franciscan con- 
vent founded there in the thirteenth 
century by St. Francis himself, on the 


and produce. 
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ruins of a temple of Jupiter. It is now 
quite given over to this world, and trans- 
formed into a villa, which rises with 
leafy and blooming gardens from the 
lake edge, though the buildings on the 
top keep some of that inalienable air of 
contemplation which establishments for- 
merly religious never entirely lose. Im- 
mediately beyond the island the lake 
narrows ; the mountains on each side rear 
themselves to a great height, mole-col- 
ored on the west, mingled with chrome- 
yellow deepening to orange so vivid 
that its warmth is felt from the depths 
of the gorges, while those on the east 
are silver-gray like the Monte Grigna. 
Their forms are very singular and strik- 
ing, — abrupt detached cubes and spikes 
like those in Leonardo’s backgrounds. 
There is no luxuriance of growth, nat- 
ural or cultivated, the vegetation is 
scarce and sparse ; there seem to be al- 
most no villas, 
there is none of the captivatin 


and but few towns; 


g amenity 
of Lake Como, or the stately gracious- 
ness of Lago Maggiore ; the character of 
this scenery is grand, wild, and softly 
savage. 
contrivance for protecting the orange 


A great blemish upon it is a 


and lemon trees, — rows upon rows of 
flat, white pillars from six to ten feet high 
supporting skeleton roofs, the whole be- 
ing boarded up in winter when it must be 
still more ugly ; it is bad enough in sum- 
mer, — acres of them in ten or a dozen 
tiers, looking like the bleaching ground 
of some great woollen mill. Limone is 
totally marred by them; the houses 
stand prettily round a cove, and rise 
against an amphitheatre of rock, but 
they are lost in continuous circles of 
white posts nearly a mile long and scal- 
ing the cliff for at least a hundred feet ; 
they look like innumerable whitewashed 
palings, and as the steamboat passes 
them they criss-cross with the most an- 
noying rapidity. 

“The sun went down, changing the 


jagged silvery combs to imperial purple 
against the pellucid sky. Even then the 
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orange hues burned in the dark ravines 
out of which slipped the infrequent cas- 
cades — the prettiest of them glides into 
the lake at a place with the sensitive 
name of Tremosine. The twilight blend- 
ed the colors and massed the outlines ; by 
and by a young moon shed a pale glim- 
mer on the spectral eastern cliffs, and a 
bright path upon the water. Before us 
the mountains looked heavy and threat- 
ening, behind us they closed like a gate- 
way. 
with than senti- 
mental fancies ; the imagination suffered 
no violence at the recollection of the 
martial exploits which had been per- 
formed there. The last canto of that 
romantic epic of the Lombard dominion, 
in which the melodious cadence of a 
woman’s name is so often heard, opens 
with the captivity of the beautiful and 
saintly Adelaide, the widow of Lothair, 
sovereign of northern Italy, who had 
been thrown into a dungeon on the lake 
of Garda by Berenger, the usurper and 
suspected murderer of her youthful hus- 
band. 


The scene was more in keeping 


historical memories 


He had tried by every persecu- 
tion to force her into a marriage with 
his son Adalbert, and this rigorous im- 
prisonment was a last resort. Otho the 
Great dashed across the Alps to her 
rescue, set her free, married her, and 
marched upon the royal city of Pavia, 
which opened its gates to him, and 
crowned him King of Lombardy. Five 
hundred years later, Sorbolo of Candia 
laid a wager with the famous free-lance 
Gattamelata, then in the service of Ven- 
ice, that he would bring a fleet over the 
Alps and launch it in these waters; he 
won it, two thousand oxen dragging the 
heavy galleys and galleons upon tum- 
brels. Two naval engagements with the 
Milanese ensued, in one of which Ven- 
ice was defeated, in the other victorious, 
April, 1440. There has been plenty of 
fighting hereabouts since then, but mod- 
ern warfare is more prosaic in its ven- 
tures. 

“ The boat reached Riva, at the head 
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of the lake, at half-past eight o’clock. To 
my dismay, my first step on landing was 
into a low, ill-lighted room, foggy with 
tobacco smoke, where men in black and 
yellow uniforms were apparently rifling 
the travelers’ luggage, and the German 
language smote upon my ears. It was 
the Austrian custom-house, and I had 
unintentionally come out of Italy. No- 
body had told me that Riva was not in 
Italy, if they had I would not have 
come; I was in a rage; but then I had 
asked nobody, I had not been deceived : 
it was an impotent situation. The next 
shock was the irredeemable character of 
the Grand Hotel Impérial du Soleil d’Or. 
My room opened on a dark wooden bal- 
cony above a long, narrow court smell- 
ing like a stable-yard. 
they assured me that it was one of the 
best in the house, and asked me what 
I wanted. ‘ Licht, luft’ (light, air), I 
replied. They shook their heads, and 
I heard them walking up and down 


I protested ; 


the balcony, which was a thoroughfare, 
for hours, making reflections upon me. 
‘What more could man wish for? A 
magnificent chamber, prachtvoll, herr- 
lich.’ I discovered by degrees that the 
walls were hideously painted with fruit 
and flowers, and that the pillow-case 
and the sheets were trimmed with cotton 
lace. 

“September 8. The fault of the 
Soleil d’Or, which is not without a 
quaintness and style of its own, is an 
absence of the elements of comfort in 
the arrangements, and of a notion of 
them in the mind of the administration ; 
so that it was useless and hopeless to 
complain. ‘Therefore the best thing was 
to escape as soon as possible. The only 
steamboat starts at five A. M.; that be- 
ing gone past recall, I cast about me, and 
discovered that there is a station on the 
Brenner railroad but two hours’ drive 
away, where I could take a train and 
be shortly in Verona. The diligence 
had started too, hours before, at eight 
o’clock ; so I made my own arrange- 
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ments, and then breakfasted pleasantly 
enough under a vine-trellis on the lit- 
tle terrace garden of the hotel, which is 
like a morsel of Venice, so close above 
the water that the picturesque, swarthy 
boatmen stand up in their boats and 
look over the parapet to offer their ser- 
vices. ‘The lake is almost closed at this 
end; through the rocky portal there is 
one distant glimpse of a faint blue coast, 
and then a wide expanse of deep blue 
water, sparkling like a summer sea. 
The mountains beetle over Riva; they 
look as if they were toppling down upon 
it. The strangeness of their forms is 
oppressive ; one mass is like a flight 
of enormous steps to a vast, primor- 
dial throne, raised in the beginning of 
time over this forgotten corner of chaos. 
The aspect of the town is absolutely 
medieval still; a huge, square tower of 
the thirteenth century rises straight up 
from the pavement, with the traffic of 
to-day at its foot; a still older one, in 
ruins, keeps guard on the rocks directly 
over the town. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury Riva belonged to the Veronese, who 
built the fine Palazzo del Pretorio with 
an arcade to the lake; but in the follow- 
ing age it fell into the hands of the Ve- 
netians, who gave it the Palazzo Mu- 
nicipale. The place is well protected 
against present emergencies ; the high- 
road passes through the modern fortifi- 
cations of San Niccolo before it is clear 
of the town, and a couple of miles fur- 
ther out, through the gateway of an- 
other fortress, high on the hillside, under 
a cliff bearing the warlike remains of 
the castle of Nago, like a skeleton in 
armor. 

“ As the road ascends, a wider view 
of the lake comes into sight; its pure, 
deep hue discolored to a poisonous green 
just off shore before every town. North- 
ward the grass-green Sarca breaks its 
way through a maze of rocks, fragments 
of mountain lying on each side of its 
course as if the impetuous torrent had 
swept them aside. The vale of the 
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Sarca is literally one great market-gar- 
den and orchard ; every foot of it is un- 
der cultivation, sheltered and warmed 
by the surrounding cliffs as if it were a 
hot-bed, and irrigated by the river. Ol- 
ive trees grow from every crevice of the 
rock; great, gaunt trunks, twisted and 
rent, covered with a profusion of hoary, 
foliage and smooth, unripe 
The fertility stops short below 


glaucous 
fruit. 
the mountains’ knees, contrasting sharp- 
ly with the sterility above them. The 
scenery is harsh and desolate. Half 
way to Mori, the railway station, we 
passed a gloomy, marshy pool, the lake 
of Loppio, and soon afterwards descend- 
ed into lower land through which the 
Adige takes its way. The castellated 
ruins on every commanding point show 
how fiercely beset this border-land was 
in the Middle Ages. 

“Verona, September 10. Morning 
cool and bright, refreshed by last night’s 
thunder-storm. I set off for the penin- 
sula of Sermione and Catullus’ Villa. 
The country about Verona has nothing 
to show but flat fertility ; at intervals 
the long back of a basilica at right angles 
to its tall 
tree-tops under the clear hot sky. 


rises above the low 
The 
glacis and bomb-proofs of modern forts 
cut the in 
Left the railroad at Dezenzano, took a 
one-horse carriage, and drove 


tower 


horizon every direction. 
0 through 
a Virgilian landscape ; the lake, at first 
seen at a distance through the mulberry 
orchards, drew and nearer on 
both sides, until the fields ceased and the 
road entered a neck of land deeply 
fringed by tall, wavin with a 
plumy gray flower. After about a mile 
of this, I was confronted by the fine 
ramparts of Castelnuovo, a feudal pile 
of battlemented walls and crenelated 
towers, with a noble gateway, through 


nearer 


E grass 


which everybody must pass who goes 
to Sermione, over a moat filled by the 


lake. The town consists of a dozen or 
two dilapidated houses, and the paved 
road soon expires in a sandy cart-track, 
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where my driver, in spite of appearances, 
said that wheels could go no further, for 
my way lay through the famous Quadri- 
lateral. This I afterwards found to be 
not strictly true ; but knowing no better 
at the moment, I got out and began to 
follow a narrow, rather steep foot-path 
through a beautiful olive grove, accom- 
panied by eight ragged urchins of from 
six to twelve years old, who had come 
nobody could say whence, how, or when. 
The biggest, who had a clean, intelligent 
face, I took as a guide, and gave him my 
lunch-basket and books to carry. The 
rest I dismissed, first amicably, then 
with threats, finally with a show of 
sticks and stones, but in vain; they 
stuck to me with silent pertinacity, fall- 
ing to the rear when I frowned and 
bade them begone, dodging and disap- 
pearing when I brandished my cudgel, 
but ever returning to the pursuit. At 
last I gave it up, deciding that they were 
too small to murder me, even in such 
numbers, whereas they might be some 
protection in the extreme solitude, for 
by that time I had reached a lonely 
plateau covered with short grass and 
wild thyme and lovely shimmering olive 
trees. The fallen masonry of an old 
church lies among 
one alone remaining upright; 
further on are the subterranean cham- 
bers of a Roman house, and at the very 
front of the headland, looking up the 
lake, the ivied arches and piers of an 
ancient palace with fragments of retic- 
ulated brick-work and mosaic pavement. 
The promontory breaks off in a fine cliff 
several hundred feet above the lake, 
which beats upon the slabs at its base 
with the sound of a gentle surf. It 
was breezy and sunny; the blue sheet 
sparkled, spreading further and further 
among the mountains, which took a hun- 
dred rich changes from the shadows of 
the clouds on their silvery, leaden, and 
tawny crags and purple depths of dis- 
tance. It is a happy, heathen spot, 
ruled by the spirit of the classic muse 


the aromatic herbs, 
tower 
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and antique myth; no wonder a Chris- 
tian church fell into decay there. 

“T sat down under an olive tree, and 
favorite scraps of poetry and thoughts 
of absent friends hovered about me like 
a joyous company. As IJ ate my lunch 
of fruit, bread, and red wine, my small 
body-guard seated themselves in a line 
along a furrow, like a flock of birds, to 
wait for the crumbs. Presently Bertol- 
di, the little guide, rose and went so 
rashly over the edge of the precipice 
that I called out to him to be careful; 
whereupon the others jumped up and 
rushed over it as though they would all 
have run violently down like certain 
swine; instead of that, they capered 
from point to point and ledge to ledge 
like kids; until, seeing that I showed 
no fears for their safety, they came back 
and lay in a row on their stomachs and 
elbows, with their heels in the air, not 
a yard from my toes. I sprang to my 
feet in mock fury ; up they sprang too, 
and in half a minute were lodged in the 
branches of the olive tree. There they 
began swinging, climbing, and dropping 
from limb to limb like apes, with which 
exercises they diverted themselves till 
I was ready to visit the underground 
chambers, or the grottoes of Catullus as 
they are called. The monkeys scrambled 
and slid to the ground, scampered off, 
and vanished, as if they had been exor- 
cised. 

“ Bertoldi alone remained, and I fol- 
lowed him obediently as he directed, — 
‘ Piano,’ ‘ Andante, ‘ Si ferma’ (‘Stop 
here’), — descending the broken passage, 
until we reached a cavern-like room of 
good dimensions, with openings in the 
wall into two others. Lo! there were 
my tormentors kneeling, crouching, or 
hanging, each with a lighted candle-end 
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to illuminate the darkness and show the 
extent of the vaults, with their bare feet, 
slouched hats, dark eyes and white teeth, 
looking like diminutive banditti in a 
Salvator Rosa study of light and shadow. 
This was the secret of their persistency, 
and this was their little industry, poor 
children, yet they did not ove of them 
ask for a penny. 

“JT found a perfect subject for a picture 
among the palace-ruins: a great bit of 
brick wall, tufted with fine grass and 
slightly robed in ivy, with a gaping, 
broken arch in which grew a big guarled 
and twisted olive tree with an argentine 
haze of leaves, just veiling the intense 
radiance of the lake, the opposite line of 
shore, and Minerva’s Rocks. 1 tried to 
sketch it, but it was too beautiful for 
me; the boys peeped over my shoulders 
in clusters, whispering ‘ Bello! Bello!’ 
before I had drawn 
terers, and making it impossible for 
me even to try. So I shut the sketch- 
book and they lifted sweet, true, childish 
voices, and warbled very harmoniously 
in three parts, tenor, alto, and soprano; 
until carried away by my applause, they 
took to yelling and shouting in the dis- 
cordant way to which Italians are ad- 
dicted when they sing. 


a stroke, false flat- 


When my time 
was up, they escorted me back to the 
carriage and then disappeared as they 
had come.” 

My pilgrimage through the Lakes of 
Lombardy ended with this classic morn- 
ing, and I turned northward, asking 
myself, like Virgil, how I should tell of 
their treasures : — 

s* Anne lacus tantos ? te Lari! maxime, teque 

Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace,2 ma- 

rino?” 


1 Lacus Larius, Lake of Como. 
2 Lacus Benacus, Lake of Garda. 
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COMBINATION NOVELS. 


From time to time we hear the an- 
nouncement, as if it were a complete 
novelty, of some project of an imaginative 
work by several authors in common; 
but this species of diversion has frequent- 
ly been indulged in by groups of friends 
and by private semi-literary clubs. Nor 
are examples wanting of illustrious rep- 
utations which have given it their sanc- 
tion. Balzac, Alfred de Musset, and 
George Sand once thought it advisable 
to endow from the stores of their genius 
a volume entitled Les Parisiennes a 
Paris, which was not, however, in the 
true sense a collaboration. Another at- 
tempt was made with eminent success 
by Madame de Girardin, Théophile Gau- 
tier, Jules Sandeau, and Joseph Méry, in 
La Croix de Berny. Those Christmas 
books — No Thoroughfare and Mugby 
Junction —in which Dickens enlisted 
auxiliaries directed by himself cannot 
strictly be placed in the same category, 
because the responsibility for each por- 
tion was kept rather more distinct; but 
they remind us that Dickens was at least 
not averse to the plan of partnerships. 
In this country, some ten years ago, Mr. 
Edward Everett Hale joined Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Miss 
Lucretia Hale, Frederic Loring, and 
Frederic Perkins in a story — Six of 
One by Half a Dozen of the Other — 
which the array of names on the title- 
page has not saved from oblivion. And 
now again, quite lately, we have had 
given us The King’s Men, by Robert 
Grant, John Boyle O'Reilly. J. S. of 
Dale, and John Wheelwright; as well 
as The Miz-Maze, by nine English wo- 
men, among whom are Charlotte Yonge, 
Frances M. Peard, and Christabel Rose 
Coleridge. 

The list might perhaps be extended ; 
but the ordinary form of partnership is 
that between two persons only. Beau- 


mont and Fletcher, in play-writing, gave 
to it a historic renown, a traditional 
dignity, and in our day it is not at all 
uncommon for two writers to unite their 
powers in working for the stage; but, 
in addition to that, we have to credit 
narrative fiction with the successes of 
{rckmann - Chatrian, of Besant and 
Rice, and of the two Goncourts. There 
was a time when a large part of the 
American public used to await impa- 
tiently the latest joint novel of the sis- 
ters Susan and Anna Warner; and, 
much more recently, Mr. Charles D. 
Warner appeared as the associate of 
Mark Twain in The Gilded Age, which 
made some amends for a remarkable 
absence of literary quality by presenting 
the racy character of Colonel Sellers. 
Setting aside those regular partnerships 


which have been maintained for long 
terms, we 


shall have to own that con- 
glomerate 
so well as 


authorship does not turn out 
we might imagine it would. 
Instead of giving an aggregate of all 
that is best in each participant, it is an 
addition of plus and minus quantities, 
and the totals disappoint us. One might 
suppose that, as “stars” are brought 
into favorable conjunction on the stage 
in one play, the light of divers literary 
talents might be blended with dazzling 
brightness in one book. A richer or- 
chestration, we should say at first blush, 
ought to issue from a harmonious union 
of several good instruments. But, the 
art of the novelist not being interpre- 
tative, the parallel will not hold. All 
the same, the somewhat glittering array 
of distinguished names that can be mus- 
tered on the side of combination writing 
demands consideration. If so many men 
and women of excellent rank in the 
world of letters do not hesitate to club 
their abilities — perhaps I ought to say, 
cudsel their brains —in order to make 
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a story together, one infers that such 
employment must have a strong attrac- 
tion, whether it be a valid one or not. 
The fancy that the sharp contact of 
two minds, in such a work, bears some 
analogy to the action of flint and steel is 
obviously alluring, and may have a share 
in bringing about these mutual efforts. 
Then, too, there is the spice of under- 
taking with a companion 
which one would 
alone. 


something 
not have hazarded 
Possibly the motive at the bot- 
tom of literary partnerships is akin to 
the instinctive desire for experiment, 
for adventure, asserting itself in the 
same mild way as with the floriculturist 
who hybridizes plants. We like to see 
what will be the outcome from a min- 
gling of two individualities in an artistic 
creation, just as the florist is interested 
in botanical “ freaks.” If my guess be 
a true one, then we must regard the 
germinant principle of these enterprises 
as containing a bias towards the arti- 
ficial; and it is at least suggestive, in 
this connection, that generally writers 
who collaborate are also capable of in- 
dependent work so good that there would 
seem to be no inherent need of their 
calling in the aid of an associate. Erck- 
mann and Chatrian, I believe, are alone 
in having absolutely merged their iden- 
tity so far as authorship is concerned. 
Beaumont, as well as Fletcher, wrote 
plays in which no one else had part or 
lot. Edmond and Jules de Goncourt 
issued book after book under their joint 
signature; yet Jules died in 1870, and 
his brother continued for years to pro- 
duce both novels and works of criticism, 
without any apparent diminution of 
force or pronounced alteration of tone. 
In much the same way it turned out, 
when James Rice came to his end, that 
Walter Besant could still bring forth 
fiction that bore the accustomed stamp 
and had the same characteristics which 
he and his friend had imparted to their 
popular and ingenious stories. Reversed 
illustrations of the same rule are af- 
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forded by the instance of Mr. Hale and 
his contributors, by the Englishwomen 
who planned The Miz-Maze, and by the 
French authors of Les Parisiennes and 
La Croix de Berny. Nearly every one 
of the participants had made for him- 
self or herself, as the case may be, a 
distinctive position. What, then, was 
to be gained by a deliberate sacrifice of 
personal qualities, in the endeavor to 
achieve a result which, so far as might 
be, should hide the 
the composition ? 


several sources of 

It may be well to 
bear in mind that painters have more 
than once combined to make a picture, 
—one supplying the landscape, let us 
say, while the other was responsible for 
animals or human figures introduced 
into the scene; and the masters, also, 
have had their pupils who not only laid 
in the foundation, but were even called 
upon to impress on the canvas by their 
own touches subordinate parts that had 
a considerable importance. Neverthe- 
less, there exist no precedents of dis- 
tinguished pictorial partnership on a 
large scale. Neither can we well con- 
ceive of such a thing as Cervantes, Wal- 
ter Scott, Fielding, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, or Hawthorne choosing to mate 
their imagination with that of another 
individual, for creative purposes. It is 
in reflections of this kind that we shall 
find, I suspect, a clue to the lurking 
prejudice with which readers are often, 
though it may be unconsciously, inclined 
to receive combination novels. At all 
events, one can understand a fear lest 
the sanctity, or at least the peculiar and 
essential value, of one of the included 
personalities shall suffer in the process 
of amalgamation. 

To be sure, Johnson might supply a 
line which Goldsmith accepted for one 
of his poems, and even Wordsworth 
and Coleridge could plan a ballad which 
they meant to write together; but here 
a law of inevitable fitness intervened, 
and The Ancient Mariner — except for 
a phrase or two like the 
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** And thou art long and lank and brown 
As is the ribbed sea-sand’? — 


became radically and characteristically 
It is difficult to 
imagine a “fine frenzy ” inciting to or 


Coleridge’s composition. 


governing the execution of a novel by 
more than one author. I have heard 
the idea advanced that, in the composi- 
tion of a four-handed novel, the expe- 
rience of each author must resemble 
that of sitting at whist with two “ dum- 
mies.” Each, in playing his own cards, 
would encounter the same sort of diffi- 
culty as if his partner’s hand were lying 
exposed; a condition of things which 
necessarily diminishes the excitement of 
the game, curtails the exercise of skill, 
prevents, in fine, the development of 
many sudden inspirations and surprises 
that would otherwise come in naturally. 
Let a novelist think out the form and 
contents of his book as much as he 
pleases: Mr. William Black goes so far 
as to frame the chapters and model 
every separate sentence before putting 
anything on paper; but with most men 
it will happen that, after the skeleton 
has been made and numerous details 
have to, some of the best 
touches — nay, whole scenes — will be 
added to the work unexpectedly, at the 
moment of writing. 


been seen 


Improvisation is 
assuredly one of the items in a novel- 
ist’s equipment which yields the most 
enjoyable results ; the writer should be 
left free to tell the story to himself as 
well as to the reader, for by so doing he 
may, in the act of composition, make high- 
ly interesting and piquant discoveries. 
Sudden turns of fancy ; flashes of insight 
which illuminate the whole scene and 
the characters to the eye of the creator 
himself; fortunate epithets or vivid 
phrases that mirror with instantaneous 
life and sparkle the spectacle of reality 
presenting itself to the imagination, — 
these are accessions to the preconceived 
scheme which, it seems to me, one would 
sometimes have to deny himself in work- 
ing with another person’s consciousness 
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always linked to his own. Erckmann 
and Chatrian are said to proceed by a 
method which, when the outline has 
been arranged, permits one collaborator 
to write at will all that he thinks or 
feels; but his companion afterwards 
strikes out and rewrites with absolute 
discretion, and although the first collab- 
orator is then given an opportunity for 
further correction or change, a kind of 
surrejoinder (to adopt a legal term), it 
is evident that he is to some extent 
bound not to introduce again those 
things which have been rejected from 
the first draft. The two associates may 
arrive at an agreement quite satisfactory 
to themselves: but is there not some 
danger here to that spontaneity which is 
one of the highest charms of fiction? 
In theory it would appear that such a 
peril does threaten; and, without pre- 
tending to lay down a sweeping or in- 
fallible rule, we shall find traces, in fact, 
that the drift of combination writing is 
towards forms, aims, or modes of ex- 
pression that partake of the convention- 
al or mechanical. 

The Goncourts, it may be said, do 
not show this especially in a book like 
Charles Demailly ; but in spite of the 
careful art of Erckmann-Chatrian, the 
existence of a fixed code of regulations 
and recipes constantly makes itself felt 
through their pages. Just how the per- 
ception of this becomes clear to a sen- 
sitive observer cannot perhaps be ex- 
plained to any one who is not of the 
craft ; but, by way of indication, it may 
be mentioned that Erckmann-Chaitrian 
deal chiefly with generalized types. 
The actors in their stories do not come 
before us as strongly individual beings. 
The authors are content to describe a 
young girl briefly as having blue eyes, 
golden hair, and a fresh complexion ; 
emotion of the widest variety is exem- 
plified by saying that the person who 
experiences it turns pale. Then, too, 
they give a great deal of detail to illus- 
trate particular characters, which fre- 
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quently seems intruded and superfluous, 
interrupting the story or muddling the 
effect, when it ought to do just the con- 
trary, and doubtless would do so if it 
had not been too deliberately and dry- 
ly planned. These clever and diligent 
Frenchmen introduce us to a sufficiently 
diverse assortment of people; they give 
their creatures positive traits and ardent 
passions ; they even portray remarkable 
eccentricities ; but, for all that, we sus- 
pect the figures of over-careful manu- 
facture, and feel about them a curious 
air of being subject to unlimited repro- 
duction, as if they were lithographs, — 
very distinct, very neat, prettily colored, 
and dexterously grouped, but wanting at 
last the finest vitality of imagination. 
Above a certain level of story-telling, on 
which all good novelists may be regard- 
ed comparatively as equals, the test of 
difference, of less or greater artistic en- 
dowment, is to be sought in the richness 
of their imagination. Where that is 
best and most copious, it will inevitably 
precipitate itself in dramatic intensity, 
in power of pathos and humor, and in a 
multitude of delicate, indirect, unfore- 
seeable strokes that make the characters 
real to us as persons whom we know and 
who cannot be duplicated. The require- 
meuts of this higher test are met only 
in a limited manner by Erckmann-Cha- 
trian, who, however, are very well off 
for inventiveness, lucidity, and precision. 
Dramatic situation is also something 
which they know how to contrive and 
carry out; two of their stories, Les 
Rantzau and Le Juif Polonais (better 
known in English as The Bells), have 
been successfully transferred to the 
stage ; but they do not infuse into their 
situations the dramatic fire which Dick- 
ens, with a less polished technique than 
theirs, could command. 

The deficiency may with some reason- 
ableness be attributed to the necessity 
they are under of mapping out a theory 
of their art, so minutely defined as to 
leave small room for mystery. Formula 
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clogs the flight of fancy ; and collabo- 
rators, one would think, must be tempted 
to adopt and refer to formulas more 
than the single-handed artist. Take up 
for a moment Messrs. Besant and Rice’s 
elaborate study of a miser, in Ready- 
Money Mortiboy. The significant traits, 
actions, utterances, of the man have been 
accumulated with great care and are 
very well put together; but the charac- 
ter hardly exhibits, at least to my ap- 
prehension, the unfettered movement 
which it might have enjoyed if it had 
sprung from one brain. However this 
may be, something of the same quality 
observable in Erckmann-Chatrian marks 
the less succinct and more complicated 
writings of their English counterparts. 
Messrs. Besant and Rice have given to 
the world some entertaining novels ; 
and one who reads these with no little 
interest and pleasure may be acquitted 
of prejudice in saying that, after all, 
they are moulded upon a pattern and 
present humanity in conventional forms. 
Neither do the elements of which they 
are composed seem to be thoroughly 
fused: the fabric is a sort of rubble- 
work ; incidents, bits of character, opin- 
ions, being held together by the gen- 
eral cohesive substance of the plot, rath- 
er than growing organically out of one 
idea. An excellent lecture which Mr. 
Besant has recently published, on The 
Art of Fiction, goes to fortify the view 
of collaborative fiction which I have 
been suggesting; for Mr. Besant main- 
tains with much decision that the novel-| 
ist’s art may be taught to students, and 
he sets forth a theory of the art, to which 
he endeavors to give a firm and conclu- 
sive outline. Mr. Henry James has 
taken issue with him, oljecting to def- 
inite prescription on the ground that the 
novel “in the broadest definition is a 
personal impression of life,” and should 
therefore be made so elastic as to es- 
cape, if the author choose, all obliga- 
tion to impart adventures or to tell what 
is commonly called a story. For the 
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most part, writers and readers still with- 
hold assent to that disbelief in “ story,” 
which Mr. James implies and Mr. How- 
ells distinctly announces. But, without 
subscribing in the least to the new doc- 
trine, — which appears to be the error 
either of extremists or of imperfect state- 
ment, since its upholders permit them- 
selves a certain amount of “excitement,” 
adventure, and story, — one may easily 
see that Mr. James is speaking for those 
resources of refined and complex ex- 
pression which widen the range and in- 
crease the worth of any artistic work. 
That is, provided the work also fulfills 
the primary and esseutial function of its 
class: namely, to embody the truth of 
life in strong or beautiful forms, and 
Mr. 


James may be too much emancipated 


to amuse or interest the reader. 
from the artistic duty of story-telling, 
which 


scorned. 


the greatest not 
But it is possible, on the oth- 
er hand, that Mr. Besant has bound him- 
self fast to an unalterable notion as to 
how that duty should be done: his the- 
ory may be too cut dried. For 
our present purpose it is enough to take 


masters have 


and 


his indirectly confirmatory evidence that 
collaboration encourages formulas and 
theories. 

The authors who have practiced it 
may not ratify 


such a conclusion. It 


would be instructive to have their opin- 
ions. 
of their testimony. 


sut in fact we already have some 
Those who wrote 
Six of One took pains to give us, in one 
of their six prefaces, a glimpse of the 
process they went through. “All I 
know,” we are told, “is that it grew, 
novel and plot, much as I remember to 
have seen Signor Blitz’s plates start 
from the table when he was spinning 
them. ... If he faint and 
weary he encouraged it by a touch of 
his finger at the point of revolution; 
and when these three were happily gy- 


saw one 


rating, like so many interior planets, he 
let loose in succession numbers four, 
five, and six. I think the chief started 
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the novel in much the same way.” The 
similitude is a very good one; for, ina 
sense, all undertakings of the kind de- 
pend upon what may be termed literary 
legerdemain. It appears further that 
there was a “chief; ” and we shall not 
go far wrong if we say that of two col- 
laborators one must generally represent 
the active element, the other the pas- 
sive. They must be alternately creative 
and critical ; one would be likely to put 
his strength into the plot, while the oth- 
er gave form and color to the charac- 
ters. In this case, four principals met, 
“ possessed themselves mutually of the 
best plot, the best moral, the locale, and 
the atmosphere of the story ;” they also 
selected names for the personages; and 
then they inducted the other two writ- 
ers into the 
the plot was 
remodeled in 
panions ; 


skeleton of 
made by the chief, and 


scheme. A 


conference with his com- 
and in this skeleton, which is 
given, we discover at once that predom- 
inating force of the mechanical element 
already alluded to. 
promptly upon a sharp, distinct, some- 
what arbitrary plan, resting upon artful 
complexities. Attributes were assigned 
to the characters, in few words, and the 
evolution of the characters was conduct- 
ed upon simple, elementary lines; so 
that, necessarily, the result gave little 
of the finer analysis and various reality 
of human nature which the best fiction 
conveys. ‘Three young men were made 
to appear in love with each one of a trio 
of young women, successively: influ- 
enced first by local propinquity, then by 
accidents of new association, and at last, 
in the stress of a great emergency, seek- 
ing each his true mate. Such were the 
best plot and the best moral of Mr. 
Hale and his coadjutors ; aud in the em- 
bodiment we see again the same gener- 
alized types, the same conventional ten- 
dency, the same bustling stage business 
of the story, which are presented in the 
novels of Erckmann-Chitrian and of 
Besant and Rice. 


The authors seized 
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The nine authors of The Miz-Maze 
likewise act upon a theory; but theirs 
relates to a special point of construction. 
Thinking that novels in the form of let- 
ters are generally unsatisfactory, they 
assume that it is because the correspon- 
dence is conducted by one writer under 
different masks; and they accordingly 
try the experiment of giving a narrative 
in letters written by several hands. We 
need hardly remind ourselves that the 
theory is fallacious, for the reason that 
their objection applies to all forms of 
fiction in which one writer represents 
the various characters from his own 
point of view. If the English ladies 
were right, single novelists would have 
to retire altogether, and we should be 
driven to depend on collaboration solely. 
As it is, the nine authors have written 
letters for nineteen imaginary beings, 
and it is impossible to give them credit 
for having differentiated their fictitious 
correspondents, by markings of style or 
thought, with even as much success as 
single writers have attained. The Miz- 
Maze is a pleasant, sleepy little English 
story in one hundred and sixty-two 
chapters; for each letter, it must be 
borne in mind, is virtually a chapter. 
The endless subdivision thus entailed is 
really a much more serious objection to 
the letter form than the one which our 
English friends have raised. Another 
is that epistolary style in real life, ex- 
cept under a master’s control, is as apt 
to drop into monotonous grooves as the 
voice is to fall into sing-song when a 
letter is read aloud; and monotony is 
therefore risked in a story told by cor- 
respondence. Besides, The Miz-Maze 
contains numerous repetitions. A piece 
of family lace is sold, an English youth 
is imprisoned in Italy ; and straightway 
each of these incidents is related over 
and over, in half a dozen letters, notes, 
or diaries. The problem has been han- 
dled with far more skill, indeed with 
much brilliancy, by Mr. Bunner and 
Mr. Brander Matthews in their short 
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story, The Documents in the Case, — 
a performance which proves that collab- 
oration may yield perfect work within 
the limited field of construction. But 
the authors of La Croix de Berny, be- 
sides completing a beautiful piece of 
construction, illuminated their pages 
with style of a delightful ease, full of 
wit, color, incident, and charm. They 
also chose the form of letters ; but there 
were just four personages in the piece, 
and each writer took one character. 
Gautier and Madame de Girardin con- 
spicuously bore off the honors in this 
friendly competition ; but the other ré/es 
were at least very well carried out, and 
the whole affair, while unfolding a sit- 
uation of strong interest and passion, 
never loses the engaging element of per- 
sonality. It is an exceptional achieve- 
ment, which may well be commended to 
the study of the wanderers in The Miz- 
Maze. 

Like most of the other productions at 
which we have been glancing, The King’s 
Men depends largely on plot, adventure, 
suspense, the unwinding of “ threads; ” 
but it makes an appeal on another side, 
by plunging into the future, and treat- 
ing of events supposed to have happened 
(if we may say so) in the next century. 
Two of the authors have been known 
separately by work of a serious pur- 
port; a third has written burlesque, be- 
sides trying his hand at a novel which 
offers a more balanced estimate of life ; 
and the remaining contributor has thus 
far limited himself to the comic phase. 
From a quartette so constituted one 
might expect a mixture such as they 
have compounded. Apparently, they 
looked upon their joint proceeding as a 
jest, a sportive exercise, which should 
allow them plenty of range for irre- 
sponsible inventions and humorous ex- 
travaganza; but a strain of greater 
earnestness asserts itself here and there, 
and passages of some dramatic effective- 
ness or sensational interest are inter- 
spersed, such as the, revolt of the Roy- 
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alists, the death of Dacre, and an escape 
of prisoners from Dartmoor. The fan- 
tasy of a British republic, under the 
presidency of an Irishman and approach- 
ing anarchy, with a state of affairs in 
which the nobility and gentry are hired 
out as guests to an American millionaire 
who rents a great estate in England, is 
sufficiently amusing. Little attempt, 
however, is made to improve the oppor- 
tunity which offers for invention in de- 
picting a stage of history that still lies 
beyond us. Nor is the book open to 
discussion as a piece of literature. Con- 
sidered seriously, it evaporates. It is 
simply a joke, offered to the public in 
a mood of light-hearted bravado. Our 
American ventures at codperative writ- 
ing, in fact, seem principally to issue 
in skylarking ; for Mr. Hale and Mrs. 
Stowe’s Six of One had nothing more 
than a transitory, playful value, and the 
novels of the Misses Warner were in- 
sufferably dull, as well as quite devoid 
of literary merit. The single success of 
Messrs. Bunner and Matthews should 
here be excepted, because it shows — 
like some of the tales which they have 
written independently, but have bound 
together under the heading In Partner- 
ship — a touch of brilliant lightness, an 
exacting artistic conscience, and minute- 
ly thorough handling. 

It remains to ask whether labor be- 
stowed upon these federations of talent 
is, on the whole, worth while. So far 
as the playwright is concerned, the ques- 
tion would seem to be answered by ex- 
perience in the affirmative ; partly be- 
cause theatrical composition rests upon 
a scheme of art so entirely separate 
from that of making books, and depends 
so much less on delicate shadings of lit- 
erary technique, or upon the charm of a 
personal style. But in respect of the 
novel I should say that we must agree 
with Mr, James, that its highest claim 
upon us arises from its being “a per- 
sonal impression of life;” and it is 
manifestly not often that collaborators 
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can with justice bring forward such a 
claim. The Goncourts were altogether 
apart; they constituted an unique entity, 
—a single soul, as Gautier has said, in 
two bodies. Notwithstanding that their 
dates of birth separated them by ten 
years, they were mentally twins. They 
lived, thought, worked, walked, studied, 


composed, together. Their very cor- 


respondence was signed in conjunction, 
until the day when the elder brother, 
Edmond, wrote above his solitary signa- 


ture the heart-broken announcement of 
the death of Jules. Consequently, the 
works which they issued in company 
were indistinguishable from those which 
take their stamp from one will, one im- 
pulse, one creative instinct. They re- 
vealed the same unpremeditated move- 
ment and fire that capture us by assault 
in the attacks of a writer who obeys 
only his own orders. They took their 
readers by surprise. Erckmann - Cha- 
trian, Besant and Rice, are admirable 
tacticians ; they move according to law, 
and it is impossible to condemn their 
evolutions without reserve; but if in 
the end we gracefully acknowledge our- 
selves prisoners to their skill, we have 
the right to keep our highest admira- 
tion for those who conquer us by forces 
equally well deployed, but more impetu- 
ously launched. 

Taking simply the average outcome, 
as it is permissible to do, we may say 
that collaborators have it in their power 
to fashion adroitly adjusted machines 
that run very smoothly, or to piece to- 
gether mosaics which might almost be 
mistaken for paintings; but when we 
come to that, the veritable painting is 
the more satisfactory — the masterpiece 
in which every line, every sweep of 
color, is governed by one supreme cre- 
ative consciousness. Codperation will 
serve well so long as the aim is not too 
high, or the theme too abstruse. It 
may safely be counted upon where con- 
struction is a main factor, and where 
picturesqueness goes for more than depth 
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and breadth of view, or vigorous, fresh 
truthfulness. But, in the end, the com- 
bination novel is made, not born. It is 
conservative rather than radical and 
progressive ; hence it must usually fall 
into the old forms, instead of expanding 
into newer, more flexible ones. The 
problem would no doubt be reduced to 
greater clearness if we could define and 
place beyond the reach of incertitude 
the difference between old forms and 
new. This can hardly be done. We 
might say that the old forms are the 
conventional ones. But “ the conven- 
tional ” changes with every generation ; 
frequently it changes from decade to 
decade. To us of the current time, how 
much more ancient the artificial devices 
of “ Monk” Lewis and Anne Radclyffe 
appear than the historical romances of 
Scott, the interminable epistolary novels 
of Richardson, or the vital reproductions 
of Fielding! Yet these writers last 
named precede Scott, Lewis, and Mrs. 
Radclyffe, chronologically. 

There exists, however, one geodetic 
point of observation, from which we 
may calculate measurably that distance 
and that curvature which make it so 
hard for the opposing parties to see and 
understand one another’s position. Wri- 
ters who hold one view insist that nov- 
els should conform to a stated system of 
surprises, incidents, complications, which 
real life, as they maintain, continually 
discloses. Writers who hold anoiner 
view say that real life does not thrust 
upon their notice any system of occur- 
rences at all. Let us, for an instant, 
fall back upon our own private knowl- 
edge. We all find that, occasionally, 


the lives of human beings with whom 
we are acquainted abound in peculiar 
coincidences: people of the most di- 
verse kinds are brought into intimate 
association, without will or warning; 
one event that seems to have no sig- 
nificance suddenly exercises control over 


some subsequent occurrence. In_ this 
way the idea of a series grows up: we 
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cease to regard the phenomenon of the 
hour as an isolated thing, and learn that 
it connects itself with other phenomena. 
Here we find the natural origin of “a 
story.” It is as much an absolute neces- 
sity as the mathematician’s series of num- 
bers, in calculating the law of chances. 
No series, no calculation ; no connection 
of events, no novel. But within a few 
years the doctrine has been 
that one incident is as good as 


advanced 
another ; 
that, in short, everything or anything 
is an incident —a look, a word, an in- 
tonation, the color of a flower, the rela- 
tive position of three persons in a room. 
It is contended that if you have the skill 
to make such incidents interesting, one 
by one, nothing further should be de- 
manded on the side of narrative. Con- 
nection, “ story,” in that case becomes 
wholly useless. This proposition, of 
course, if well founded, would make the 
novelist’s standard very simple. Chil- 
dren settle all their literary preferences 
by resolving that a book is “ interest- 
ing” or that it is not interesting; and 
if such verdicts obtained, a great many 
productions not now admitted to the 
catalogue would be registered as works 
of art. But it can hardly be denied 
that any plan of classification which 
should rely upon the opinion of any 
individual, or of an uninstructed body, 
as to what is interesting and what is 
not, would result in dire confusion. It 
would not give us a comprehensive or 
intelligent criticism. We are obliged, 
therefore, to conclude that the man or 
woman who wishes to reproduce in fic- 
tion a large and responsive likeness of 
life must include, in the survey of mun- 
dane affairs, not simply a given number 
of separate occurrences, but likewise 
the series of precedence and consequence 
—jin fine, the “story,” towards which 
our most casual experiences shape them- 
selves. 

But there is something beyond both 
the photographic transcript of daily oc- 
currences, and the plan which is dis- 
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cernible in the relation of one incident 
to another. There is a higher truth, 
including both of these. There are 
eternal laws of verity and falsehood, of 
justice and of what we name injustice ; 
and there is an abiding design full of 
strength and beauty, which it is the 
novelist’s mission to indicate, though he 
may not be able to define or explain 
it. No matter what the incongruities, 


the horror, the dissonance, or the long, 


weary ague of disappointments which 
may have to be set forth, the author 
should still retain strength and insight 
enough to throw around this whole pic- 
ture of human vicissitude, demoraliza- 
tion, joy, or sorrow some grand, inclu- 
sive outline that shall suggest beauty 
and harmony. The cadaverous presence 
of death itself is softened, through the 
action of an unquenchable instinct, by 
heaps of flowers. In a portrayal of 
life, whatever its grimness may be, we 
ought at least to provide a palliation of 
loveliness, and of the aroma of hope, as 
pronounced as that which we accord to 
death. There need be no falsity in 
making a design of this sort: it simply 
adumbrates the finest good that inces- 
santly, in a broken way, asserts itself 
amid the dust and haze of passing 
events. 

Thus we apprehend that there exists 
a very substantial basis for the demand 
that there shall be an instructive story, 
or series of events, culminating in an 
intelligible ” That sundry 
writers have tried to satisfy such a de- 
sire by crude expedients, or by formal 
and clumsy attempts at “ winding up,” 
does not prove that the desire ought not 
to be considered and sincerely ministered 
to. Those who fancy that, by ignoring 
it, they are able to give a bolder and 
richer interpretation of life are often 
just as restricted as the writers who up- 
hold the principle of striking, in their 
fiction, a full chord of incident and com- 
plex relations. It is quite possible for 
a novelist who excludes “ story,” as be- 


Sa } 
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ing obsolete or adventitious, to remain 
very contracted in his view, and to pre- 
sent a limited, artificial picture of exist- 
ence. 

It is difficult to understand why all 
known or imaginable resources should 
not be at the beck of the novelist who 
wishes to establish, between his writings 
and the life which displays itself around 
him, a complete correspondence. And 
not the least among such resources is 
the exhibition of a train of incidents 
which shall repeat, with the closest pos- 
sible adherence to actuality, the succes- 
sion of affairs in our daily experience. 
It is equally hard to see why the novel- 
ist who rejects that element of verisi- 
militude is not guilty of narrowness 
and of a sort of unfaithfulness. Cari- 
cature, for example, is sometimes object- 
ed to; but why, pray, should we not 
employ caricature when it is fit? A 
friend of mine, a painter, was once en- 
gaged in making a water-color sketch of 
Windsor Castle. He brought in, from 
his point of view, the Clock-Tower ; but 
some country urchins who were obsery- 
ing his work said to him, “ Why don’t 
you put in the clock-face?” The rea- 
son why he did not put in the clock-face 
was, that it remained quite invisible 
from the position he had taken. Ina 
like manner, some critics think it very 
strange that the writer of fiction should 
not invariably tell them all about the 
other side of a character which it is in- 
tended —by the plan of the composi- 
tion, the special grouping of the scene 
—to present only from one particular 
point of view. Consequently, they find 
fault with a novelist for portraying some 
characters in full, and other characters 
only on one side. But do we not, in 
real life, behold people and things 
grouped together at all sorts of angles ; 
some in full face, others in quarter- 
face ; still others in profile, or in some 
grotesque, haphazard obliquity of per- 
spective? It strikes me that caricature 
is nothing more than the translation, or 
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symbol, of one set of perfectly normal 
perceptions. Hence I conclude that car- 
icature, “‘ realism,” literalism, romanti- 
cism, satire, may all find a lawful place 
in the highest type of novel, provided 
that they are held in a judicious and 
proportioned control. It is likely enough 
that the collaborative novel will not 
utilize with supreme and sensitive mas- 
tery the various means just mentioned, 
for the reason that, as I have hinted, 
it will generally prefer to mould itself 
upon a fixed pattern. Still, it may at 
times recognize a loftier motive, a mis- 


sion which it might fulfill. It is possi- 


ble for it to emphasize the greatest use 


of fiction — that of showing the process 
of cause and effect, through all the in- 
calculable diversities of individual expe- 
rience. Those who fervidly declaim for 
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the liberation of the novelist’s art from 
all constraints of tradition and the pop- 
ular longing for “ endings” would per- 
haps carry us too far, if they had their 
way. A counterbalancing force, there- 
fore, may be desirable. The fiction of 
collaborators, being thrown by its spe- 
cific weight upon the conservative side, 
could be made to supply such a force. 
However, if it is to be effectual, the in- 
fluence must be exerted not hastily nor 
in amateur wise, but with indefatigable 
toil towards the highest goals of art. 
Let us hope that it will lend its aid to 
the augmentation and refining of that 
art of story-telling without which the 
complete novel would be an impossibil- 
ity, that art which the world will surely 
require from the writers of the future, 
as it has from those of the past. 
George Parsons Lathrop. 





“THESE ARE YOUR BROTHERS.” 


A WELL-KNOWN French man of let- 
ters wrote a book, nearly thirty years 
ago, with the express object to “ reveal 
the bird a soul, to show that it is a per- 
son;” in the hope of diminishing the 
enormous slaughter for purposes of per- 
sonal adornment, of ministering to our 
appetites, adding to our collections, or, 
worst of all, gratifying our love of mur- 
der, pure and simple, by whatever name 
we choose to dignify the taking of life 
for our own amusement. To this noble 
man’s effort every lover of birds, for 
higher uses than to put in the stomach 
or on the shelf, should add his chronicle, 
however unpretending. 

It is a mystery how men of hearts 
tender to suffering can be so carried 
away by the excitement of the hunt as 
to lose sight of the terror and pain of 
the victim. Many hunters have con- 
fessed to a return to their better selves 
the moment the chase was won. In 


what does this short madness differ from 
the sudden rage which impels one to 
lift his hand against the life of man, 
merely a (should be) nobler game? 
It seems even more strange that a gen- 
tle woman can endure the beautiful 
plumage of a delicate winged creature, 
whose sweet life of song and joy was 
rudely cut short by brutal men that the 
poor dead body might shine among her 
laces. For those who are willing to 
gratify their palate at the cost of so 
much beauty and music there is nothing 
to be said, — they cannot be reached. 
Not until man has outgrown the bar- 
barism of nourishing his body at the 
expense of his soul can we hope to 
touch those who eat birds. It is sad 
enough to turn our murderous weapons 
against the gentle ox that trusts us, the 
innocent-faced sheep, and the honest- 
eyed calf, but to rob the world of an in- 
spiring robin or a rollicking bobolink, 
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for the small bits of flesh under their 
feathers, is too pitiful. 

“Open your eyes to the evidence” 
(says Michelet). “Throw aside your 
prejudice, your traditional and derived 
opinions. Dismiss your pride, and ac- 
knowledge a kindred in which there is 
nothing to make one ashamed. What 
are these? They are your brothers.” 

The following notes are based upon 
several years’ study of birds enjoying 
the freedom of a large room, without 
attempting to tame them, further than 
by letting alone to inspire confidence 
and dispel fear. 

The most noticeable thing about birds 
is their individuality ; even those of the 
same family differ as greatly as children 
of a household. One goldfinch that I 


have studied is a shy, timid little crea- 
ture, utterly unresponsive to its human 
neighbors, while another is the embod- 
iment of gayety, brimming over with 


good spirits, and always ready to answer 
a greeting with a cheerful “ Pick-wick.” 
This bird is extremely fond of human 
society, and after being without it for 
an hour or two will pour out a torrent 
of greetings in his loudest voice, wrig- 
gling his body from side to side, as 
though too full of joy to keep still. 
Even in times of adversity, when he is 
moulting (which he does with difficulty) 
and his wings fail of their office, so that 
on setting out for his favorite perch, af- 
ter the bath, he flies wide of the mark, 
beating the air vainly, and at last flut- 
tering to the floor, where he never will- 
ingly goes, — even then he will hasten 
to a ladder placed for him, hop up round 
after round, stopping now and then to 
call out gleefully, as if to say, “I’m not 
hurt a bit! I’m all right!” When 
at last the time comes that he does not 
try to fly, he cheerfully avails himself 
of a series of perches running around 
the room, and takes his exercise as 
blithely as though he had never known 
wings. 

Next neighbor to the goldfinch is a 
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cardinal grosbeak, a fellow of different 
temperament. He is a cynic, morose 
and crusty. His world is hollow and 
his cage is his castle, which he declines 
to leave for an instant, although the 
door stands open from morning till 
night. Above all he is captious on the 
subject of his rights, and insists on hav- 
ing them respected. To have a bird 
perch near his door is offensive in the 
extreme, and alighting on his cage is a 
crime which stirs him to fury. He de- 
spises his restless neighbors, and feels no 
need of exercise himself. He sits — not 
stands, ike most birds — on his chosen 
perch hour after hour, leaving it only 
to eat; and I think that if his food 
were within reach of this seat he would 
not rise half a dozen times a day. His 
only recreation is music, in which he in- 
dulges freely; and his song has a curi- 
ous quality of defiance in it, quite con- 
sistent with his character. His notes 
indicate a more gentle sentiment only 
in the morning, before his cage is un- 
covered and his churlishness aroused by 
the sight of associates whom he chooses 
to consider foes. At that charmed hour 
he will favor his delighted audience of 
one with a sweet and tender strain, ut- 
terly unlike his performance at any other 
time. A pining captive is an unwel- 
come guest in this small bird colony, 
and the cardinal could have his liberty 
at any moment. But that is not his de- 
sire. He evidently appreciates the com- 
fort of a cage, is satisfied with his bill of 
fare, and has no inclination to forage for 
himself. The only thing he wishes is to 
be let alone. His dream of happiness, 
if put into words, would, I think, resem- 
ble the ideal of some of the human fam- 
ily, —a well-appointed house, having 
everything to please the eye and gratify 
the taste within and about it, and sur- 
rounded by a wall unsurmountable and 
impenetrable, even to the glances of the 
world at large. 

In striking contrast with this uncivil 
personage is a serene and philosophic 
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character, partaking neither the rollick- 
ing spirits of the goldfinch nor the 
moodiness of the cardinal. The return 
of the house-mistress, after a week’s ab- 
sence, elicits no manifestations of joy 
from this bird, as it does from all the 
others, including the cardinal. Yet, 
though undemonstrative, he is not with- 
out emotions. He will follow her all 
day, stand for an hour within an inch of 
the rocker cf her chair, and spend half 
his time on her knee, watching every 
movement, taking occasional lunches 
from her fingers, and not hesitating to 
indulge in a nap when he feels so dis- 
posed. 

The element of mischief, of caprice, 
and practical joking is well represented 
by a cat-bird; or was, until he grew un- 
happy and a window was opened to give 
him liberty. No more tricksy spirit 
ever dwelt in human frame: delighting 
in pranks, teasing the smaller birds, 
working confusion in desk drawers or 
sewing baskets, performing a war-dance, 
with appropriate screams, on top of. the 
cardinal’s cage, and exulting in his help- 
less frenzy. This bird was not quite 
affectionate, not absolutely trustful ; he 
would alight on my hand for food, being 
however so wary and alert that he was 
as secure from surprise as though he 
stood on a tree. 

Easy-going amiability is the promi- 
nent characteristic of another goldfinch. 
He submitted meekly to the tyranny of 
his cage-mate, ate only when he had 
eaten, bathed only when he had finished, 
till, growing bold by success, the auto- 
crat waxed domineering, when the vic- 
tim suddenly roused himself, became ag- 
gressive, asserted his right to the con- 
veniences of the household, and, as in hu- 
man society under similar circumstances, 
carried everything before him. 

The manners of “ these our brothers ” 
are as individual as their tempers. Noth- 
ing is more impressive than the dignity 
of the thrush family; no vulgar haste 
or fussiness, no ignoble panic. All is 
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tranquil repose, yet without a symptom 
of dullness. A stranger may approach 
a thrush, and he will neither flinch nor 
fidget until the observer becomes intru- 
sive, when he calmly and quietly slips 
away. Opposed to this high-bred man- 
ner is that of the redwing blackbird, who 
is never still a moment, restless and un- 
easy to the last degree; jumping from 
perch to perch, stretching one wing and 
then the other, jerking the tail, craning 
the neck, ever assuming new attitudes, 
and showing in every movement his un- 
quiet spirit. 

Different from each of the above in 
manner is the cat-bird. ‘There is an 
appearance of grave repose, but it is 
superficial; it is the repose of the air 
before a tornado, of the volcano before 
a violent eruption. He is quiet, —he 
stands as still as a thrush, and looks one 
full in the eye; but he is alert to the 
tips of his toes, and a slight but signifi- 
cant jerk of the tail shows that he is 
wide awake and prepared for instant 
movement. Let him suspect one’s in- 
tention to be hostile, and he will flash out 
of sight; not silently, like the thrush, 
but with harsh screams that fairly startle 
one with their violence. 


To find rude, blustering, self-assertive 


manners we need go no farther than 
our city streets, which the house spar- 
row has made his own. For cool impu- 
dence and offensive intrusion upon the 
rights of humanity about him this bird 
has no equal. He is a genuine gamin, 
and shows the effect of life in the streets 
even on a bird. 

Birds not only cough and sneeze, but 
they dream and snore, making most dis- 
tressing sounds, as if strangling. They 
hiccough —a very droll affair it is, too, 
—and they faint away. The goldfinch 
spoken of above, being frightened one 
night, in his struggles was caught be- 
tween the wires, and gave a cry like 
the squeak of a mouse in distress. On 
my hastening to his release, he slipped 
out into the room, and flew wildly about 
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till he hit something and fell to the floor. 
He was picked up, and his fright culmi- 
nated in a dead faint. The little head 
drooped, the body was limp, apparently 
perfectly lifeless, and he was laid in his 
cage, ready to be buried in the morning. 
He was placed carefully on the breast, 
however, and in a few minutes he 
hopped upon his perch, shook out his 
ruffled feathers, and composed himself 
to sleep. 

One feat sometimes ascribed to man 
is in the case of birds a literal fact, — 
they can sleep with one eye open. This 
curious habit I have watched closely, 
and I find it common in nearly all the 
varieties I have been able to observe. 
One eye will close sleepily, shut tight, 
and appear to enjoy a good nap, while 
the other is wide awake as ever. It is 
not always the eye towards the light 
that sleeps, nor is it invariably the one 
from the light. The presence or absence 
of people makes no difference. I have 
even had a bird stand on my arm or 
knee, draw up one leg, and seem to 
sleep soundly with one eye, while the 
other was wide open. In several years’ 
close attention I have been unable to 
find any cause, either in the position 
or the 
habit. 


No “set old woman 


surroundings, for this strange 


” 


is more wedded 
to her accustomed “ways” than are 
birds in general to theirs. Their hours 
for eating, napping, and singing are as 
regular as ours. So, likewise, are their 
habits in regard to alighting places, even 
to the very twig they select. After a 
week’s acquaintance with the habits of a 
bird, I can always tell when something 
disturbing has occurred, by the place in 
which he isfound. One bird will make 
the desk his favorite haunt, and freely 
visit tables, the rounds of chairs, and 
the floor, while another confines himself 
to the backs of chairs, the tops of cages 
and picture frames. One hermit thrush 
frequented the bureau, the looking-glass 
frame, and the top of a cardboard map 
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which had warped around till the upper 
edge was almost circular. On this edge 
he would perch for hours, and _ twit- 
ter and call, but no other bird ever ap- 
proached it. Still another would always 
select the door casing and window cor- 
nices. 


Every bird has his chosen place for 
the night, usually the highest perch on 
the darkest side of the cage. They soon 
become accustomed to the situation of 
the dishes in their cages, and plainly re- 


sent any change. On my placing a drink- 
ing cup in a new part of the cardinal’s 
residence, he came down at once, scold- 
ing violeutly, pretended to drink, then 
looked over to the corner where the wa- 
ter used to be, and renewed his protes- 
tations. Then he returned to the upper 
perch, flirting his tail and expressing his 
mind with great vigor. A few minutes 
passed, and he repeated the performance, 
keeping it up with great excitement 
until, to pacify him, I replaced the cup. 
He at once retired to his usual seat, 
smoothed his roughened plumage, and 
in a few moments began to sing. A 
dress of new color on their mistress 
makes great commotion among these 
close observers, and the moving about 
of furniture puts the tamest one in a 
panic. 

“ Besides song,” says Michelet, “ the 
bird has many other languages. Like 
men, he prattles, recites, and converses.” 
The subject of birds’ language is one of 
great interest, and I have studied it very 
closely. I notice that all the birds un- 
derstand certain sounds made by any 
one of them, even by sparrows outside, 
—a cry of distress, any excitement, calls 
for food, and especially an expression 
of dislike for another’s song ; but I have 
never seen any appearance of talk ex- 
cept between those of the same family. 
Two goldfinches keep up a continual 
chatter, with distinctly different tones 
for different occasions, as when a fly 
alights on the window near them, or a 
neighboring bird makes any uncommon 
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movement. They never talk at the same 
time, although they often sing together, 
and one is much more talkative than the 
other. Sometimes their notes are low 
and their manner indifferent, as if the 
talk were mere desultory chat; but if 
anything occurs of interest in their small 
world the tones become animated, and 
in times of excitement their voices are 
raised almost to shrieks. After a quar- 
rel, moreover, there is no more exchange 
of opinion for a long time. Further 
than this, I have experimented by tak- 
ing one from the room, when invariably 
all talk ceased. I have never known 
one to make the peculiar sounds I have 
called “talk” when the other was not 
in the room. Robins notoriously talk 
together, and when one intrudes upon 
their neighborhood he can almost trans- 
late into English their low words of 
warning and caution, and their observa- 
tions upon his movements. Who that 
has ever lain on his back in the hay, 
and watched the barn swallows as they 
come to their nest and perch on the 
great beam to dress their feathers, and 
perhaps give their quaint little song be- 
fore setting out again, but is convinced 
that they are great chatterers! Indeed, 
one can hear them, as they fly through 
the air, not only calling to each other, 
but exchanging remarks, which is quite 
different. 

To one who has watched birds it is 
plain that they are fond of play. A 
bit of string will often amuse one for a 
long time: he will jump sideways and 
drag it about in a very droll way, beat 
it on the floor, fly away with it, and in 
other ways enjoy it. A marble, or any- 
thing that rolls, will sometimes answer 
the same purpose. A mocking-bird de- 
lighted in a grass stalk with the seeds 
on. He would grasp it in the middle, 
hop all about his cage, lay it carefully 
down in one place, leave it, and then 
return and take it up again. He would 
entertain himself a half hour at a time 
in this manner. A cat-bird was partic- 
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ularly pleased with a handkerchief. If 
one fell to the floor he was after it in au 
instant, jerking it over the carpet and 
enjoying himself greatly. Another bird 
made himself happy by swinging on a 
spring perch, jumping back and forth, 
and seeming to like the motion. The 
desire for amusement is also shown by 
a habit of throwing things down to see 
them drop. Several birds have liked to 
throw pins from the cushion, and look 
over to observe the fall; and a cat-bird 
never came near a spool without push- 
ing it over, rolling it to the edge of desk 
or table, and noticing the result with 
interest. ‘This is true not only of birds 
in a house, which may be supposed spe- 
cially in need of something to pass away 
the hours, but I have seen sparrows 
amuse themselves in the same way, 
throwing small objects — leaf stems, I 
think — from a roof, and looking over 
to see them flutter to the ground. 

One bird diverted himself after the 
manner of a “sportsman” hunting a 
fox, by chasing smaller birds from one 
side of a room to the other, and the more 
frightened he could make them the 
more he exulted in the “sport.” He 
would also run the length of a cornice 
in a panic-stricken way, as though sud- 
denly gone mad, stop short at the last 
inch, turn instantly, and repeat the per- 
formance, and he would keep it up for 
an hour. The fun of another, a gold- 
finch, consisted in turning “ back sum- 
mersets.” He would hang, head down- 
ward, from the roof of his cage, walk 
about in that position, using his bill to 
help, like a parrot, and at last give a 
backward spring, turn completely over, 
and land on the floor of the cage. His 
cage mate did not approve of this sort 
of frolic, and after mildly expressing his 
opinions once or twice he put an end 
to the gymnastics by a sharp reproof, 
accompanied by a twitch of one of the 
offender’s feathers. 

Most birds take deep interest in things 
going on about them, as any one who has 
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watched them, wild or tame, must know. 
I have seen a swallow hover like a great 
humming-bird before a stranger, to sat- 
isfy his curiosity regarding him. Noth- 
ing shows difference of character more 
plainly than the various ways of grati- 
fying curiosity. 


Que is very cautious, 
and circles around a new object a long 
time before touching it, while another 
flies directly to the spot, and pounces 
upon it or tries it with the bill at once. 
Many birds are fond of looking at things 


outside the window, carriages, people, 
sparrows flying about, and falling snow 
or rain, while the appearance of a boy’s 
kite in the air never fails to put the 
whole roomful in a fright. 

Especially are birds interested in oth- 
ers of their kind, and they are generally 
ready to help with their presence and 
advice, if nothing else. A cry of dis- 
tress will bring sympathizers from every 
quarter, and during several sparrow 
broils I have noticed there has always 
been an audience, all talking, — giving 
advice, no doubt, —and many ready to 
take a hand in any sort of scrimmage. 
Robins, too, rush in crowds to the as- 
sistance of their neighbors. 

3irds show a love of teasing in sev- 
eral ways, the most common being to 
display contempt for another’s song. 
One of my goldfinches will assume the 
most indifferent air when the other be- 
gins to sing; moving to the farther end 
of the long perch, puffing himself out, 
and ostentatiously getting 
nap. 
the offense at once, and follows up his 
tormentor, singing somewhat louder, till 
the naughty fellow deliberately puts his 
head under his feathers as if to sleep, 


ready for a 
The singer never fails to notice 


when the voice rises to a positive shriek, 
and the offended bird stretches himself 
up tall, and towers above his sleepy com- 
rade as though he would devour him. 
The coolest insult I ever saw is often 
paid by a goldfinch to a cardinal as big 
as half a dozen of himself. He insisted 
upon alighting upon the cardinal’s cage 
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to shake himself after bathing, and in 
spite of hard words from the owner, 
kept up the custom until sundry nips of 
his toes convinced the saucy goldfinch 
that it was not a good place to dry 
himself. Since then he perches close to 
the door of his crusty neighbor to sing, 
edging as near as he can, and singing 
his loudest. The cardinal expresses dis- 
approval by sharp “ Trip’s” and other 
sounds, but when he becomes too en- 
raged to contain himself he sings! It 
is certainly a strange way of showing 
anger. He puffs out his feathers, holds 
his quivering wings a little away from 
his sides, erects his crest, and sways his 
body like a Chinese mandarin in the 
tea shops, only from side to side, sing- 
ing all the time at the top of his voice. 

The goldfinch understands the mean- 
ing of this demonstration, and it really 
seems to awe him, for as long as the 
cardinal continues it he stands meek and 
silent. Although fearing it would be 
useless, I on one occasion fastened open 
the door of the angry bird’s cage, to put 
him on more equal terms with his small 
foe. But so far from helping matters, 
the goldfinch became more saucy than 
before, even venturing into the enemy’s 
cage for hempseed which he spied upon 
the floor. The cardinal hurried down 
when he saw this; but the smaller bird 
was so quick in his movements that he 
could go in, snatch a seed, and be out 
before his clumsy adversary reached 
him. Once outside, where he knew per- 
fectly well he would not be followed 
by the irate proprietor, the small rogue 
stood on a perch not two inches from 
the open door, calmly cracked and ate 
his seed, and then waited for another 
chance to make a raid upon the coveted 
stores. 

No one who, has kept several birds 
needs to be told of their jealousy. In 
spite of infinite pains and redoubled at- 
tentions to the older resident, I have 
been pained to see the feeling towards 
a@ new-comer cause unhappiness, even 
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misery, and in ‘one case a permanent 
souring of temper. 

It is curious to see a bird show rage. 
Besides the singing already spoken of, 
the cardinal sometimes displays it in 
another way. He will perch as near as 
possible to the wires which separate him 
from the goldfinch; raise the feathers 
of his neck all around, till they look 
like a ruff; lean his head far over one 
side, with crest down, eyes fixed on the 
enemy, and one wing quivering. This 
attitude of speechless wrath seems to im- 
press the goldfinch for a moment, but at 
last he takes courage and begins to sing, 
low at first, but 
almost shrieking, 


gradually louder, till 
while his own wings 
droop and quiver, and he edges nearer 
and nearer to his insulter, until his 
swelling body fairly touches the wires. 
Meanwhile, upon the opening of the 
song the cardinal scolds his harshest, 
and when the goldfinch touches his wires 
he gives a vicious dig into his rice, which 
sends a volley flying, and seizes a wire 
in his bill as though he would bite it 
off. Yet he will not avail himself of his 
open door. The native thrush alone, 
of all the birds I have watched, fails to 
display temper. I never saw one angry. 

There is great difference in the gen- 
ral intelligence of birds, and so far 
in my studies I have found the larger 
ones on a higher grade in this respect. 
The robin, cat-bird, thrush, learn the 
intentions of the various members of a 
family towards them much more quick- 
ly than those that are smaller. These 
birds soon confide in me, let me do any- 
thing I like about their cages without 
a flutter, while the goldfinches, though 
the oldest residents and very familiar 
at a distance, and a linnet and a chip- 
ping sparrow are frightened if I touch 
the cage. ° 

That birds show selfishness I am 
obliged to admit. Any dainty put into 
the cage of one arouses the interest of all, 
and a big bird hovering in the air be- 
fore a neighbor’s residence, to discover 
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if his grape or bit of apple is better 
than his own, isa queer sight. A bunch 
of fresh leaves in the goldfinch cage 
makes an excitement that would be 
funny, except that it is painful to see 
this ignoble passion so strong. To avoid 
trouble I always put in two bunches, one 
at each end of the longest perch. Nei- 
ther bird can settle to one bunch lest 
the other is better, and so they vibrate 
between the two, till the whole is eaten. 
Even the gentle thrush so dislikes see- 
ing others possessed of plantain leaves 
that he will snatch away from another’s 
cage any leaf that he can reach from 
the outside. He is very dexterous, too, 
flying up and seizing the protruding 
stem without alighting. 

Birds are as prone as children to 
imitate what they see others do. I 
have noticed them particularly in the 
matter of bathing. I have one bird that 
never really bathed till he learned by 
seeing another. He simply “ washed 
his face,’ and then passed half an hour 
arranging his feathers. But when a 
companion was put into his cage who 
greatly enjoyed the bath, going in all 
over and splashing violently, he stood 
and watched the proceeding with great 
interest, came on to the perch nearest 
the bathing dish, looked on earnestly, 
and seemed to be amazed. Two or three 
days this went on, his interest in the 
thing not diminishing ; and at last, after 
circling many times around the pan in 
an undecided way, dreading yet wish- 
ing to make the plunge, he finally got 
up his courage and jumped into the mid- 
dle, — it was a shallow pan with one 
inch of water. Even then he hesitated, 
looked over to me, and called out gayly 
as though to say, “ See what I’vedone!” 
I answered, and in a few moments he 
dipped his head and began to spatter. It 
was evidently a new experience, and he 
called to me again and again, and was 
so delighted that it was charming to 
see. Never since that day has he neg- 
lected the bath, and he often gets so wet 
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Among the 


that he cannot fly to his cage, four feet 
above, till he has shaken himself out. 
Now, at this hour of noon, all four 
birds are sitting quietly on their perches, 
indulging in their accustomed midday 
siesta. Suddenly the goldfinch utters in 
soft undertone, “Seep!” There is no 
reply, and after a moment he speaks 
again, a little louder: “ Peep! peep!” 
Across the window the cardinal, sitting 
motionless on his perch, now adds his 
voice in a low call, followed soon by a 
loud “Three chéérs! three chéérs!” 
The thrush, on the other side of the 
room, next strikes in gently, a genuine 
whisper song, keeping his eye on me to 
see if I observe him. And at last comes 
the blackbird, with loud, clear “* Conk-a- 
ree!” and all four are singing like mad. 
Then suddenly they drop to silence. 
The cardinal goes down for a lunch of 
rice ; the thrush stands swelled out, 
motionless, on his perch; the blackbird 
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interests himself in the state of his feet 
and in stretching his wings; and the 
goldfinch plumes his feathers. When 
all these duties are performed and the 
cardinal has settled himself once more, 
there is a pause of a few moments, and 
the concert begins again in the same 
way. 

Let me close with the sentiment of 
Emerson upon the bird : — 

“In ignorant ages it was common to 
vaunt the human superiority by under- 
rating the instinct of other animals, but 
a better discernment finds that the dif- 
ference is only of less and more. Ex- 
periment shows that the bird and the 
dog reason as the hunter does ; that all 
the animals show the same good sense 
in their humble walk that the man who 
is their enemy or friend does, and if it 
be in smaller measure, yet it is not di- 
minished, as his often is, by freak and 
folly.” 

Olive Thorne Miller. 
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FAREWELL to such a world! 


.T 
Too long I press 


The crowded pavement with unwilling feet. 
Pity makes pride, and hate breeds hatefulness, 


And both are poisons. 
The shade, the peace! 


In the forest, sweet 


Immensity, that seems 


To drown the human life of doubts and dreams. 


Far off the massive portals of the wood, 
Buttressed with shadow, misty-blue, serene, 


Waited my coming. 


Speedily I stood 


Where the dun wall rose roofed in plumy green. 


Dare one go in? —Glance backward ! 


Dusk as night 


Each column, fringed with sprays of amber light. 


Let me, along this fallen bole, at rest, “2 
Turn to the cool, dim roof my glowing face. 
Delicious dark on weary eyelids prest! 
Enormous solitude of silent space, 
But for a low and thunderous ocean sound, 
Too far to hear, felt thrilling through the ground. 
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No stir nor call the sacred hush profanes ; 

Save when from some bare tree-top, far on high, 
Fierce disputations of the clamorous cranes 

Fall muffled, as from out the upper sky. 
So still, one dreads to wake the dreaming air, 
Breaks a twig softly, moves the foot with care. 


The hollow dome is green with empty shade, 

Struck through with slanted shafts of afternoon ; 
Aloft, a little rift of blue is made, 

Where slips a ghost that last night was the moon; 
Beside its pearl a sea-cloud stays its wing, 
Beneath a tilted hawk is balancing. 


The heart feels not in every time and mood 
What is around it. Dull as any stone 

I lay; then, like a darkening dream, the wood 
Grew Karnak’s temple, where I breathed alone 

In the awed air strange incense, and uprose 

Dim, monstrous columns in their dread repose. 


The mind not always sees; but if there shine 
A bit of fern-lace bending over moss, 
A silky glint that rides a spider-line, 
On a trefoil two shadow-spears that cross, 
Three grasses that toss up their nodding heads, 
With spring and curve like clustered fountain-threads, — 


Suddenly, through side windows of the eye, 
Deep solitudes, where never souls have met; 
Vast spaces, forest corridors that lie 
In a mysterious world, unpeopled yet. 
Because the outward eye elsewhere was caught, 
The awfulness and wonder come unsought. 


If death be but resolving back again 
Into the world’s deep soul, this is a kind 
Of quiet, happy death, untouched of pain 
Or sharp reluctance. For I feel my mind 
Is interfused with all I hear and see; 
As much a part of All as cloud or tree. 


Listen! A deep and solemn wind on high; 

The shafts of shining dust shift to and fro; 
The colutnned trees sway imperceptibly, 

And creak as mighty masts when trade-winds blow. 
The cloudy sails are set; the earth-ship swings 
Along the sea of space to grander things. 


E. R. Sill. 
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Tue Legend of Edgar Allan Poe 
would not be an inappropriate title for 
his biography. The most striking of the 
few things that the narratives of Poe's 
life have in common is a mythological 
strain, as if some subtle influence were 
at work in the minds of men to trans- 
form his career into a story stranger 
than truth, and to make his memory a 
mere tradition. It appears in that first 
newspaper article which Griswold wrote 
before the earth had chilled the body 
of the dead poet : — 

“ He walked the streets, in madness 
or melancholy, with lips moving in in- 
distinct curses, or with eyes upturned in 
passionate prayer for their happiness 
who at the moment were objects of his 
idolatry ; or with his glances introverted 
to a heart gnawed with anguish and 
with a face shrouded in gloom, he would 
brave the wildest storms, and all night, 
with drenched garments and arms beat- 
ing the winds and rains, would speak as 
if to spirits that at such times only could 
be evoked by him from the Aidenn.” 

It is as plain to be seen in Baude- 
laire’s declamatory eulogy over him as 
the martyr of a raw democracy. In 
Gilfillan he is the archangel ruined; in 
Ingram he is the ruined archangel re- 
habilitated ; in all the biographies there 
is a demoniac element, as if Poe, who 
nevertheless was a man and an Ameri- 
can, were a creature of his own fancy. 
This change which is worked upon Poe’s 
human nature by the lurid reflection of 
his imagination is almost justifiable, since 
the true impression of him must be not 
only of a man who ate, slept, and put on 
his clothes, but of a genius as well, whose 
significant life was thought. In the leg- 
end of him, however, there is also a ro- 
mantic element, not springing from any 
idiosynerasy of his own character, but 
purely literary, historic; belonging to 
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the time when our fathers wore Byron 
collars and were on fire for adventure 
in the corsair line, and all for dying in 
the sere and yellow leaf of their thirty- 
sixth year. Thus, in what would sen- 
timentally be called his Wanderjahr:, 
Poe is represented as a young Giaour in 
Greece, or asa Don Juan in some French 
provincial town; but always as a scape- 
grace of the transcendent order, impet- 
uous, chivalric, unfortunate, — in a word, 
Byronic. 

It is an amiable human weakness to 
believe those we love better than they 
are; and he, even the humblest of us, 
who has not profited by such fond idol- 
atry must be a very pitiable creature. 
The idealization of the illustrious dead 
is wrought similarly, though rather by 
the imagination than the heart ; and this 
refining and exalting power is a great 
privilege of our nature, for it strength- 
ens and supports our faith in perfection, 
and brings a light of promise on our 
own lives. Of old, Hercules and Per- 
seus, Roland and St. Francis, were gold- 
en names on the lips of youth, and the 
modern age has not been a mean heir of 
history. There is a light round Shelley’s 
head that any saint, the noblest and 
purest in the calendar, might righteously 
envy. No man would deny to Poe the 
honor or affection won by his manhood 
or his genius, if, in however less a de- 
gree, his purpose was of the same high 
kind. Nay, if the memory that gathers 
about his name were merely picturesque, 
were that of a boy-Byron, who rode on 
until he drank waters of Marah quite 
different from those mock ones for which 
the noble lord found hock and soda a 
sufficient remedy, we would welcome the 
romance and regret the sorrow of it, and 
never disturb the tradition of a fine folly. 
Let the myth increase and flourish if the 
root be sound and the flower sweet, and 
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let a leaf from it decorate our sober an- 
nals ; but if the bloom be Jleurs du mal, 
and the root a falsehood, let us keep 
our literary history plain and unadorned, 
raw democracy though we be. In the 
worship of genius, we know, as in that 
of the gods, there springs up now and 
then a degraded cult. 

“Tn a biography,” wrote Poe, “ the 
truth is everything ;” but he was think- 
ing of other people’s biographies. The 
speediest discovery that a student of his 
life makes is that Poe was his own 
myth-maker. He had a habit of se- 
crecy, and on occasion he could render 
silence more sure by a misleading word. 
Thus it happens that in the various ver- 
sions of his story the incidents seem to 
share in the legendary character of the 
hero. The record belongs, one would 
say, to that early period of literature 
when our ancestors first termed biog- 
raphies Veracious Hystories. The three 
white stones of life, even, — birth, mar- 
riage, and death, — are, in Poe’s case, 
graven with different dates ; the first bear- 
ing four from his own hand, to which Mr. 
R. H. Stoddard has thoughtfully con- 
tributed a fifth, The most obscure pe- 
riod, however, extends from the Christ- 
mas holidays of 1826, when he was just 
under eighteen years old, to the fall of 
1833, when Kennedy found him starv- 
ing in Baltimore. During this time, 
from July 1, 1830, to March 7, 1831, 
he was in the light of day at West Point. 
To the remainder of the period on each 
side of his cadet life the romantic ele- 
ment in his myth belongs, and to it this 
paper will be devoted in order to eluci- 
date somewhat more in detail than was 
possible in a limited volume the facts of 
his career. 

Poe left his home at Mr. Allan’s in 
the beginning of 1827, and he entered 
West Point in July, 1830. The story 
which was accredited throughout his 
lifetime as a true account of his doings 
during the intervening years first ap- 
peared in print in the sketch of him in- 
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cluded in Griswold’s Poets and Poetry 
of America, published in 1842, the ma- 
terials for which, Griswold said, were 
furnished by Poe himself. It was as 
follows : — 

“Mr. Allan refused to pay some of 
his [Poe’s] debts of honour. He hastily 
quitted the country on a Quixotic ex- 
pedition to join the Greeks, then strug- 
gling for liberty. He did not reach his 
original destination, however, but made 
his way to St. Petersburg, in Russia, 
where he became involved in difficulties, 
from which he was extricated by the 
late Mr. Henry Middleton, the American 
minister at that capital. Ile returned 
home in 1829, and immediately after- 
ward entered the military academy at 
West Point.” 

The next year, H. B. Hirst, a young 
Philadelphia poet, repeated this state- 
ment in a more extended sketch of Poe: 

“ With a young friend, Ebenezer Bur- 
ling, he endeavored to make his way, 
with scarcely a dollar in his pocket, to 
Greece, with the wild design of aiding 
in the revolution then taking place. 
3urling soon repented his folly, and 
gave up the design when he had scarce- 
ly entered on the expedition. Mr. Poe 
persevered, but did not succeed in reach- 
ing the scene of action; he proceed- 
ed, however, to St. Petersburg, where 
through deficiency of passport, he be- 
came involved in serious difficulties, from 
which he was finally extricated by the 
American consul. He returned to Amer- 
ica, only in time to learn the severe ill- 
ness of Mrs. Allan, who, in character, 
was the reverse of her husband, and 
whom he sincerely loved. He reached 
Richmond on the night after her burial.” 

This was published in the Philadel- 
phia Saturday Museum, with which Poe 
then had close connections, and the arti- 
cle was written for the express purpose 
of advancing a scheme which he had in 
hand, in partnership with the owner of 
this newspaper, to establish a new peri- 
odical. Poe sent the sketch to Lowell 
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a year later as authority for a new life 
which the latter was to prepare for Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, and wrote that Hirst 
had obtained his information from Mr. 
T. W. White, owner of the Southern 
Literary Messenger, and Mr. F. W. 
Thomas, a lttérateur, both intimates of 
Poe; and he added that he believed it 
was “correct in the main.” Lowell 
therefore introduced the story as here 
told into his own article, and sent it to 
Poe, who revised it with his own hand 
and forwarded it to Graham’s, where it 
appeared in February, 1845. Griswold 
naturally embodied the reiterated and 
uncontradicted account in his Memoir 
after Poe’s death. 

This, however, was the established 
version long before 1842. A gentleman 
who saw Poe last at some time earlier 
than 1831, at Baltimore, writes to me, 
“JT remember he told me he had left 
Richmond in a coal vessel, and made his 
way to Europe, to Russia.” Allan B. 
Magruder, Esq., who was with him at 
West Point, also writes, “I am unable 
to remember whether I derived the in- 
formation I gave you in a former letter, 
as to Poe’s rambles in the East and his 
whaling voyage before the mast, from 
Poe himself while a classmate at West 
Point, or from some mutual friend who 
received the account from him. I cer- 
tainly learned it while he was at the 
military academy.” Mr. Magruder goes 
on to give the story then current as 
follows: “ He made a voyage to sea on 
some merchant vessel, before the mast. 
Finding himself in the Mediterranean, 
he debarked at some Eastern port, and 
penetrated into Egypt and Arabia. Re- 
turning to the United States, he enlisted 
as a private in the United States army 
at Fortress Monroe. After some months’ 
service his whereabouts and position be- 
came known to Mr. Allan, who, through 
the mediation of General Scott, obtained 
his release from the army, and sent him 
a cadet’s warrant to West Point.” These 
letters fix the date of the alleged adven- 
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tures before July, 1830. The voyage to 
Greece and the journey to St. Peters- 
burg, however, are stated by Mr. Didier, 
in his biography, to belong to the lifo of 
Poe’s elder brother, William, and have 
consequently been discredited by later 
writers. 

A second story is at hand, and for it 
we are indebted to Mr. Ingram, the Eng- 
lish biographer. After mentioning that 
Poe’s first book was printed at Boston, 
in 1827, on which account he supposes 
that the young man visited that city in 
the spring, he continues his narrative as 
follows : — 

“ Toward the end of June, 1827, Ed- 
gar Poe would appear to have left the 
United States for Europe. It is very 
problematical whether he ever reached 
his presumed destination, the scene of 
the Greco-Turkish warfare. . . . Edgar 
Poe was absent from America on his 
Hellenic journey about eighteen months. 
The real adventures of his expedition 


have never, it is believed, been pub- 


lished. That he reached England is 
probable, although in the account of his 
travels, derived from his own dictation, 
that country was not alluded to any 
more than was the story of his having 
reached St. Petersburg, and there hay- 
ing been involved in difficulties that ne- 
cessitated ministerial aid to extricate 
him. The latter incident is now stated 
to have occurred to his brother, William 
Henry Leonard, whilst Edgar himself, 
it has been suggested by a writer claim- 
ing personal knowledge of him, resided 
for some time in London, formed the 
acquaintance of Leigh Hunt and Theo- 
dore Hook, and, like them, lived by 
literary labor. 

“ According to Poe’s own story, which 
apparently accounts only for a portion 
of his time, he arrived, eventually, at a 
certain seaport in France. Here he 
was drawn into a quarrel about a lady, 
and in a fight which ensued was wound- 
ed by his antagonist, a much more skill- 
ful swordsman than he was. Taken to 
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his lodgings, and possibly ill tended, he 
fell into a fever. A poor woman, who 
attended to his needs and pitied him, 
made his case known to a Scotch lady 
of position, who was visiting the town 
in the hope of persuading a prodigal 
brother to relinquish his evil ways and 
return home with her. This lady came 
to see the wounded stranger, and for 
thirteen weeks had him cared for; pro- 
viding for all his wants, including the 
attendance of a skilled nurse, whose 
place, indeed, she often took herself. 
Whilst Poe was in a precarious condi- 
tion she visited him daily, and even 
persuaded her brother to come and see 
the young Englishman, as his language 
led them to believe he was. When the 
patient became convalescent he was nat- 
urally intensely grateful to his gener- 
ous benefactor. As the only means he 
possessed at that time of showing his 
gratitude, he wrote a poem to her, 
which he entitled Holy Eyes, with ref- 
erence to the trust, sympathy, and faith 
which he deemed her blue eyes typical 
of. Indeed, according to Poe’s descrip- 
tion, the lady’s eyes were her chief per- 
sonal attraction, she being otherwise 
plain, large-featured, and old-maidish. 
Owing to the peculiarity of her position 
in this foreign seaport, she did not wish 
her name made public, and impressed 
this upon the youthful poet. She made 
him promise to return to America — 
and perhaps supplied the means for him 
to do so—and adopt a profession, in 
which she expressed a hope of some day 
hearing that he had become famous. 

“ During his stayin France —so runs 
Poe’s narration — he wrote a novel, in 
which his own adventures were described 
under the garb of fietion. The manuscript 
of this story he carried back with him 
to America, and retained it in his pos- 
session until at least some few years 
before his death. When asked why he 
had not published it, he replied that a 
French version of it had been published, 
and had been accredited to Eugene Sue, 
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but that he would not sanction its pub- 
lication in English because it was too 
sensational ; that it was not to his taste; 
that it had too much of ‘the yellow- 
cover-novel style’ for him to be proud 
of it; and, moreover, that it contained 
‘scenes and pictures so personal that it 
would have made him many enemies 
among his kindred, who hated him for 
his vanity and pride already, and in 
some respects very justly, — the faults 
of his early education.’ The truth in 
his story, he asserted, was yet more ter- 
rible than the fiction. The Life of an 
Artist at Home and Abroad was the 
title by which Poe at one time desig- 
nated this youthful novel: it was writ- 
ten entirely in the third person, and was 
pronounced by its author to be ‘com- 
monplace.’ ” 

This circumstantial narrative was dic- 
tated by Poe to Mrs. Maria L. Shew, 
of New York, “from what,” says Mr. 
Ingram, “it was deemed at the time 
might be his death-bed.” That  biog- 
rapher finds it hard to decide whether 
the story “ was fact, or fact and fiction 
deliriously interwoven, or mere fiction, 
invented in such a spirit of mischief as, 
like Byron, he frequently indulged in at 
the expense of his too inquisitive ques- 
tioners.” A death-bed is not the place 
where one expects to find a spirit of mis- 
chief, and there is more truth, though not 
perhaps in the sense meant, in what 
Mr. Ingram elsewhere remarks of this 
same matter: “ There does not appear 
to be any reason for doubting the accu- 
racy of this any more than of any other 
of the poet’s statements.” 

A third story develops the tradition 
referred to by Mr. Magruder, that Poe 
was in the army ; but instead of placing 
this in the period before he went to 
West Point, his biographers assign it to 
the time after he was dismissed from the 
academy. ‘The first mention of it in 
print occurs in Griswold’s Memoir as 
follows : — 

“His contributions to the journals 
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attracted little attention, and, his hopes 
of gaining a living in this way being 
disappointed, he enlisted in the army as 
a private soldier. How long he re- 
mained in the service I have not been 
able to ascertain. He was recognized 
by officers who had known him at West 
Point, and efforts were made privately, 
but with prospects of success, to obtain 
for him a commission, when it was dis- 
covered by his friends that he had de- 
serted.” 

Mr. Gill supports this version, on the 
authority of Mrs. Clemm, Poe’s mother- 
in-law : — 

“Tn a fit of desperation, the poet on 
leaving Mr. Allan’s house [in 1831] en- 
listed in the army. He soon became 
seriously ill from the exposure incident 
to the unwonted hardship of barrack- 
life, and, being recognized by friends 
while at the hospital, his discharge was 
promptly secured. Griswold’s statement 
that he deserted is, like others made by 
him, a malicious invention. The facts 
are, on the written testimony of Mrs. 
Clemm, that at this time his friends 
were seeking for him a commission.” 

Mr. Ingram remarks on this period : 

“ All attempts hitherto made to ex- 
plain what Poe did and whither he 
wandered during the next two years 
[1831-1833] succeeding his expulsion 
from his godfather’s home have signal- 
ly failed. ‘The assertion that he was re- 
siding at Baltimore with his aunt, Mrs. 
Clemm, is not in accordance with fact, 
her correspondence proving that she 
never did know where her nephew was 
during this interregnum in his history. 
. . . Another biographer, of proven un- 
reliability [Griswold], suggests that Poe 
enlisted in the army, but after a short 
service deserted.” 

Of other writers who have dealt with 
the problem, Powell states that Poe 
went to help the Poles against Russia 
(but this is evidently a misquotation 
from Hirst); Mr. Didier places him at 
Richmond in the first period, and at Bal- 
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timore in the second; and Mr. Stod- 
dard, while discrediting the early rup- 
ture with Mr. Allan on the ground that 
the latter probably paid for the Boston 
edition of the poems, discreetly disclaims 
any faculty for writing imaginary biog- 
raphies. 

In all that has been laid before the 
reader in opening the state of the ques- 
tion there is but one sure fact. A book, 
Tamerlane and Other Poems, by a Bos- 
tonian, was published in Boston by Cal- 
vin F. S. Thomas in 1827. <A copy is 
in the British Museum, and its contents 
consist of the first drafts of poems since 
known as Poe’s. On the threshold of 
investigation, however, I was met by 
the opinion that the author was John 
Howard Payne; but this suggestion was 
altogether too startling, it disclosed too 
dismal a view of my hero, to be enter- 
tained. The volume had contemporary 
mention in The United States Review 
and Literary Gazette, August, 1827; 
The North American Review, October, 
1827 ; and Kettell’s Specimens of Amer- 
ican Poetry, 1829. In all these it was 
only named, but that is enough to show 
that it was issued before August and 
had some circulation. The name of Cal- 
vin F. 8. Thomas is in the Boston Di- 
rectory, 1827, where he is described as 
a printer at 70 Washington Street ; but 
he was not a member of the Franklin 
Typographical Union, nor does any Bos- 
ton printer of that time remember him 
except one now in Wisconsin, who mere- 
ly thinks that he recalls him. His name 
is found also, crossed off, in a trial tax- 
list of 1827, in which he is assessed only 
for a poll-tax. These are meagre facts, 
nor is much added to them by the state- 
ments of his daughter, who, I learned 
through some obliging strangers, is liv- 
ing in Missouri. She writes that her 
father resided in Boston with his wid- 
owed mother and a sister in 1827, and, 
being then nineteen years old, had a 
printer’s shop there; he left the city in 
1828, and afterwards lived in New York, 
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Buffalo, and Springfield, Mo., and died 


in 1876. ‘* None of us,” she says (his 
wife and sister being still alive), “ can 
remember ever having heard him speak 
of himself as the publisher of Poe’s early 
poems; no copy of the book is in the 
possession of any member of the fam- 
ily, — neither account-books nor letters 
of that period.” In view of the almost 
universal publication of reminiscences 
by those who knew Poe, and of the ex- 
traordinary interest of this portion of 
his life, it may fairly be inferred that 
Thomas never identified the author of 
the first book he printed with Poe, or, 
in other words, that the latter dealt with 
him under an assumed name. 

One other source of information, be- 
sides this volume, would naturally occur 
to the mind, but it is so obvious that re- 
sort to it would seem superfluous. If 
Poe was in the army, the records of the 
war department would show the facts. 
Secretary Lincoln had a search made for 
the name of Poe, or any name with 
his initials whose bearer’s career in the 
army corresponded in time and charac- 
ter with that ascribed to him. Adjutant- 
General Drum took up the subject with 
great kindness, and it is to his personal 
efforts, Secretary Lincoln informs me, 
that the recovery of Poe’s army record 
is due. The examination of documents 
both at Washington and elsewhere has 
been exhaustive. 

From these papers it appears that on 
May 26, 1827, Poe enlisted at Boston 
in the army of the United States asa 
private soldier, under the name of Ed- 
gar A. Perry. He stated that he was 
born at Boston, and was by occupation 
a clerk ; and although minors were then 
accepted into the service he gave his age 
as twenty-two years. He had, says the 
record, gray eyes, brown hair, and a fair 
complexion ; was five feet eight inches 
in height. He was at once assigned 
to Battery H of the First Artillery, 
then serving in the harbor at Fort In- 
dependence ; on October 31 the battery 
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was ordered to Fort Moultrie, Charles- 
ton, S. C., and exactly one year later to 
Fortress Monroe, Va. The officers un- 
der whom he served are dead, but it ap- 
pears that he discharged his duties as 
company clerk and assistant in the com- 
missariat department so as to win the 
good-will of his superiors. On January 
1, 1829, he was appointee Sergeant-Ma- 
jor, a promotion which, by the invariable 
custom of the army, was given only for 
merit. He now made his circumstances 
known to Mr. Allan, and shortly after 
Mrs. Allan’s death, February 28, 1829, 
he returned to Richmond on leave of 
absence. Of this furlough there is no 
record, but on February 28 he is report- 
ed on the rolls as present for duty. The 
result of his visit is told in the follow- 
ing letter, which is, however, extraordi- 
narily inaccurate in its details : — 


Fortress Monror, March 30th, 29. 

GENERAL: I request your permission 
to discharge from the service Edgar A. 
Perry, at present the Sergeant-Major 
of the Ist Reg’t of Artillery, on his pro- 
curing a substitute. 

The said Perry, is one of a family of 
orphans whose unfortunate parents were 
the victims of the conflagration of the 
Richmond theatre, in 1809. The sub- 
ject of this letter, was taken under the 
protection of a Mr. Allen, a gentleman 
of wealth and respectability, of that 
city, who, as I understand, adopted his 
protégé as his son and heir; with the 
intention of giving him a liberal educa- 
tion, he had placed him at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia from which, after con- 
siderable progress in his studies, in a 
moment of youthful indiscretion he ab- 
sconded, and was not heard from by his 
Patron for several years; in the mean- 
time, he became reduced to the neces- 
sity of enlisting into the service and 
accordingly entered as a soldier in my 
Regiment, at Fort Independence, in 
1827. Since the arrival of his com- 
pany at this place, he has made his sit- 
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uation known to his Patron at whose 
request, the young man has been per- 
mitted to visit him; the result is, an 
entire reconciliation on the part of Mr. 
Allen, who reinstates him into his fam- 
ily and favor, and who in a letter I 
have received from him requests that 
his son may be discharged on procuring 
a substitute. An experienced soldier 
and approved sergeant is ready to take 
the place of Perry so soon as his dis- 
charge can be obtained. The good of 
the service, therefore cannot be materi- 
ally injured by the discharge. 

I have the honor to be, with great 
respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
Jas. House, Col. Ist Art’y. 

To the General Commanding the E. Dept. 

U.S. A., New York. 


The reply to this was a special or- 
der : — 

Orrice Heap Quarters EASTERN DEPT. 

New York, April 4th 1829. 
SPECIAL ORDER No. 28. 

Sergt. Major Edgar A. Perry of the 
Ist Reg’t of Arty. . . . will be discharged 
the the United 
their furnishing, each, an 


service of States, on 
acceptable 
substitute without expense to the Goy- 
ernment. 
By order of Major General Gaines. 
(Sd) R. LownpDeEs, 
A. A. Adjt. Gen’l. 


In accordance with this Poe was dis- 
charged, by substitute, April 15th. Be- 
fore leaving his post he obtained the 
following letters from his officers, which 
show conclusively that he had already 
formed the plan of entering West Point, 
and indicate that this entered into the 
understanding on which Mr. Allan took 
him into favor: — 

Fortress Monrog, VA., 20th Ap. 1829. 

Edgar Poe, late Serg’t-Major in the 
Ist Art’y, served under my command in 
H. company. Ist Regt. of Artillery 
from June 1827 to January 1829, dur- 
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ing which time his conduct was unex- 
ceptionable. He at once performed the 
duties of company clerk and assistant 
in the Subsistent Department, both of 
which duties were promptly and faith- 
fully done. His habits are good, and 
intirely free from drinking. 
J. Howarp. 
Lieut 1st Artillery. 


In addition to the above, I have to 
say that Edgar Poe [originally written 
Perry, but changed to read Poe] was 
appointed Sergeant- Major of the Ist 
Arty, on the Ist of Jan’y, 1829, and 
up to this date, has been exemplary in 
his deportment, prompt and faithful in 
the discharge of his duties —and is 
highly worthy of confidence. 

H. W. Griswotp. 
Bt. Capt. and Adjt. 1st Art’y. 


Ihave known and had an opportunity 
of observing the conduct of the above 
mentioned Sergt-Maj’ Poe some three 
months during which his deportment 
has been highly praiseworthy and de- 
serving of confidence. His education is 
of a very high order and he appears to 
be free from bad habits, in fact the testi- 
mony of Lt Howard and Adjt. Griswold 
is full to that point. Understanding he 
is, thro’ his friends, an applicant for 
cadet’s warrant, I unhesitatingly recom- 
mend him as promising to aquit himself 
of the obligations of that station stu- 
diously and faithfully. 

W. J. WortTH. 
Lt. Col. Comd’g, Fortress Monroe. 


With these credentials in his pocket 
the discharged Sergeant- Major, aged 
twenty, went to Richmond, where no 
time was lost in attempting to place him 
at West Point. 

The following letters were obtained 
for him : — 

Ricumonnd May 6, 1829. 

D® Sir: I beg leave to introduce 

to you Mr. Edgar Poe, who wishes to 
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be admitted into the military academy 
and to stand the examination in June. 
He has been two years in the service 
of the U. States, and carries with him 
the strongest testimonials from the high- 
est authority. He will be an acquisi- 
tion to the service and I most earnestly 
recommend him to your especial notice 
and approbation. 
Very respy. yr. obt. serv’t. 
A. STEVENSON. 
To Honste. J. H. Eaton, 
Secy. of War. 


RICHMOND, 6th May, 1829. 


D Sir: The history of the youth 
Edgar Allan Poe is a very interesting 
one as detailed to me by gentlemen in 
whose veracity I have entire confidence, 
and I unite with great pleasure with 
Mr. Stevenson and Col. Worth in recom- 
mending him for a place in the Military 
Academy at West Point. My friend 
Mr. Allan of this city by whom this 
orphan and friendless youth was raised 
and educated is a gentleman in whose 
word you may place every confidence 
and can state to you more in detail the 
character of the youth and the circum- 
stances which claim for him the patron- 
age of the Government. 

With great respect, your obdt. sevt. 

JOHN CAMPBELL. 


Tue Honest. Jounn H. Earon, 
Sec. of War, Washington City. 


Ricumonp, VA., May 13th, 1829. 


Sir: Some of the friends of young 
Mr. Edgar Poe have solicited me to ad- 
dress a letter to you in his favor be- 
lieving that it may be useful to him in 
his application to the Government for 
military service. I know Mr. Poe and 
am acquainted with the fact of his hav- 
ing been born under circumstances of 
great adversity. I also know from his 
own productions and other undoubted 
proofs that he is a young gentleman of 
genius and taleants. I believe he is 
destined to be distinguished, since he 
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has already gained reputation for tal- 
eants and attainments at the University 
of Virginia. I think him possessed of 
feeling and character peculiarly intitling 
him to public patronage. I am entire- 
ly satisfied that the salutary system of 
military discipline will soon develope his 
honorable feelings, and elevated spirit, 
and prove him worthy of confidence. 
I would not unite in his recommenda- 
tions if I did not believe that he would 
remunerate the government at some fu- 
ture day, by his services and taleants, 
for whatever may be done for him. 

I have the honor to be 

Very respectfully your obt. serv’t, 
JAMES P. PRESTON. 
Magor Joun Eaton, 
Sec’y of War, Washington. 


Of more interest than all these, how- 
ever, is Mr. Allan’s own communica- 
tion : — 

RICHMOND, May 6, 1829. 

D® Sir: The youth who presents 
this, is the same alluded to by Lt How- 
ard, Capt Griswold, Colo Worth, our rep- 
resentative and the speaker the Hon’ble 
Andrew Stevenson, and my friend Ma- 
jor Jno. Campbell. 

He left me in consequence of some 
gambling at the University at Charlottes- 
ville, because (I presume) I refused to 
sanction a rule that the ‘shopkeepers 
and others had adopted there, making 
Debts of Honour, of all indiscretions. 
I have much pleasure in asserting that 
he stood his examinations at the close 
of the year with great credit to himself. 
His history is short. He is the grand- 
son of Quartermaster General Poe, of 
Maryland, whose widow as I understand 
still receives a pension for the services 
or disabilities of her husband. Frankly 
Sir, do I declare that he is no relation 
to me whatever: that I have many [in] 
whom I have taken an active interest 
to promote theirs; with no other feel- 
ing than that, every man is my care, if 
he be in distress. For myself I ask 
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nothing, but I do request your kindness 
to aid this youth in the promotion of 
And it will afford 
me great pleasure to reciprocate any 
kindness you 


his future prospects. 
can Pardon 
my frankness: but I address a soldier. 
Your obdt servt, 
JOHN ALLAN. 


Tur Hon’stE Jonn H. Eaton, 
Secy of War, Washington City. 


show him. 


From the tenor of these letters it 
would seem that Poe delivered them in 
person. On his return from this journey 
to Washington he made the closer ac- 
quaintance of his blood relations at Bal- 
timore, where he remained, engaged in 
publishing a new edition of his poems 
and corresponding with John Neal, the 
editor of The Yankee, until the end of 
the year. It at this 
time that he received help from my un- 
named correspondent, and said he had 
been in Russia, and that he entered into 
some relations with William 
Gwynn, the editor of the Baltimore 
American, and showed him the manu- 
script of Al Aaraaf. On the issue of 
his volumes, in which it was stated that 
the Boston edition had been suppressed 


must have been 


obscure 


through circumstances of a private na- 
ture, he went back to Richmond, about 
Christmas time, and waited for his cadet 
warrant. His birthday came and went; 
he was twenty-one, and hence past the 
legal limit within which he could receive 
an appointment. This circumstance did 
not disturb him: he had grown four 
years older in 1827; he now grew two 
years younger in 1829, and relying on 
the fiction he solicited the favor of Pow- 
hatan Ellis, a younger brother of Mr. 
Allan’s partner, and then Senator from 
Mississippi, who wrote to the Secretary 
of War in his behalf : — 


Wasuincton March 13, 1830. 
Hon. Joun H. Eaton. 
Dear Sir: I have received a letter 
from a young gentleman in Richmond 
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by the name of Edgar A. Poe stating, 
that he was an applicant for a situation 
in the Military Academy at West Point. 
He requested me to ask you, if there was 
any probability of his receiving a war- 
rant to enter that institution. I am not 
personally acquainted with Mr. Poe, 
but from information I would say his 
capacity and learning eminently qualify 
him to make in a few years a distin- 
guished officer. 
I am sir, with great respect, 
Your obdt. servant, 
PowHATAN ELLIS. 
Hon. Mr. Eaton, 
Secretary of War. 


This letter received immediate atten- 
tion. The appointment was made, and 
Mr. Allan, as Poe’s guardian, gave his 
formal consent to his ward’s enlistment. 


March 31st 1830. 

Sir: As the guardian of Edgar Allan 
Poe I hereby signify my assent to his 
signing articles by which he shall bind 
himself to serve the United States for 
Five years, unless sooner discharged, as 
stipulated in your official letter appoint- 
ing him a cadet. Respectfully 

Your obt. servant, 

JouNn ALLAN. 


THE Hon: Sec’y. oF WAR, 
Washington. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


There is no evidence that General 
Scott, Judge Marshall, or John Ran- 
dolph had any hand in securing the ap- 
pointment, as has been asserted since 
Hirst wrote his early sketch of Poe. 
Scott’s wife was a cousin of the young 
lady whom Mr. Allan was now prepar- 
ing to marry, but his interest in Poe 
belongs to a later time. Powhatan El- 
lis’s letter was plainly the determining 
influence. The young cadet was fur- 
nished by Mr. Allan with whatever was 
necessary, and started north. He stopped 
at Baltimore, where he called upon Dr. 
N. C. Brooks, as that gentleman told 
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me, and read, and engaged to send to 
him, a poem for a forthcoming annual, 
and at length entered West Point July 
1, 1850,— his age being recorded as 
at the time of entrance nineteen years 
and five months, — and there he figured 
among his classmates as an adventurous 
boy who had run away from home and 
sown his wild oats in the East. 

In further elucidation of Poe’s life at 
this period an extract should be added 
which has only lately been brought with- 
in my reach, by the courtesy of Colonel 
Thomas H. Ellis, the son of Mr. Allan’s 
partner. It is from an open letter April 
22, 1880, from himself to the Richmond 
Standard, and contains in my judgment 
the only account of the relations between 
Poe and Mr. Allan that can pretend to 
any authority whatever. In this Colo- 
nel Ellis quotes from a letter of the sec- 
ond Mrs. Allan to himself (and this is 
the only published utterance of the Allan 
family upon the subject) as follows : — 

“Mr. Poe had not lived under Mr. 
Allan’s roof for two years before my 
marriage, and no one knew his where- 


abouts; his letters, which were very 
scarce, were dated from St. Petersburg, 
Russia, although he had enlisted in the 
army at Boston. 


After he became tired 
of army life, he wrote to his benefactor, 
expressing a desire to have a substitute 
if the money could be sent to him. Mr. 
Allan sent it, Poe spent it; and after 
the substitute was tired out, waiting 
and getting letters and excuses, he (the 
substitute) enclosed one of Poe’s letters 
to Mr. Allan, which was too black to be 
credited if it had not contained the au- 
thor’s signature. Mr. Allan sent the 
money to the man, and banished Poe 
from his affections; and he never lived 
here again.” 

Mrs. Allan was an interested witness, 
and her prejudices were strongly excited 
against Poe. If her story be true in its 
essential part, it explains where Poe 
might have obtained the money to pay 
for his second volume of poems, —a bill 
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which Mr. Allan was not likely to meet 
voluntarily ; and since it indicates that 
his purse was not liberally supplied, it 
also explains how it happened that dur- 
ing his long stay in Baltimore he was 
now and then out of funds. This in- 
cident, however, may be left one side; 
nor would it have been revived here 
had it not seemed necessary to include 
in this article everything which has 
been alleged regarding Poe during this 
period. 

The natural construction to be placed 
on the foregoing story would seem to be 
this: that Poe’s officers, becoming inter- 
ested in him, advised him to go to West 
Point, the only way in which he could 
rise in the service;.and that in compli- 
ance with the dying request of Mrs. 
Allan, with whom Poe kept up some 
correspondence, Mr. Allan recalled him, 
provided a substitute, and agreed to be- 
friend him further, on the distinct un- 
derstanding that he should go to West 
Point, but with no intention of ever 
making him his heir; and, finally, that 
during the fifteen months intervening 
between his discharge at Fortress Mon- 
roe and his entrance at West Point Poe 
lived mainly apart from Mr. Allan, and 
gave no reason for the latter to trust 
him more than in years past. It would 
also appear that Poe invented the ac- 
count of his travels in the East or in 
Russia at once, possibly appropriating 
something from the adventures of his 
brother, who died in Baltimore, in July, 
1831, and that he used this tale in later 
years to conceal his enlistment. If he 
ever went on a voyage before the mast, 
as is not altogether unlikely, it must 
have been on his way from Richmond 
to Boston, when he first left Mr. Allan’s 
counting-room, in 1827. He would then 
have as the basis of the nautical knowl- 
edge he displays in his works his early 
ocean voyages in boyhood, this hypo- 
thetical one, and those with his regiment 
in its changes from post to post, be- 
sides the information he would naturally 
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acquire during a two years’ residence 
by the sea; nor is it to be forgotten that 
his later journeys between the North 
and South were largely by water. His 
seamanship thus seems to be amply ac- 
counted for without assuming that he 
derived it from any long practical ser- 
vice in the merchant marine. As to 
Mr. Ingram’s legend of the duel in 
France, the Scotch lady, and the novel 
ascribed to Eugene Sue, it requires no 
discussion. 

In the seventh month of his cadet life 
Poe was court-martialed for neglect of 
The 
sentence went into effect March 6, 1831. 
The version of this affair that was circu- 


duty, and dismissed the service. 


lated by Poe has been universally adopt- 
This was that the birth of an heir 
to Mr. Allan by his second wife having 


ed. 


destroyed Poe’s expectations of inherit- 
ing his patron’s estate, and Mr. Allan 
having refused to allow him to resign 
his place, he intentionally so acted as to 
be dismissed, in order to be free to fol- 
low some other profession better suited 
to a poor man than was that of arms. 
This may be substantially true. Never- 
theless, as Mr. Allan was not married 
until October 5, 1830, there was no heir 
born in January, when Poe’s offenses 
against discipline were committed: the 
marriage alone, therefore, determined 
him to take so extreme measures, and 
as it was a near event when he entered 
West Point he was probably apprised 
of it from the first. From the tone of 
Mr. Allan’s letter to the Secretary of 
War it would seem that he had most 
likely made it clear to Poe that he did 
not look upon him as his heir, and meant 
merely to start him in a military career. 
Poe left West Point, one can be quite 
sure, not because he had lost the hope 
of a large fortune, but because he was 
restless, willful, and discontented. There 
is, however, nothing improbable in the 
statement that his dismissal was sought 
by him as his only way of exit from 
army life. 
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On the morning of March 7, 1831, he 
was thus a free man. He had, left over 
from his pay, twelve cents to begin that 
career which was better fitted for a poor 
man than the military profession. Pos- 
sibly additional funds were provided 
from the subscription of the cadets, at 
seventy-five cents each, to the new edi- 
tion of his poems; this money was al- 
lowed to be deducted from their pay, but 
a part only was advanced. Poe went 
to New York, and may have stayed in 
the city a while attending to his forth- 
coming volume, which was not delivered 
to the cadets until some time after he 
had departed. It is commonly said that 
he now went to Richmond to Mr. Al- 
lan’s, where he was coldly received, and 
after a short time banished 
house. 


from the 
One hesitates to reject entirely 
so generally received a tradition, though 
it has no evidence in its support. It is 
unlikely that Poe, who had now made 
Mr. Allan’s renewed efforts in his behalf 
wholly futile by violent and disgrace- 
ful methods, should present himself as 
if he expected to remain 
the home where he had 
five years past, and to which in the 
mean time a young wife of thirty had 
come; nor would Mr. Allan’s letters to 
him have invited such a course. At 
all events, the only fact in the matter 
is that two months after leaving West 
Point he was in Baltimore, and perhaps 
that was as far South as he got upon 
this present journey. On May 6, 1831, 
he addressed his old acquaintance, Wil- 
liam Gwynn, the editor, as follows : — 


an inmate of 
not lived for 


May 6, 1881. 
Mr. W. Gwinn. 

Dear Sir:—I am almost ashamed 
to ask any favor at your hands after my 
foolish conduct upon a former occasion, 
— but I trust to your good nature. 

I am very anxious to remain and set- 
tle myself in Baltimore as Mr. Allan 
has married again and I no longer look 
upon Richmond as my place of residence. 
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This wish of mine has also met with 
his approbation. I write to request 
your influence in obtaining some situa- 
tion or employment in this city. Salary 
would be a minor consideration, but I 
do not wish to be idle. 

Perhaps (since I understand Neilson 
has left you) you might be so kind as 
to employ me in your office in some 
capacity. 

If so I will use every exertion to de- 
serve your confidence. 

Very respectfully yr. ob. st., 
Epvear A. Por. 

I would have waited upon you per- 
sonally, but am confined to my room 
with a severe sprain in my knee. 


Poe’s application to Mr. Gwynn was 
apparently fruitless, aud shortly after- 
wards he wrote to another acquaintance, 
Dr. Brooks, — to whose annual, it will 
be remembered, he had promised a contri- 
bution, —and asked for a position as 
teacher in that gentleman’s school at Rei- 
sterstown, but there was no vacancy. 
Dr. Brooks, who told me the incident, 
recalls perfectly well the time of its 
occurrence. This is, however, the last 
definitely dated event in Poe’s life un- 
til October 12, 1833, when his name 
was printed as the winner of a prize for 
the best story contributed to the Satur- 
day Visiter, a Baltimore literary weekly. 
During this period, the tradition of the 
Poe family and the sketches of his life 
published before he died place him at 
Baltimore, and there is not in any quar- 
ter the slightest bit of evidence on which 
to base a doubt of the truth of this be- 
lief. The fact that Judge Neilson Poe 
was then living in another town, and 
that Mrs. Clemm, Poe’s future mother- 
in-law, had apparently also moved away, 
may explain why our knowledge of his 
whereabouts is not more exact, and how 
he came to fall into such circumstances 
of poverty as he did. A cousin, how- 
ever, then Miss Herring, whose remi- 
niscences of Poe have been carefully 
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obtained for me by a member of the 
Poe family, says that Poe called on her 
at this time, in the morning or afternoon, 
when he could see her alone, and used 
to entertain her by reading, or by writ- 
ing verses in her album; but her father 
discouraged these attentions because of 
the relationship and of Poe’s habits of 
drinking. made at 
frequent intervals, on flying visits from 
Philadelphia and other places, and this 
lady is positive that they extended trom 
1830 to 1834, when she was herself mar- 
ried. 


These calls were 


She never heard of his leaving 
this country during these years. <A date 
that depends only on the memory of a 
long-past event is always open to ques- 
tion. In this case it was in 18380 that 
Poe called on his relatives as he passed 
through Baltimore to West Point ; in 
1834 he visited Richmond, and possibly 
Philadelphia, where he was endeavoring 
to get a book published: and such ab- 
sences, though few, may have left the 
impression that he was given to travel- 
ing. However this may have been, 
such are the statements of the only per- 
son who claims any personal knowledge 
of Poe between the summers of 1831 
and 1838. 

Some inferences may be drawn from 
the condition in which Poe was found 
by Kennedy, who befriended him on 
his reappearance as a prize story-teller. 
Griswold may have exaggerated the 
meanness of Poe’s poverty, but notwith- 
standing the strenuous denials of Mr. 
Ingram and others, who seem to think 
Poe degraded by misfortune, there is not 
the least doubt that he was in extreme 
distress, as is conclusively shown by this 
extract from Kennedy’s diary : — 

“Tt is many years ago, I think, per- 
haps as early as 1833 or 34, that I 
found him in Baltimore, in a state of 
starvation. I gave him clothing, free 
access to my table, and the use of a 
horse for exercise whenever he chose; 
in fact, brought him up from the very 


verge of despair.” (Tuckerman’s Life 
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of Kennedy.) It is further illustrated 
by the following self-explanatory note 
from Poe to that kind-hearted gentle- 
man, who throughout life was seeking 
out and advancing merit : — 

** Your invitation to dinner has wound- 
ed me to the quick. I cannot come for 
reasons of the most humiliating nature 
— my personal appearance. You may 
imagine my mortification in making this 
disclosure to you, but it is necessary.” 
(Tuckerman’s Life of Kennedy.) 

Aud if further proof be needed it is 
furnished by a letter of Poe’s, written 
years afterwards, in which he says, “ Mr. 
Kennedy has been at all times a true 
friend to me — he was the first true 
friend I ever had—I am indebted to 
him for life ttself’’ (Poe to Thomas. 
Stoddard.) 

If this extreme destitution of Poe be 
considered in connection with the fact 
that he had sent in to the competition 
for prizes six tales, so well finished that 
the committee advised him to publish 
all of them, it may fairly be thought 
that he had been devoting himself to 
literature for some time previous, and 
that his garret was in Baltimore. Nev- 
ertheless, if any one chooses to suppose 
that Poe was starving elsewhere, there 
ean be no check to the vagaries of his 
fancy; for if the unappreciated genius 
who had now found out what a poor 
man’s career was like was not at Bal- 
timore, there is as much reason to imag- 
ine him in Hong Kong 


g g as in any other 
place. 


One other source of information must 
be glanced at, since it has been relied 
on to clothe Poe with more respectabil- 
ity when he was in his worst disgrace 
with fortune and men’s eyes. Mr. Lam- 
bert A. Wilmer, whose books, at least, 
do not entitle him to much regard, since 
they are scurrilous and filthy, was one 
of the projectors of the Saturday Vis- 
iter. He published reminiscences of 
Poe several times, but the only article 
which need be referred to here is one, 
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Recollections of Edgar A. Poe, con- 
tributed to the Baltimore Daily Com- 
mercial, May 23, 1866. 

“My acquaintance with 


He writes : — 


Poe com- 


menced in Baltimore, soon after his re- 
turn from St. Petersburg, ‘covered with 
debt and infamy, and confirmed in hab- 
its of dissipation,’ as one of his biog- 


raphers represents. I can most consci- 
entiously declare, however, that at the 
time referred to, and a long time after- 
wards, I heard nothing of his debts and 
infamy, and saw nothing of his dissi- 
pated habits. 
constantly occupied by his literary la- 
bors; he had already published a vol- 
ume of poems, and written several of 
those minor romances which afterwards 
appeared in the collection called Tales 
of the Grotesque and Arabesque. He 
lived in a very retired way with his 
aunt, Mrs. Clemm, and his moral de- 


His time appeared to be 


portment, as far as my observation ex- 
tended, was altogether correct. ‘ Intem- 
perance,’ says the biographer quoted 
How 


then did it happen that during an inti- 


above, ‘was his master-passion.’ 


mate acquaintance with him, which con- 
tinued for more than twelve years, I 
never saw him intoxicated in a single 
instance ? 

‘“‘ His personal appearance and equip- 
ments at the time I speak of have been 
thus described: ‘ He was thin and pale 
even to ghastliness; his whole appear- 
ance indicated sickness and the utmost 
destitution. <A frock-coat 
concealed the absence of a shirt, and 
imperfect boots discovered the want of 
hose.’ 


well-worn 


This description is wholly incor- 
In his youthful days, Poe’s per- 
sonal appearance was delicate and effem- 
inate, but never sickly or ghastly, and I 


rect. 


never saw him in any dress which was 
not fashionably neat, with some approx- 
imation to elegance. Indeed, 1 often 
wondered how he could contrive to equip 
himself so handsomely, considering that 
his pecuniary resources were generally 
scanty and precarious enough. 
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“‘ My intercourse with Poe was almost 
continuous for weeks together. Almost 
every day we took long walks in the 
rural districts near Baltimore, and had 
long conversations on a great variety of 
subjects ; and however dry might be the 
subject of our discourse, and however 
dusty the road we traveled, we never 
stopped at any hotel for liquid refresh- 
ment, and I never observed any dispo- 
sition on the part of my companion to 
avail himself of the liberal supplies of 
alcoholic beverage which were always 
to be had in the vicinity of Baltimore. 
In short, his general habits at that 
time were strictly temperate, and but 
for one or two incidents I might have 
supposed him to be a member of the 
cold-water army. On one occasion 
when I visited him at his lodgings he 
produced a decanter of Jamaica spirits, 
in conformity with a practice which was 
very common in those days, especially in 
the Southern and Middle States, where 
one gentleman would scarcely visit an- 
other without being invited to drink. 
On the occasion just referred to, Poe 
made a moderate use of the liquor; and 
this is the only time that ever I saw him 
drink ardent spirits. On another occa- 
sion I was present, when his aunt, Mrs. 
Clemm, scolded him with some severity 
for coming home intoxicated on the pre- 
ceding evening. He excused himself by 
saying that he had met with some 
friends, who had persuaded him to take 
dinner with them at a tavern, where the 
whole party had become inebriated, — a 
circumstance for which many a poetical 
gentleman’s experience might furnish a 
parallel. I judged from the conversa- 
tion between Mrs. Clemm and Poe that 
the fault for which she reproved him 
was of rare occurrence, and I never af- 
terwards heard him charged with a rep- 
etition of the offense.” 

This is all that Wilmer has to say with 
regard to this particular time. The twelve 
years’ intimate acquaintance with Poe 
which he asserts is an absurd claim. 
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He knew Poe well only for a very few 
months at this time; during six of the 
twelve years he did not see Poe at all, 
and for the last five of them he met him 
only incidentally in Philadelphia. Oth- 
er statements in this article—for ex- 
ample, the circumstantial account of 
Poe’s attempt to learn lithographing in 
Philadelphia about 1841 —are entirely 
fictitious. Wilmer, therefore, is not a 
scrupulous and careful witness, and his 
word would not for a moment stand 
against Kennedy’s as recorded in his 
diary. From Wilmer’s book, Our Press 
Gang, in which he gives an account of 
his life, but without dates, it appears 
that he went from Washington to Bal- 
timore to start the Visiter, and was its 
editor not much longer than six months ; 
he lost his place, and was soon forced to 
go away from Baltimore in search of a 
living elsewhere, and did not return un- 
til after Poe had left the city. It is 
possible, of course, that Poe offered his 
services to the new weekly at once, and 
that an acquaintance sprang up between 
the editor and contributor, but this sup- 
position cannot be verified, as no file of 
the paper is known to exist. It is quite 
as likely, and the hypothesis reconciles 
all the facts, that Wilmer’s intimacy with 
Poe grew out of the latter’s winning 
the prize, and his reminiscences there- 
fore cover the months just subsequent 
to Kennedy’s charity, when, after Mrs. 
Clemm again settled in 
went to reside with her. Poe was then, 
under the stimulation of Kennedy’s 
friendship and active interest, trying to 
retrieve his reputation and break off his 
bad habits. 

Whether during these hard years Poe 
made any application for assistance to 
Mr. Allan has never been publicly 
known. The account which Colonel El- 
lis (whose article, as has been said, is 
the only one of the slightest authority) 
has given of the final scene between 
Poe and his old patron, though it took 
place six months after Poe’s literary 


saltimore, he 
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adoption by Kennedy, seems to belong 
here : — 

“A short time previous to Mr. Al- 
lan’s death, on the 27th of March, 1834, 
he was greatly distressed by dropsy, 
was unable to lie down, and sat in an 
armchair night and day; several times 
a day, by the advice of his physician, 
he walked across the room for exercise, 
leaning on his cane, and assisted by his 
wife and a man servant. During this 
illness of her husband, Mrs. Allan was 
on an occasion passing through the hall 
of this house, when, hearing the front- 
door bell ring, she opened the door her- 
self. A man of remarkable appearance 
stood there, and without giving his name 
asked if he could see Mr. Allan. She 
replied that Mr. Allan’s condition was 
such that his physicians had prohibited 
any person from seeing him except his 
nurses. The man was Edgar A. Poe, 
who was, of course, perfectly familiar 
with the 
and without noticing her reply, he passed 
rapidly up-stairs to Mr. Allan’s cham- 
ber, followed by Mrs. Allan. As soon 
as he entered the chamber Mr. Allan 
raised his cane, 


house. Thrusting her aside, 


and, threatening to strike 
him if he came within his reach, or- 
dered him out, upon which Poe with- 
drew ; and that was the last time they 
ever met.” 

In this article all that has ever been 
alleged or is now known in regard to 
Poe’s life, from his desertion of Mr. Al- 
lan’s home in 1827 to his expulsion 
from it under the circumstances just re- 
lated, has, I included. 
His story, stripped of its fabulous inci- 


believe, been 
dents, has turned out to be the common- 
place one of a runaway boy, who persist- 
ently rejected and at last forfeited the 
honest kindness of his friends. There 
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noble, or 
desires to 
build up a transforming legend and to 
perpetuate the romance of a bygone 
literary fashion, he can do so only by 
suppressing the facts and elaborating the 
myth in the direction of a tawdry and 
foolish sentimentality. Whether or not, 
as Poe said, the truth is everything in 
a biography, justice has a supreme right 
there as elsewhere: I do not mean the 
justice that is expressed in verdicts, but 
that ideal justice, which, however ob- 


is nowhere in it a generous, 


picturesque incident. If one 


scured, or lost, or overborne, it may be, 
by the intrusion of extraneous influ- 
ences, is nevertheless discernible in hu- 
man affairs, and brings about a certain 
Shel- 
ley’s youth was full of error, and at his 
death his name was held in dishonor ; 
but, the nobility of his nature always re- 
maining undefiled, ruin could not touch 
him nor shame live beside his grave. If 
Poe, on the other hand, was the victim, 


consistency in life and character. 


he was also the servant, as he was the 
poet, of the evil gods; and the same 
consistency, the same ideal justice, work- 
ing itself out to a different end, is to be 
It is 
not the career of a youth between the 


seen in his life as in Shelley’s. 


ages of eighteen and twenty-five that 
has been so minutely examined in this 
paper ; it is rather the sowing-time of a 
man of genius, whose harvest proved so 
black a growth that it is deemed hardly 
natural. But so far from learning to 
credit any part of the legend that strives 
to turn Poe into the object of an ex- 
ceptional fatality, one rises from the 
exhaustive study of his days from birth 
to death, with only the more profound 
conviction that nothing but a man’s 
own acts can plunge him into the worst 
of life. 
G. E. Woodberry. 
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Time, a warm, moonlit night in April ; 
Scene, a public parlor in a comparative- 
ly old and incomparably respectable 
hotel; Place, one of the very loveliest 
of the many lovely little spots that have 
sprung up along the shores of the won- 
derful Mediterranean to lure the shiv- 
ering Briton from his wintry home; 
Dramatis personz — but no; the actors 
were out of the way for the moment, 
and the audience, to wit the rest of the 
hotel company, was discussing them in 
their absence. <A fire of dry olive wood 
and odorous pine cones burned brilliant- 
ly on the hearth, intended, however, like 
many another blaze, for display rather 
than for comfort, as the windows were 
wide open at the same time, and the 
breath of the roses outside stole fra- 
grantly in through the green lattices. 

A number of ladies —an inordinate 
number it seemed at the first glance, so 
voluminous were the petticoats and so 
various the shawls — sat comfortably 
established about the room. They were 
nearly all old, nearly all interested in 
the subject-matter, and quite all English, 
as was indicated by the brilliancy of the 
gowns and the universality of that for- 
midable piece of architecture known as 
the cap, even without the added testi- 
mony of their voices, — those soft, full, 
pleasant tones which are the privileged 
birthright of Englishwomen, and which 
the Pilgrim mothers, in their transat- 
lantic voyage, unfortunately lost by the 
way. 


“Of course they are engaged,” said 
one of these ladies, with that emphasis 
which seems to establish indisputably 


the fact which it announces. 
possible that they are not.” 

“ Well, no, Lady Bruce, I believe not, 
—not exactly, you know,” said another 
voice, a little apologetic cough following 
the hesitating contradiction like a gentle 


“Tt’s im- 


“ By your leave.” ‘“ Of course I did n’t 
like to ask either Mr. Elsworth or Miss 
Allison point-blank, but I hinted the 
question to that friend of hers, — that 
wide awake little Miss Wright, with 
the American nose, you know. And 
she said there was n’t anything in it on 
either side; it was only the American 
way. It seems all the young men in 
the States are always particularly de- 
voted to some girl or other, — first one, 
and then another, continuously.” 

“It’s a very shocking way,” said 
Lady Bruce severely, pausing in her 
work to smooth out a blue worsted 
stripe upon her purple satin knee. “I 
hope we may never import it into Eng- 
land. How is one to know whether a 
young man means anything or not?” 

“ He never does mean anything, I am 
told.” 

“ Oh, but, my dear Miss Woodruff, a 
little common sense will tell you that 
there must come a time when he does 
mean something, don’t you see? And 
if this sort of thing goes on in the mean 
while, how are parents ever to judge 
of his intentions? Now this Theodora 
Allison, — if that young Elsworth is n’t 
courting her, why is he allowed to dan- 
gle after her in this open fashion? If 
any young man devoted himself to my 
daughter in that marked manner, I 
should ask him his intentions directly. 
I should fail in my duty if I did n’t.” 

Miss Bruce, a small, plain, white- 
faced little thing, hopelessly deficient in 
that bright, healthful beauty which be- 
longs to most young English faces, was 
sitting silently by her mother’s side, 
and blushed the color of her hair at 
the bare idea of a young man ever be- 
ing devoted to her in the way that Mr. 
Elsworth was devoted to Miss Alli- 
son. Perhaps up in heaven there might 
be some manly angel detailed for that 
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kind office, but certainly here on earth 
every other impossibility would happen 
first. 

“ They went off for a walk this after- 
noon,” volunteered a third lady, with an 
amused laugh. 

“ Alone, I suppose ? ” 

“ Quite alone, if you please.” 

“ Fancy, now! Goodness knows where 
they went to.” 

“Only to the pier, I believe,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Pemberry reluctantly, feel- 
ing that she owed an apology for the 
tame admission. ‘“ Theo told me about 
it at the table @héte to-night. She 
said it was so interesting watching the 
workmen dump in stones. Odd taste, 
is n’t it?” 

“ Extraordinary !” said Lady Bruce, 
thrusting on her thimble as one would 
clap an extinguisher on a candle. ‘The 
unprotected way in which American 
parents allow their girls te go about 
with young men is something incompre- 
hensible. Fancy my Anna here going 
about alone with a young man!” 

Anna again blushed, the suggestion 
was so shameful and so undeniably at- 
tractive. 

“They went on a donkey ride this 
morning, did you see?” said somebody 
else from an unimportant corner. “ It 
was quite a large party, to be sure; still 
Mr. Elsworth started by the side of Miss 
Allison, and came back by her side, and 
doubtless he 
ment.” 

“ American girls do seem to have such 
a good time of it!’ murmured little 
Miss Bruce quite irrelevantly. 

It was a bold speech. Lady Bruce 
glanced around sharply, then bent again 
to her work. “ American girls are the 
worst brought up in the world,” she pro- 
nounced scathingly; “ and this free- 
handed comradeship between young men 


never left her for a mo- 


and young women is simply scandalous. 
The girls treat the men like so many 
other girls, and the men treat the girls 
as if making love to each one they speak 
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to. It’s an unnatural and preposterous 
state of affairs. But in the case of these 
two, of course there can be no question 
how matters stand. They are engaged.” 

‘“ Hush, here he is!” 

A sudden expectant silence fell upon 
the room as a young man appeared in 
the doorway. The entr’acte was over, 
and the curtain had risen again upon the 
drama. 

The new-comer was a tall, handsome 
fellow, with a noticeable air of good 
breeding and refinement. He stood still 


an instant, while his pleasant glance 
shot swiftly around the little circle. 
Miss Allison was not there yet, and 


what a dull time the poor women were 
having! He must make the best of it 
till she came. Jn another moment he 
had gathered Miss Woodruti’s skein 
from the back of a chair, and was hold- 
ing it for her with admirable grace and 
dexterity, chatting amiably and general- 
ly as he did so, with an easy flow of 
talk that could hardly fail to please his 
feminine audience, even though it he- 
trayed neither great originality nor un- 
usual intelligence. It was the guiding 
rule of this young man always to make 
the best of existing circumstances, ex- 
tracting the utmost pleasure from even the 
most unpropitious materials, —a selfish 
principle which produced charmingly un- 
selfish effects; and he now threw him- 
self so heartily into the task of enter- 
taining and of being entertained that 
even Lady Bruce was won over, observ- 
ing to Mrs. Pemberry, in what she in- 
tended for an undertone, that this agree- 
able polish of manner was due entirely 
to the young fellow’s foreign education, 
no American being able to get it at 
home. 

Miss Allison, with her friend Miss 
Wright, came in somewhat later. Miss 
Bruce looked up at her with a faint pang, 
impossible to repress. It was very hard 
that American girls should have not only 
all the fun and all the young men, but 
so much of the prettiness and the taste- 
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ful dressing, too. Theo Allison certain- 
ly was enviably pretty. With her large, 
innocent blue eyes and her fluffy hair, 
parted on the side and falling across her 
forehead in great light rings that tempt- 
ed one to lift them into place with ca- 
ressing fingers, and with a certain quaint 
picturesqueness of dress, which had al- 
ways some little dainty extra touch to 
make it an altogether different affair 
from every other toilette, she was indeed 
a pleasant object to look upon. 
Elsworth naturally rose at once to 
give her a chair, and as naturally placed 
his own beside it, immediately concen- 
trating upon her the attentions hitherto 
diffused among the roomful. He was 
only acting up to his creed, — doing 
what brought himself the most pleasure 
at the time; and no one could deny that 
for a young man it must certainly be 
pleasanter to talk with Theo than with 
any one else present. After her entrance, 
therefore, those who had for a short 


while enjoyed the privilege of the full 
loaf had again to content themselves 


with the crumbs. The two sat chatting 
merrily enough, yet saying nothing 
whatever that the others might not over- 
hear; and in point of fact what was so 
overheard formed the chief staple of 
conversation for the rest, wno used it as 
a text upon which to build running com- 
mentaries. 

“He calls her Miss Theo. Why 
should n’t he say Miss Allison?” said 
Lady Bruce, biting off a thread as if it 
were a dissenting opinion. ‘It would 
make me shiver to hear my daughter 
familiarly spoken to in society as Miss 
Anna. I should fancy that all the young 
men were footmen.” 

“Qh, he’s asked her to go to church 
with him to-morrow!” broke in Miss 
Bruce, with wide eyes, aghast at the 
idea of this devotion to a fellow crea- 
ture being carried into the very heart of 
the sanctuary. Dear, dear, how was it 
possible that Miss Allison could say her 
prayers rightly, with such a handsome 
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young fellow kneeling directly beside 
her! Would n’t she get the service 
hopelessly jumbled up, and perhaps be- 
gin with the “ We beseech Thee to hear 
us” before it was time to have done 
with the “ Good Lord, deliver us”? 
“TI know J should,” said honest little 
Miss Bruce pathetically to herself. 

* Do young ladies often go to church 
alone with young gentlemen, in Amer- 
ica?” she inquired timidly of Miss 
Wright. 

Miss Wright gave her a keen little 
glance of intelligent condolence. 

* Often,” she replied, with the relish 
of one speaking from personal experi- 
ence of a desirable and not widely 
enough disseminated custom, — * very 
often. It’s good for the young men. 
They would otherwise stay at home, per- 
haps, to smoke injurious cigarettes.” 

“ But I should think it might n’t be 
quite as good for the girls,” stammered 
Miss Bruce confusedly. “ It might dis- 
tract them from the service. Why, if I 
had a young man next me and he looked 
over my Prayer-Book, I should be so 
afraid it might open of itself at the 
marriage service that I could n’t attend 
to anything else.” 

“Jt would be much more likely to 
open at the commination service, I 
should say; there are so many things 
you English are forbidden to do,” re- 
plied Miss Wright, with compassion. 
“Theo, are we not to have some mu- 
gion"? 

The request being warmly seconded, 
Theo rose at once and went to the piano, 
Elsworth following as a matter of course 
to find her the music and turn over the 
leaves. She was an accomplished per- 
former, and for a while all voices were 
still as her skillful fingers swept over the 
keys, gliding from one harmony into an- 
other before any one had time to ask 
for more, or even to know that the first 
was ended. 

* Why does n’t it fluster her to have 
him stand so near and never take his 
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eyes off her?” whispered Miss Bruce. 
“Tt would make me play all my sharps 
flats.” 

“Oh, we Americans are so used to 
young men that we never think of mind- 
ing them,” Miss Wright returned, with 
what seemed the very acme of sang froid 
to the little English girl. “They never 
put us out.” 

* And are you as used to them as Miss 
Allison?” ventured Miss Bruce. This 
stolen talk about young men was cer- 
tainly treading on forbidden ground, but 
after the first step it did not seem so 
wrong to go further. 


“Oh, yes, I am quite as used to them,” 
responded Miss Wright calmly, “ though 
to be sure I have none here; but that 
is because there is no one here but Mr. 


Elsworth, and he belongs to Theo.” 
“ Belongs to Miss Allison?” repeat- 


ed Miss Bruce eagerly. 
they are” — 

“Oh, no, they ’re not,” said Miss 
Wright. “They ’re merely having a 
good time together. It’s so much pleas- 


“Oh, then 


anter for a girl to have some man al- 
ways devoted to her, and so much easier 
for a man to devote himself to one girl 
rather than to half a dozen, don’t you 
see ?” 

“Qh,” said Miss Bruce blankly, con- 
scious of a sympathetic pity for the neg- 
lected five. . 

“ At home I have any number of gen- 
tleman friends,” continued Miss Wright, 
with an air of being rather bored by the 
subject which possessed so absorbing an 
* But Eu- 

We girls 
leave our good times behind us when we 
come abroad. 


interest for her companion. 
rope is a poor place for men. 


Europeans are always in 
earnest when they go in for this sort of 
thing, you see, and that quite spoils it. 
Theo was uncommonly lucky to get hold 
of Fred Elsworth here.” 

“ But how do Americans act when they 
are in earnest?” asked Miss Bruce, 
growing bold in iniquitous inquiry. 

“Qh, they don’t act any differently. 
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The girls just know it’s different ; that’s 
all. It’s perfectly easy to tell. Any 
American girl understands directly 
whether a man is in love with her or 
whether he’s only passing the time. 
But I must go upstairs now. 
night ;”” 


Good- 
and with a bright nod around 
at the roomful of ladies, and scarcely a 
glance in the direction of Elsworth, — to 
whom, since he belonged to Theo, she 
was as indifferent as to a log of wood, 
— Miss Wright made her escape. 

Soon after she had disappeared some- 
thing dreadful happened. Theo rose all 
at once from the piano in the middle of 
a bar, turning around a sweet, flushed 
face. 

“T can’t play another minute!” she 
exclaimed, lifting her hands to her 
cheeks. “ The heat is stifling.” 

Elsworth looked at her concernedly. 
“T am afraid you have over-exerted 
yourself, Miss Theo. That sonata is 
one of the most difficult of the set. You 
have played too long.” 

“ No, it is not that, only I am so warm. 
Those shutters don’t let in a breath of 
air.” 

“ Come outside,” suggested Elsworth. 
“Tt’s a lovely night, and there’s quite 
a refreshing breeze in the garden. It 
will revive you.” 

“T believe it would,” assented Theo, 
bending back her neck, as if even the 
soft lace at her throat impeded her 
breathing. ‘ Do let me get out of this 
stuffy atmosphere for a moment,” and 
she impulsively turned to the door. 

“Wait. You may need a shawl!” 
cried Elseworth. ‘ Ah, here is one. 
Miss Woodruff, you are always so kind, 
—I’m sure you won’t object to lending 
us this. We’ll be back in a minute,” 
and he hurried off after his fair com- 
panion. 

A blank silence followed the depart- 
ure of the reckless couple. Was it pos- 
sible that such improprieties as_ this 
were of daily occurrence in America, — 
young men and young women going 


’ 
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out alone together into the garden at 
night? To be sure, the garden was 
very small,—scarcely more than an 
open vestibule; one could hear the voices 
of the two as they paced leisurely up 
and down before the house, passing and 
repassing the windows ; and to be sure, 
there was a brilliant full moon shedding 
its broad rays with an effulgence that 
should turned the darkest deed 
white; and to be sure, too, the garden 
was 


have 


never less deserted than at this 
hour, when the proprietor and his book- 
keeper and at least a maid or two were 
But still — 
no, it was impossible to believe that 


always strolling about it. 


such regardless acts were common even 
in the land of enormities. Miss Bruce 
felt her heart beat high, half in rebel- 
lious sympathy with the sinners, half in 
alarm at the scandal of their behavior. 
Aiter this, what might they not do! 
And out there in the garden, what might 
they not be doing this very moment! 
He might be holding her hand. He 
might even,—he would n’t mind the 
proprietor and the maids, perhaps, — he 
might even — even be pressing it! A 
little chill ran over Miss Bruce as the 
unmaidenly thought flashed through her 
mind, and she looked guiltily around in 
an agony lest some one had read it on 
her face. Everybody else looked around, 
too. Mrs. Pemberry raised her eye- 
brows till they were almost lost under 
her cap, and Miss Woodruff coughed 
deprecatingly, feeling somewhat incrim- 
inated from the fact that she had lent 
the offenders 
shawl. 

Lady Bruce was the first to speak: — 

* Do you understand that this is an 
ordinary proceeding for American young 
people, Mrs. Pemberry,— going out 
alone in this way at nine o’clock at 
night ?” 

Mrs. Pemberry lifted her hands in 
protest at the appeal. 
me, please. 


the countenance of her 


“Don’t refer to 

I was never but five weeks 

in America, and then only in Nova 
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Scotia. I’m sure I don’t know whiat 
may n’t go on in the States. 
anything, I believe.” 

“ Tlow Mrs. Allison 
daughter to do such things! 
“Do you 
She seems a refined, well- 
bred woman, too. 


Almost 


can allow her 


” 


’ continued 
Lady Bruce. suppose she 
knows it? 
Anna, you ll remem- 
ber never to be with Miss Allison again 


unless I am by. It’s re ally scandalous to 


leave those two out there alone. Some 
one ought to go to them. If it were not 
for my rheumatism, I would go myself.” 

A merry laugh rang out near the 
window as she spoke. ‘The pair were 
just passing. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Theo’s high, clear 
voice. ‘ Liz de veau five days out of 
seven is rather often, I admit.” 

“And the chickens,” responded the 
gentleman with animation, — “don’t you 
think it would be an advantage if they 
had fewer legs and more wings ?” 

And the voices passed out of hearing. 

“Tf I were not afraid of stopping in 
the night air, I should certainly go out- 
side to them,” said Mrs. Pemberry vir- 
tuously. “But the girl can’t come to 
real harm, After all, 
every one knows she’s an American.” 


any can she? 

“That excuses a great deal.” added 
gentle old Miss Woodruff conciliatorily. 
“ Those two young things are certainly 
deeply interested in each other, — deep- 
ly ; and one must make allowances for 
people in love. I dare say to stand out 
there under the moon and look in each 
other’s eyes is bliss enough to risk every- 
thing for, even a sore chest to-morrow.” 


The voices were going by the window 


f=] 
again. 

“ You don’t mean it! The man cheated 
you!” Elsworth was saying. “ Why, I 
only gave twenty-three francs for mine, 
and I thought that an awful price. Try 
the shop on the left-hand side next 
time,” and distance swallowed up the 
rest. 

“ All Ican say,” declared Lady Bruce 
oracularly, “is that, if they are not en- 
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I never saw 
he waiting on 
her every movement, without thought 
for another being if she is present, and 
she accepting it all in the most matter- 
of-fact way as her rightful due. Why, 


gaged, they ought to be. 
such devotion before, 


of course they are engaged.” 

“ Oh, I feel so much better,” said Theo 
from the door. “ Miss Bruce, you ought 
to have come, too. You don’t know how 
nice it is outside, only all the couriers 
Miss Woodruff, thank 
you so much for the shawl.” 

Miss Woodruff took it back, with the 
smile of generous pardon difficult to 
withhold from an offender who has the 
grace to be young and pretty, while 
Lady Bruce rose austerely, and carried 


are smoking. 


off her daughter to the safe seclusion 
of their own apartments. Anna never 
dreamed of asking to be left behind, 
though there was a whole roomful of 
competent old chaperones, and only one 
young man to be chaperoned from. She 
followed her mother obediently upstairs, 
and sat for a long time pretending to 
read by the glimmer of an incapable 
lamp, which threw as dull a light upon 
her book as the book threw upon her 
brain. In reality she was wondering 
whether in that great and strange world 
over the seas, which seemed to be stocked 
so full of unappropriated young men, it 
could be possible that even plain girls 
—even ugly girls, she added stoutly to 
herself, catching a glimpse of her unat- 
tractive little face in the mirror — might 
stand a chance of winning from any one 
such lovely service as was now being 
laid at Theo’s feet. How gladly would 
she repay with her whole soul’s wealth 
but a tithe of such devotion as this! It 
was a great pity indeed that English 
people could not spend their winters 
sometimes in America, instead of always 
on the Riviera. Oh, what a land that 
must be, where life’s highest pleasures 
not only were never forbidden fruits, 
but were hung by a beneficent fate 
within convenient reach of even the 
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most timid hand! One could afford to 
be just a little barbarous, for the sake 
of being denizens of such a country. 

The next day was Sunday, and, at- 
tended by her faithful cavalier, Theo 
came to church in the morning, looking 
prettier than any picture. Anna saw 
the couple the moment they entered, 
and colored high with interest, becom- 
ing immediately so wholly absorbed in 
them that she made sorry work with her 
responses, and at last forgot to turn over 
the leaves of her book as the service 
proceeded. It was surprising that Theo 
could look so innocent and unabashed 
all the time, though not even Miss 
Wright was there to support her. Once 
Mr. Elsworth leaned towards her and 
murmured something in the tiny pink 
ear next him, and the faintest gleam of 
a smile appeared on Theo’s charming 
face, followed by the lightest possible 
deepening of the delicate rose in her 
cheeks. Was she blushing at what he 
had said, or only blushing because she 
had smiled? And once, when some un- 
professional chorister in the background 
added a few original and altogether un- 
praiseworthy notes to the anthem, Theo 
turned to Elsworth with a wicked little 
glance of intelligence. Anna watched 
the pair breathlessly, and wondered 
whether “ Woman, wilt thou take this 
man to be thy wedded husband?” got 
elaborately mixed up with the text in 
Theo’s brain, as it somehow did in hers. 

The sermon, truly, was quite lost on 
poor Anna. It was a black-letter day 
for her morals. She felt as if she were 
reading a novel in church. But who 
could lay down so sweet a romance un- 
read, when it was fate, not will, that 
thus enticingly turned the leaves ? 

Mrs. Pemberry joined Lady Bruce at 
the conclusion of the service. Theo and 
Mr. Elsworth were directly in front of 
them, as they all strolled slowly home- 
wards along the sun-bright esplanade. 

“Engaged, don’t you think so?” 
whispered Mrs. Pemberry, with a nod 
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of her many ribbons towards the pair 
in front. 

“ Unquestionably,” answered Lady 
Bruce, quite aloud. “Ought to be, if 
they are n’t. Anna, can’t you keep up 
with us ?” 

Anna was lagging behind. It seemed 
indelicate to walk within earshot of that 
self-centred couple. Perhaps even Lady 
Bruce was moved by some compassion- 
ate instinct of the sort, for she presently 
quickened her pace, till her party not 
only reached Theo, but passed her by. 
Anna could not help catching a bit of 
their the moment of 
passing, though she conscientiously tried 
her best not to hear. 

“ Tot, was n’t it?” from Elsworth. 

“ Awfully,” from Theo. 

“ Hard seats, too.” 

“Yes. I wish I had stayed at home. 
There was sure to be a mail.” 


conversation in 


“That ’s so. The steamer’s in. Let’s 
hurry.” 

Oh, how silly to hurry home for let- 
ters when one could linger on such a 
téte-a-téte walk as that! Anna sighed. 
How little some over-blessed people ap- 
preciate Heaven’s favors! 

But that very afternoon, as she sat at 
the window of the reading-room, while 
Lady Bruce bent devouringly over the 
Times, undisturbed by the hungry gaze 
of an old gentleman who had been wait- 
ing already three quarters of an hour 
for the paper, Anna saw the fortunate 
pair starting out again for a stroll, Theo 
turning up her bright face to a window 
above to kiss her hand to her mother. 
Mrs. Allison certainly seemed to see no 
harm in her daughter’s walking off all 
alone with a young man. Strange that 
two mothers judged so differently of 
the same thing, one deeming altogether 
right what the other deemed altogether 
wrong! But of course it is always one’s 
own mother who knows best. That is 
what makes a line of action clear and 
easy to each daughter. Still Anna’s 
eyes rested wistfully on the pair. 
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“ Prettily matched, are n’t they, 
dear?” murmured Miss Woodruff, draw- 
ing a fur cape closer around her neck, 
with the unconscious caution of a con- 
firmed invalid, as she stretched out her 
head beside Anna’s to look after them. 
“ Very imprudent of them to go out in 
this wind ; and likely as not, too, they ’ll 
forget that they should come in before 
sunset. But I suppose young people 
can’t be minding doctors when they ’re 
in love. Foolish, foolish ; but it seems 
they can’t be separated a moment. I 
dare say they ’re going up among the 
olives.” 

Anna’s heart beat high. Up among 
the olives! All alone, with that kindly, 
leafy screen shutting them out from un- 
sympathetic eyes! “ Do you think so ?” 
she answered faintly. Through her mind 
there darted, like the glimpse of a paint- 
ed picture, a possible scene under the 
gray old trees : two young people seated 
together on a bench not long enough 
for three, holding each other by the 
hands and not speaking for content. No 
wonder she blushed so hotly and turned 
away her head. “Do you think so?” 
she repeated, lower yet. 

“T should think it natural,” said Miss 
Woodruff, quite off her guard from her 
deep interest in the couple. “ At least,” 
she added hastily, recollecting her duty 
towards the uncontaminated young girl 
at her side, — “ at least, it’s most foolish 
and out of the way, and not at all to be 
recommended, my dear ; but they ’re so 
wrapped up in each other, poor things, 
—see him buttoning her gloves; I al- 
most feel as if we ought n’t to look, — 
and they ’ll like to have a good, quiet 
talk, off by themselves, I doubt not. It’s 
the way of young people in their state. 
It’s a very foolish state, my dear.” 

* Good-by,” called a cheery voice 
from some window out of sight. “ Good- 
by, Theo.” 

“Tt’s Miss Wright,” whispered Anna. 

Theo looked up, still holding out one 
gloved hand towards her knight, and 
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with the other tilting back her hat, the 
“ Oh, Nettie, 
do change your mind, and come too!” 

“ Can’t. 
in decisive answer. 


better to see her friend. 
Letters to write,” came down 


*“ Merely an excuse, I am sure,” com- 
mented Miss Woodruff, reaching out her 
head still further in a vain attempt to 
see Miss Wright, too. 
at home one says headache, and when 
one is But 
it’s kind of her to take their condition 


“ When one is 


abroad one letters. 


says 


into consideration, utterly foolish as it 
i 

“So sorry,” Theo called out skyward. 
“ We are going to the public gardens. 
It’s fun to see the crowds there. Good- 
by.” 

The picture in Anna’s mind of the 
two alone beneath the olives was sud- 
denly obliterated. Still, in a crowd, 
an Italian crowd, — and she rapidly re- 
flected that English was not taught in 
the common schools, — almost as much 
might be ventured as in a téte-d-téte. 
Theo was still greatly to be envied. 

“What do you suppose they talk 
about when they are off all alone?” she 
asked Miss Woodruff, in the convenient 
half whisper in which their conversation 
was conducted out of regard to Lady 
Bruce and the Times. 

“ Oh, my dear!” exclaimed the good 
little old lady, scandalized at such an 
over-curious question, and hastily draw- 
ing in her head. “It won’t do for us 
to imagine. They sre Americans, and 
so of course not to be judged by our 
codes; but I really would n’t like to 
guess. It’s very improper, their being 
allowed off so beyond all restraint and 
oversight of their guardians, and I don’t 
know at all what they may be saying 
under such circumstances ; but I have a 
sort of idea,” — she glanced around un- 
easily at Lady Bruce, and lowered her 
voice still more, — ‘of course I don’t 
know, but I have a sort of idea that the 
young man must either be making her 
a declaration every moment, or at the 
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least paying her very open compliments, 
such as he would n’t dream of doing in 
the presence of a mamma, they would 
sound so foolish. And compliments are 
They 
are always foolish, even when the mam- 
ma isn’t by.” 


foolish ; remember that, my dear. 


* But Theo,” whispered Anna almost 


inaudibly, — * what could she be saying! 


She could n’t be accepting him over and 


over again, you know.” 

“ Well, no, she couldn’t. That is 
true,” agreed Miss Woodruff, atter a 
moment’s consideration. ‘IJ don’t see 
what she could be saying. Perhaps she 
But, as I said, it 
for us to imagine it too closely. 


only listens. won’t do 
It’s 
a very unhealthful subject for young 
girls. You should keep your mind clear 
of all such And I think 
your mamma is wanting you.” 

It was an easy way for Miss Woodruff 
to be rid of the delicate subject. 


foolishness. 


But 
Anna was absorbed, body and soul, in 
this one theme, and for her there was 
no escape from it, turn where she would. 
All the sultry afternoon she sat closeted 
in her own little room behind closed 
blinds, peering down stealthily through 
the slats. 
her lap. 
miss 
She 


long 


Her book lay unopened on 
If lost in reading she might 
seeing Theo as she came back. 
Was than rewarded 
the 
turned, by the glimpse of a bunch of 
violets in Theo’s belt that was not there 
before. 


more for the 


watch, when at last two re- 


Were these the first flowers he 
had ever given her? Violets were cheap 
on the Riviera, but oh how precious 
these must be! Doubtless as he gave 
them he told her that they were the 
color of her eyes, only less sweet, and 
less blue, and less perfect, as all things 
were less perfect to him than she was. 
Perhaps she permitted herself to smile 
back at him as he said it, unless, fright- 
ened at the love welling over in her 
heart, her lashes had drooped lower than 
before, and she had not dared to lift her 
head. 
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Surely, the next best thing to having 
a romance in one’s own life is the living 
near some one else’s romance, and poor 
little Anna felt very, very near to Theo’s, 
—so near that it quite made her heart 
jump when they met. She wondered if 
Theo had made a confidant of her friend, 
and if so how it was possible for Miss 
Wright to look so unconscious and cool 
all the time, just as if no such lovely 
secret lay throbbing on her soul. For 
of course Theo and Mr. Elsworth were 
betrothed. Everybody said they were 
only waiting for the arrival of Mr. Alli- 
son for the engagement to be announced. 
And it was but a few days later, in fact 
when it was suddenly proclaimed that 
Mr. Allison was actually coming. 

“ Tle will be here to-morrow night,” 
said Miss Woodruff, her gentle face all 
aglow with pleasure. ‘ Theo told me just 
now, and you never saw such bright 
eyes and rosy cheeks. ‘I dare say his 
coming means a great deal to you, my 
‘It’s 
surely a great deal more than just your 
papa’s coming back that brings such 
The 
pretty creature stooped and kissed me, 


dear,’ I said, very significantly. 


roses to these bonny cheeks.’ 


and laughed, and then ran away, redder 
than ever. Silly of her not to say any- 
thing, wasn’t it? But one can’t expect 
sense of young people in love, and it’Il 
be all settled now.” 

“Time it was,” said Lady Bruce, — 
“high time. I hope they ‘ll be married 
Then perhaps they can 
see enough of each other, which they 
don’t seem able to do now.” 

But the very day of Mr. Allison’s 
expected arrival a remarkable 
took place. 


the day after. 


event 


Lady Bruce, with her docile daughter 
at her side, stepped into the reading- 
room on her way indoors from a walk, 
and quite ran into Mr. Elsworth, who, 
cap in hand, and arrayed unmistakably 


in traveling garb, was saying farewell to 
the two or three ladies present. 
« Ah, Lady Bruce, I am glad not to 


5 
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have to leave without saying good-by to 
99 


you!” exclaimed the young man, coming 
up to her with his most cordial smile. 
“Tam just off for Genoa.” 

“ Indeed ? 


turn ?” 


Ilow soon do you re- 
“T really can’t say,” 
smiling still more. 


he rejoined, 
“ But it will hardly 
be again this season.” 

Lady Bruce drew back, and looked at 
him. 

“ What!” she said. 

Her tone gave the monosyllable some- 
thing of the character of a pistol shot. 
Anna looked to see the young man felled 
by it, but he merely shook his head in 
the most amiable way, and drew out his 
watch. 

“ Yes, — hardly again this season,” 
he repeated cheerily. “I am to join 
friends, who are not thinking of coming 
this way. Perhaps” — he looked quite 
embarrassed all of a sudden — “ you 
have all been so kind to me, perhaps 
it may interest you to hear what calls me 
away. You must congratulate me. I 
am going to Genoa to meet the young 
lady to whom I am engaged, and whom 
I am to marry next fall, so that whether 
I shall ever return here or not will de- 
pend, you see, upon a higher will than 
my own. Towever, I hope I may meet 
you all again some day. Good-by, Lady 
Bruce. Good-by, Miss Woodruff. Good- 
by, Miss Bruce. Good-by.” 

He shook hands heartily all round, in- 
cluding in his large good-humor a newly 
arrived old maid, with whom no one had 
as yet exchanged a syllable, and who 
was greatly taken aback at this exuber- 
ant cordiality ; and in another moment 
he was off. 

The group of ladies looked at each 
other in consternation. 

* Well!” said Lady Bruce. 
has he done with Miss Allison ? 
does it all mean ? 
ing this very day!” 

“Oh, the poor pretty dear! the poor 
pretty young creature!” sighed Miss 


“« What 
What 
And her father com- 
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“The wretch 

Oh, the un- 
the heartless 
scoundrel! To think of her pink cheeks 
Oh, 
She “ll be crying 


Woodruff, with wet eyes. 
has broken faith with her. 
feeling, cruel monster! 
last night, and her bright eyes! 
the poor pretty child ! 
her sweet eyes out now up-stairs, locked 
in her room. To think there’s no say- 
ing a word to comfort her! Whatever 
will she do? However will she look us 
all in the face again, and we knowing 
how it is? I said to her only last 
night, * I dare say your papa’s coming 
means a great deal to you, my dear,’ 
and I said it mos? significautly.” 

Anna stood by, very white and silent. 
Was this, then, the cruel end of that 
lovely romance she had been watching 
from its beginning? Down to the pro- 
foundest depths of her compassionate 
heart, she pitied that poor girl up-stairs. 
Vividly as she had pictured the scene 
beneath the olives, she now pictured 
Theo in her desolation. How had he 
Had he thrown 
it at her shortly, bluntly, unfeelingly, as 
he had thrown it at them, regardless of 
her pain? 


told her the cruel truth ? 


Had it nearly killed her to 
hear it, or had she been brave, as hero- 
ines sometimes are, and smiied up at him 
unflinchingly over her broken heart, as 
Oh, but 
And she could do 
nothing to show her sympathy ! 


if listening to welcome news ? 
it was cruel, cruel! 
Unless 
—what if she should lay a rose beside 
the girl’s plate at dinner? She could 
Her 
mother and she were always down be- 
fore the rest. Nobody need know 
who put it there, and perhaps Theo 
would feel a little comforted, finding so 


slip it into place as she went by. 


delicate a message of love from an un- 


obtrusive friend. Comforted somewhat 


herself with the idea, Anna stole away 
into the garden to seek her flower. It 
must be very fair, very sweet, very per- 
fect, that rose that was charged with 
She 
found it at last, after a long and patient 
search, and returned to the house just 


so tender a burden of sympathy. 
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as the omnibus drove up to the door 
from the station. There were but two 
passengers, one of them evidently Theo’s 
father. Mrs. Allison had come down- 
stairs to meet him, all smiles and gentle 
gladness; and Miss Wright was there, 
too, with her American nose, and her 
wide-awakeness, and her air of encyclo- 
peedical intelligence. Anna did not like 
to push by to reach the door, and so 
stood a little aside, timidly waiting till 
the greeting should be over, and holding 
her rose gingerly between her fingers, 
lest pressure should fade it. 

The omnibus stopped, and almost be- 
fore the passengers could alight a third 
figure sprang out from behind the others 
and threw herself into the old gentle- 
man’s It was Theo. Was she 
laughing or crying on her father’s neck ? 


arms. 
Anna’s eyes dropped. How could she 
lift them to the poor girl’s face, so dread- 
ing what she should see there ? 

But the other passenger, a handsome 
young fellow, much like a second edition 
of Elsworth, was bolder than Anna. 
He walked up to Theo, and standing 
directly behind her loosened her hands 
from her father’s neck, and so drew her 
backward till he could look down into 
her face. 

“Theo!” he said. 

And right before everybody that 
strange and bold young man stooped 
and kissed her on the lips. Theo’s face 
was rosier than the dawn, and her eyes 
were brighter than any stars, and she 
looked like one who had that very min- 
ute entered heaven. 

In the hall there was the usual bustle 
of officious porters, and ubiquitous bags, 
and bowing landlords. 
all stood Lady Bruce. 


Back of them 

“ Miss Wright,” she said, unceremo- 
niously stopping that young lady on her 
way up-stairs after the others by lunging 
at her with her parasol, “is that young 
man Miss Allison’s brother ?” 

“ Bless you, no,’ returned Miss 
Wright, cheerfully, moving a step or two 
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out of reach of the dangerous weapon. 
“That’s Theo’s fiancé. Good-looking, 
is n’t he?” 

“ And Mr. Elsworth ? 
her fiancé pro tem?” 

“ Oh,” answered Miss Wright bright- 
ly, “ I always told you there was noth- 
ing in that. They were only 
friends. Each one knew all the time 
that the other was engaged. It made 
it very safe and pleasant for them.” 

Lady Bruce gave an unaristocratic 
grunt. 


Pray, was he 


good 


“And what name do you give 
such sort of devotion as theirs, if you 
please? It’s a common thing in your 
country, I believe.” 

“Very common, indeed ; rather often- 
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er than not,” replied Miss Wright, un- 
concernedly, turning to follow her friends 
up the stairs. “ Nobody means anything 
by it, and everybody understands. You 
might call it an American flirtation, if 
you like. Aw revoir.” 

Just outside the doorway poor little 
Anna stood transfixed. Her rose had 
fallen to the ground, and the heel of the 
bold young man who had kissed Theo 
had crushed it quite out of shape as he 
passed by. 

So nobody meant anything, and every- 
body understood. 

Ah, could it be that if anything like 
that ever happened in her own life it 
would mean no more than this ? 


Grace Denio Litchfield. 





CANADA AND THE BRITISH CONNECTION. 


Str Francis Hrxcks summed up 
his conclusions upon the Future of 
Canada, in an article printed last sum- 
mer in a Montreal newspaper, by say- 
ing that “at the present time there is 
not the slightest 
that the subsisting connection with Great 
Britain is in the least danger of being 
dissolved.” Sweeping as the statement 
is, it is probably quite true. Were any 
intelligent Canadian to be requested to 
name the most distinguishing national 
trait of his countrymen, the chances 
are that he would instantly respond, 
“ Loyalty to the Crown.” The people 
of the Dominion are never weary of 
repeating, in public and in private, at 
meetings, in the newspapers, and in 
conversation with casual acquaintances, 
their expressions of attachment to the 
mother country, and their unwilling- 
ness even to discuss the possibility of 
a weakening of the bonds between the 
dependency and the imperial govern- 
ment. 

Nor is this a case of protesting too 


eround for believin 


o 
5 5 


much. There are known to be some 
Canadians who are persuaded that their 
country is not working out the highest 
destiny of which it is capable, but those 
who favor a change in the relation with 
Great Britain are very few in number 
and uninfluential. Moreover, there are 
sporadic and local outbreaks, like that 
in British Columbia a few years ago, and 
like the more recent one in Manitoba, 
which might lead superficial observers to 
think that no very strong provocation 
would be needed to bring about a gen- 
eral movement in favor of the indepen- 
dence of Canada. But these ebullitions 
have slight significance. The newspapers 
on the American side of the line make 
all that is possible out of them, which 
is not much. The men who partici- 
pate in these movements are for the most 
part recent immigrants, who are neither 
strongly attached to Canada, nor bur- 
dened with a sense of responsibility for 
her past, present, or future government. 
The facility with which, when their real 
or their fancied grievances have been 
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redressed, they become obstreperously 
loyal suggests that their solemn threats 
of secession and revolution were not 
If we al- 
low, however, to such outbreaks all the 
importance that might 


them, it still remains true, so far as an 


meant to be taken seriously. 


be claimed for 


outsider can discover, that not one Ca- 
nadian out of a hundred has ever brought 
himself to the belief that a change in 
the relations between Great Britain and 
the Dominion would be desirable under 
any circumstances which may be classed 
as probable. 

So much being admitted, it may be 
deemed presumptuous to maintain, nev- 
ertheless, that the imperial connection is 
an injury rather than a benefit to Can- 
ada. It seems to imply that a whole 
people, including statesmen and privat 
citizens, are laboring under a delusion. 
It does not, however, really imply so 
much as that; for the willingness of 
men to adhere, conservatively, to things 
as they are causes them frequently to 
undervalue the arguments in favor of a 


change, if not to refuse to listen to such 
arguments; and the chance that this par- 
ticular bond might not be snapped ex- 
cept by war may have disinclined Cana- 
dians even to consider what they might 
gain by separation. 

What a Canadian may not do with- 
out forfeiting something as a penalty of 
his temerity, an American may do. Of 
course it is permitted to the people of 
the Dominion to believe that the motive 
that prompts a writer on this side of 
the line to 
territorial cupidity. 


present the argument is 
But annexation, or 
union, which is the better term, is no 
longer considered as a probable event 
of the future by our most flighty orators. 
There would inevitably be a strong op- 
position to the acquisition of Canada, 
were the Dominion to solicit admission 3 
and the least symptom of unwillingness 
to join us would reduce the number of 
acquisition 
No wise states- 


those who would favor the 
to the merest handful. 
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man could support the measure. 


We 
have had experience enough with a 
group of States which, having tried to 
sever the ties which united them to 


the 
rest of the country, resumed their al- 
To 
sume responsibility for the government 
of what would be the Ireland of Amer- 
ica, should Canada become a part of the 
American Union except of her own free 
and unanimous choice, would be rash 
and imprudent to the last degree. 


legiance with great reluctance. 


It is, however, no part of the present 
the ultimate 
of Canada should be, but to 


purpose to consider what 


future ex- 
amine the effect upon her material in- 
terests of the which she 


stands toward Great Britain, the limi- 


relation in 


tations it imposes upon her freedom and 
her progress, and, briefly, the possibilities 
which a career as an independent coun- 
try might open before her. 

Canada is, with exceptions to be 
noted, a self-governing 
Great Britain. In the conduct of its 
domestic affairs but two restrictions are 


dependency of 


placed upon its 
premacy. 


sovereignty and su- 
A Governor-General is sent 
out by the home government, which also 
reserves a right to disallow — that is, to 
give an absolute veto to — any act of the 
Dominion Parliament. Under existing 
circumstances, under any circumstances 
which are likely to arise, neither of these 
features of the Canadian 
impedes the progress of the Dominion. 
The Governor-General represents the 


constitution 


sovereign, and bears substantially the 
same relation to the Canadian legislature 
that the queen bears to the Parliament of 
Great Britain. Though he is governor, 
he does not govern. He accepts the ad- 
vice of his ministers, who are responsi- 
ble only to Parliament, in all matters 
of administration, and would act un- 
constitutionally if he acted otherwise. 
The government of the day and the 
Parliament exercise complete authority, 
and the Governor-General merely gives 
to their doings his official sanction. That 
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authority is nominally unlimited. The 
government raises money at its discre- 
tion in any amount, by taxation or by 
loan, and expends it for such objects 
as seem desirable. It establishes courts 
for the enforcement of its own civil, so- 
cial, and criminal laws. As between its 
own citizens, it is conscious of no supe- 
rior authority ; for although the right 
of veto exists, the power is rarely ex- 
ercised, and will never be employed in 
a way to cause irritation between the au- 
thorities at Ottawa and those at West- 
minster, until one government or the 
other is desirous of an excuse for sep- 
aration. Canada will attempt to pass 
no law distinctly hostile to Great Brit- 
ain, nor any which it expects to be dis- 
allowed, unless it is ready to dispense 
with British approval altogether by de- 
On the other 
hand, so long as the imperial govern- 


claring its independence. 


ment sets a proper value upon its rich- 
est colony, it will not exercise the veto 
power capriciously. It may be said, 
therefore, that if the British connection 
is of no value in domestic affairs — and 
it would be difficult to specify wherein 
it is of value —it has not been, and is 
not likely to be, a hindrance. 

The right of self-government at home, 
which has been, in the main, wisely em- 
ployed, has made Canada a nation. But 
the privilege which independent nations 
prize more than any other, and which 
is more valuable than any other, Canada 
has not. Sovereign in all internal af- 
fairs, she has no voice whatever in regu- 
lating her foreign affairs. She is a part 
of the British empire. She is governed 
by all treaties made in the name of the 
sovereign, but really made by the prime 
minister and the foreign secretary of 
England, who are no more responsible 
to Canada for what they do or leave un- 
done than they are to the people of Chi- 
cago. The very fact that Great Brit- 
ain asks no help from Canada in men 
or money for the support of its army 
and navy, contributes nothing to the 
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defense of the Dominion, and shapes its 
general foreign policy without consult- 
ing Canadian wishes is proof enough 
that the foreign interests of the empire 
and of the colony are distinct, though 
they may not be adverse to each other. 
For Canada has interests abroad sep- 
Were 


and independent government, 


arable from those of the empire. 
it a free 
it would make treaties with other pow- 
ers different from those which are made, 
partly for her alone and partly for the 
whole empire, by the home government. 
t would not be doing justice to them- 
selves for Canadian statesmen to assert 
that a British foreign minister could un- 
what Canada 


as they do, or that he would enter 


well 
into 
a negotiation with as great spirit as 


derstand needs as 


would they, and with the same singleness 
of purpose which would animate them. 

It is in the virtual prohibition upon 
Canada to have and pursue a foreign 
policy of its own, and to adopt such 
measures as from time to time might be 
expedient for the promotion of its own 
interests, regardless of the wishes of 
Great Britain, the ability of 
England to use the Dominion as a pawn 
in its own great game, that the weak- 
ness of the position of Canada chiefly 
consists. No doubt the people are aware 


and in 


of the resources which their country pos- 
sesses. The subject is with them a fre- 
quent and a favorite theme. But if they 
know, also, what an advantage these 
resources, by their character as well as 
by their magnitude, might give them in 
dealing with other powers, they must 
be conscious of making a great sacri- 
fice for the sake of the British connec- 
tion. Their peculiar treasures are the 
finest fisheries in the world, immense 
tracts of valuable forest, and an unsur- 
passed wheat country. As Canada is 
at present situated, it derives no benefit 
whatever from these advantages, except 
the money return from the sale of its 
products. If it were an independent 
power, it might easily adopt measures 
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which would give to it certain advan- 
tages which it does not now possess. 
For example, no Canadian is unaware 
that Americans desire fishing privileges 
in British waters, which the sovereigu 


5 


authority has the right to concede or to 
withhold. These privileges have been 
the subject of discussion, of negotiation, 
of treaty, of compensation, for nearly a 
century. ‘The present arrangement — 


which will soon come to an end —is 
thoroughly unsatisfactory to Americans, 
but the 


amount as by reason of the form of 


not so much on account of 
compensation which this country pays, 
during a short term of years, for the 
The Treaty 
concluded 


privileges it has purchased. 
of Washington was under 
circumstances peculiarly favorable for 
Canadian interests. The government of 
the United States, having the 
claims on hand, was disposed 


Alabama 
to yield 
more than it would ordinarily, certainly 
more than it would after its recent ex- 
perience, concede on this minor point of 
the fisheries; and Canada was directly 
represented in the joint high commis- 
sion. 
the 


again, Canada’s position will be less ad- 


It is not difficult to see that, when 
subject comes up for discussion 
vantageous in each aspect of the matter. 
There is no other question than this, of 
any moment, between Great Britain and 
the United States. Should the imperial 
government treat this matter by itself, 
and yield to Canada all the benefits and 
compensation which may be made the 
price of a share in the fisheries, it can 
obtain no more than a Canadian minister 
might obtain; it is likely to get much 
less. 
or the 


For the British foreign secretary, 
British minister at Washington, 
is not to be expected to place as much 
value upon the privilege as a Canadian 
would set upon it; and the British gov- 
ernment, with its manifold concerns of 
trade and commerce in all parts of the 
world, would be willing to concede more, 
and be more ready to come to terms, than 
would independent Canada, in order to 
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have no questions at issue with a coun- 
try whose cordial friendship is so useful 
to it as is that of the United States. 

It is not necessary to carry out this 
line of thought, for it is quite obvious 
that Canada itself knows its own inter- 
ests best. To assert that the British 
foreign office can promote them better 
than they could be promoted by a Cana- 
dian statesman would be uncomplimen- 
tary to the latter. To assert that they 
would be more zealously advanced by a 
British minister would imply either a 
lack of patriotism on the part of Cana- 
dians, or a disposition on the part of the 


home government to sacrifice something 


of value to England to secure an advan- 
tage for one of its colonies ; and the lat- 
ter supposition involves a degree of self- 
abnegation on the part of the mother 
country which even the most loyal of 
Canadians will never expect. 

But it is in the relations of Canada to- 
ward Great Britain itself that the chief 
objection to the existing connection lies, 
so far as commercial interests are con- 
cerned. Roughly stated, nine tenths of 
her foreign trade is with the United States 
and Great Britain, and this amount is al- 
most equally divided between the two. 
At the best she can make a commercial 
treaty with the United States only with 
the consent of the mother country ; in 
making and changing her relations with 
Great Britain she has no voice and no 
share. If one may draw any conclusion 
from the numerous attempts made, it 
was for many years desired, on the part 
of Canada, that there should be a reci- 
procity treaty between the Dominion and 
the United States. Whether the desire 
continues or not does not matter. Can- 
ada invariably met with complete indif- 
ference on the subject on this side of 
the line, but not because American mer- 
chants did not appreciate the value of 
a trade with Canada, nor because they 
would not advocate a treaty which would 
promote that trade; on the contrary, 
they would do much to secure a more 
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extensive commerce over the frontier. 
The reason was because Canada had 
nothing to offer in exchange for the ad- 
mission of Canadian products into the 
United States free of duty. She might 
agree to reduce her tariff on certain ar- 
ticles of American manufacture, or to 
remove the duty altogether. But if she 
had done that she must have included 
in the same measure, and admitted on 
the same terms, the similar manufactures 
of Great Britain, and of all countries 
with which England had treaties of com- 
merce. ‘The only benefit America would 
derive from such a treaty would be the 
sale of a slightly larger amount, but not 
a larger percentage, of the whole quan- 
tity of goods carried into Canada, in case 
the lower duty stimulated imports. 

To be specific: a reciprocity treaty 
would naturally admit free at United 
States custom-houses bread-stuffs, wood, 
unmanutactured lumber, fish, and coal. 
Though we were to place all these arti- 
cles on the free list, as regards all coun- 
tries, the benefit would go exclusively 
to Canada, which is the only large pro- 
ducer of either articles that 
could compete with our home supplies. 
On the other hand, we might sell in the 


class of 


maritime provinces a few more barrels 
of flour, and in Ontario a few tons of 
anthracite coal. What we wish to sell 
in Canada is our manufactured goods. 
To have even a slight advantage in that 
respect over Great Britain might be 
worth paying for by deranging our own 
revenue laws. But if the Canadian 


tariff is to be the same on English and 
American pianos, on cotton cloth from 
either Manchester, on cutlery from Mas- 
sachusetts or from Sheffield, why should 
we care much whether that tariff be high 
or low? 


Canada, having found a state 
of perfect indifference on the subject 
of reciprocity in the United States, has 
turned its attention in another direction, 
and has adopted a “ national policy ” of 
protection to its own manufactures, with 
an avowed purpose of retaliating upon 
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the United States, and of recompensing 
this country for its illiberal commercial 
policy. The result has not been special- 
ly injurious to American trade, and no 
disposition to modify our sentiments on 
the subject of a reciprocity treaty has 
yet appeared. 

Sir Francis Hincks, in the newspaper 
article already referred to, dismisses the 
idea that the power to make treaties for 
itself would be useful to Canada, in 
the most offhand manner. “ The pol- 
icy of civilized uations, with few excep- 
tions,” he remarks, “is to incorporate in 
their commercial treaties a clause known 
Were 


Canada independent it could not avoid 


as the most favored nation clause. 


agreeing to a similar proviso, and would 
therefore be unable to adopt the policy 
which has found favor with some of her 
prominent politicians.” 
is altogether too sweeping. 


The statement 
If Canada, 
being independent, and putting the most 
favored nation clause iuto her treaties, 
were to agree with the United States to 
admit “ coal” free of duty, no doubt it 
would be necessary for her to admit 
English coal free, also. 
to admit “anthracite 
would profit by it? 


But if she were 
coal” free, who 
The United States 
admits ‘ Hawaiian sugar” free of duty 
without giving offense to Spain or to 
the Netherlands, upon Cuban 
and Javan sugar there is a heavy duty. 
Should Canada, as an independent pow- 


} 
whose 


er, desire to grant special trade privi- 
leges to the United States in compensa- 
tion for other privileges received, she 
would find no practical difficulty in the 
way. In her present position she can 
do nothing whatever; but as a part of 
the British empire is required to ob- 
serve the most favored nation clause, 
which has been imposed upon her with- 
out consulting any special interests she 
may have. The inability to regulate 
her own foreign affairs, or to change in 
any respect her trade regulations with 
Great Britain, is a real and serious dis- 
advantage. It will continue as long as 
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the right to conclude treaties is withheld, 
and tha 
as ‘sa a 


iat ris ill never be conceded 


British connection is 
maintained. 

Still 
must be mentioned 


another class of disadvantages 
a result of this 
It is certainly not regarded 
that the Do- 
enabled, by being 


“ > 


connection. 
in Canad 
minion is 


a as a misfortune 


a depen- 
dency of Great Britain, to borrow large 
on favorable terms; but 
there is too good reason to think that 
itis a At all 
events, ho Ca statesman 
will deny that a huge and burdensome 
debt has been er« 
sert that it we 


sums of money 


rtune, nevertheless. 
] 


naa 


mis{« 


Canadian 


ated, nor would he as- 
suld have been incurred but 
for the facilities which the situation of 
Canada 
conferred. 


with 
A briei 
finances will be interesting. 

On the Ist of 1867, when the 
act of confederation went into effect, the 
net debt was $75,728,641. On the Ist 
of July, 1883, the last aan to which the 
accounts have been published, the net 
debt was $158,466,714. The net inter- 
the last year reported was 
of $1.52 
per anuum upon each inhabitant of Can- 
ada, 1881. 
The expenditure for interest on the pub- 
nited States during the 
was $59,160,131, 


$1.17 per 


i 


to Great Britain 
study of 


resp ct 


Canadian 


July, 


est during 


$6,603,387, being an average 


according to the census of 
lic debt by the U 
same year 
age of 
son, 


or an aver- 
annum for each per- 
to the 1880. 
The following figures compare the situ- 


according census of 
ation of the two countries, as respects 
their « iddle of 18838. The 
difference of a year in the time of the 
census is to the advantage of Canada in 
the comparison : — 


debts, in the m 


Canada. 
4,324,810 
$158,466,714 
$36.64 


$6,603,587 


United States. 
50,419,933 
$1,538,781,825 
$30.52 
$59,160,131 
$1.52 $1.17 


Population 

Net debt 

Debt per caput 

Net interest 

Interest per caput 

Canada 309 thus, at the date specified, 
created a debt, and was forced to pay 


interest sean it, imposing a heavier bur- 
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den, both of principal and of interest, 
than rests upon the American people. 


To say nothing of the fact that the rela- 
tive wealth and resources of the United 
States are so much greater than those 
of Canada that the nominal difference 
expresses only partially the real differ- 
ence in the weight of the burden, the 
debt of the Dominion is still constant- 
ly augmenting. About one half of the 
twenty-five million subsidy to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company remained 
to be paid over to the company in the 
middle of 1883. Last year, in addition 
to all that had been done before, a fur- 
ther loan of $22,500,000 to the same 
authorized; and the end 
of the grand system of public works has 


company was 
not yet been reached. 

Let us 
while the 


pause here, and consider that, 
American debt was necessa- 
rily incurred for the purpose of nation- 
al self-preservation in war, the debt of 
Canada represents for the most part 
expenditures 
in a 


for public improvements 
time of What are the 
works to which this vast fund has been 
devoted? Chiefly railways and canals 
which do not pay the bare expenses of 
operation. During the fiscal year 1882— 
83 the revenues of all the government 
canals were $546,768 ; the expenses of 
operation were $487,200. 
rd all the 
2,541,205 ; the current expenses were 
2 36, 552. 
$235,784. 
be added ex- 
pended and charged to capital cost of 


7) 


the canals, and $1,683,819, expenditure 


peace. 


The revenues 
government railways were 

The amudthnd deficit was 
But to this deficiency should 
$1,833,422 


the sum of 22, 


in construction and equipment of rail- 
The 
946 miles long, 
connecting the maritime provinces with 
Quebec, has cost the Dominion govern- 
ment more than forty-one million dollars. 
During the year 1882-83 its revenue 
exceeded its ordinary operating expenses 
by the insignificant sum of $10,547.83, 
which would have been applicable to- 


ways owned by the government. 
Intercolonial Railway, 
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ward interest on the forty-one millions 
of cost, had Dominion spent 
more than a million and a half dollars 
in extensions, side-tracks, stations, roll- 


not the 


ing stock, and other capital charges. 
The liberality of the government to- 
ward the Pacific Railway has been un- 
bounded. A gift of twenty-five million 
dollars, and as many acres of land; a 
guarantee of three per cent. per annum 
for ten years upon its capital stock, now 
sixty-five millions, and to be increased 
to one hundred millions ; and a loan of 
$22,500,000, — these are the favors of 
the government granted to the company 
up to the present time. It is true that 
security has been given for the guaran- 
tee and for the loan; but that does not 
prevent ease the railroad 
should be unsuccessful, from falling alto- 
gether upon the Dominion government. 


the loss, in 


oe 
12 


The object of incurring these enor- 
mous obligations the 
political union of the provinces and to 
consolidate the Dominion. 


was to cement 
That is an 
intelligible and a praiseworthy motive. 
But has not Canada paid an excessive 
price for what it has gained? Were it 
looking forward to an independent ex- 
istence, perhaps not, for no one can 
blame a free and public-spirited people 
for assuming great burdens in order to 
insure their unity and strength. Canada, 
however, is still a dependency, and has 
no thought of separate national life. 
What it has accomplished and hopes yet 
to achieve by its magnificent extrava- 
gance in public works is surely of great 
value to Great Britain, but what is to 
be its value to Canada? The expendi- 
ture for the Pacific Railway —at all 
events, for that part of it beyond Mani- 
toba —is the price paid for the union 
of British Columbia with the Dominion. 
Of what advantage is that union to the 
eastern provinces? In a commercial 
point of view, the benefit is as nothing 
compared with the cost of the railway. 
Is it then a political advantage, and if 
so in what sense? Whether the union 
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exists or not, the whole territory in- 
cluded within the Dominion and all the 
people inhabiting it are British. The 
prestige of Great Britain may be in- 
creased by the possession of a great 
country stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and the railroad is to it a 
benefit strategically. But how does the 
railroad improve the political standing 
of Canada? Her fame in the world is 
not increased by it, and she is always 
remembered as adependency. She gains 
nothing in her relations to England ; she 
has no relations with foreign powers; 
she is not stronger or richer at home. 

In short, Canada has expended vast 
sums to promote and cement a union 
which is beneficial to Great Britain, but 
not especially so to Cauada. The states- 
men of the Dominion, holding the views 
they profess, will hardly maintain that 
to be Canadian-British is something bet- 
ter than to be British. But if the po- 
litical union which they have expended 
much money to secure is so valuable, 
should they not have all the advantages 
of it. instead of paying all the price and 
allowing Great Britain to derive all the 
profit ? 

As has been remarked, the creation 
of this debt has been assented to by 
the Canadian public in great measure 
because the British connection made it 
easy to borrow. It would be interest- 
ing to analyze the ideas of borrowers 
and lenders with respect to these loans, 
On the part of the Canadians there is, 
no doubt, an abiding faith in the richness 
of their country, and in their ability to 
bear even greater burdens than they 
have assumed. 
beyond this. There is a feeling that in 
case of need, and as the last resort, they 
can appeal successfully to England for 
help. That is what the imperial guar- 
antee of a large part of the Canadian 
debt means, and it explains the readi- 
ness of the Dominion government to 
incur obligations recklessly. But how- 
ever good may be the prospect that 


sut there is something 
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Great 


assistance to her colony, in case of ur- 


3ritain might afford temporary 


gent need, not only must the responsi- 
bility for all Canadian obligations rest 
finally upon Canada itself, but the im- 
perial government will, as it has the 
power, enforce payment. 
creditors of 


No doubt the 
Canada have a confidence 
which is justified in the large resources 
and the the Dominion. 
But Great Britain 
over Canada which they rely upon as 
their ultimate 


sood 


it is 


faith of 


the power of 


security, and it is that 
which explains the ease with which loan 
after loan has been taken on favorable 
terms. Had the different 
Canada would able to 


such a prodigious rate, and 


case been 


not have been 
borrow at 
a much more cautious and economical 
policy would have been necessary. 

Turning to the effeets of the British 
connection upon the growth of Canada, 
we can trace nothing beneficial to that 
connection. The Dominion has no trade 
which it would not have as an indepen- 
dent power. It has attracted no immi- 
grants who have gone thither because 
it was a British dependency, except im- 
he least class. 


misrants of the desirable 
gained nothing in wealth by the 


It has 
connection. On the contrary, the habit 


influ- 
ences many persons to return to Great 


of regarding England as “ home’ 


Britain with the wealth which they have 
acquired by trade in Canada. 
sult of the connection is to make the 
people British rather than Canadian. 
The sentiment of national pride is not 
destroyed, but it is weakened. Attach- 
ment to the country is a secondary mat- 


The re- 


ter, and the tendency is unfavorable to 
vigorous growth, because there are so 
many persons who regard residence in 
Canada as, not exactly an evil, but as 
something which is to be endured with 
good grace until a lucky stroke of for- 
tune enables them to return “ home.” 
The population of Canada has in- 
creased at a good rate, but not so rapid- 
ly that any part of the increase can be 
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attributed to the fact that the Dominion 
is British territory. Its growth, indeed, 
has been less, proportionately, than that 
of the adjoining territory on the Ameri- 
van side. ‘To illustrate this compare the 
population of Canada in 1871 and 1881 
with that of a strip of territory on the 
south side of the border in 1870 and 1880. 
Take the three northern States of New 
England; that part of New York north 
of a line drawn from Troy to Bing. 
hamton, but including neither of those 
cities; the State of Michigan; the Ter- 


ritory of Dakota; and the Territory of 


Washington. The aggregate population 


of this imaginary district in 1870 was 
4,487,290; in 1880 it was 5,357,520, 
an increase of 19.4 percent. The popula- 
tion of what is now Canada was 3,670,- 
676 in 1871, and 4,324,810 in 1881, an 
increase of 17.8 per cent. So that, al- 
though we have included in the Ameri- 
can district the most sluggish States in 
the country, so far as growth of popula- 
tion is concerned,— because there is a 
constant drain from them into the newer 
States, — and although the district is 
formed so as to include no commercial 
city of the first class, the growth of that 
district has been more rapid than that of 
Canada. Washington Territory tripled 
its population in the decade, adding more 
than fifty thousand to the number of its 
inhabitants ; British Columbia, according 
to the census, was stationary. Dakota 
increased nearly tenfold, and added 120,- 
000 to her numbers ; Manitoba increased 
a little less than sixfold, and added less 
than 55,000 to her population. Michi- 
gan’s percentage of increase was thirty- 
eight per cent., while that of Ontario 
was only eighteen per cent. It is true 
that in the east the Canadian growth 
has been more rapid than has that of 
the corresponding territory in the United 
States, but even there the population is 
barely more than one third as dense as 
it is in Northern New England. The 
average population to the square mile 
in Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
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mont is 27.5; in the four eastern prov- 
inces of Canada it is but 9.7. 

The trade of Canada has not shown 
any remarkable growth during the last 
ten years. The exports of the Domin- 
ion in 1883 were but ten per cent. high- 
er than they were in 1874. A more 
proper comparison, and one more favor- 
able to it, is between the exports of 
1879, the lowest in ten years, which 
were valued at 714 millions, and those 
of 1882, the highest in the decade, val- 
ued at 102 millions,—an increase of 
The 
ports of 1883 were three per cent. more 
than those of 1874. The increase from 
1879 to 1883, when the lowest and the 
highest amounts respectively were re- 
corded, was from 82 millions to 132} 
Com- 
pared with the much more steady growth 
of the trade of this country, the above 
figures are not favorable. 
in 1883 were 


nearly forty-three per cent. im- 


millions, —sixty-one per cent. 


Our imports 
twenty-seven per cent. 
and our exports forty per cent. higher 
than in 1874, and the increase from the 
poorest year to the best was in each 
case sixty-eight per cent. 

Perhaps these comparisons, and oth- 
ers of the same class which might be 


made, are “odious.” They are made, 


of course, not for the sake of depreciat- 


ing Canada or of glorifying America, 
but merely to show that Canada derives 
no advantage in these respects from the 
British connection which is not pos- 
sessed in a greater degree by her neigh- 
bor, which is independent. The infer- 
ence is very strong that Canada herself 
would gain in population, in wealth, and 
in commerce by cutting herself loose. 
Let us very briefly consider what 
would be the situation of Canada, start- 
ing out on an independent career. Can 
anything to be desired by a nation pro- 
posing such a destiny for itself be con- 
ceived which Canada has not? It has, 
in the first place, a perfectly defined 
boundary: the sea on three sides, and 
on the fourth a line accurately deter- 
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mined by treaty, arbitration, and survey, 
—a line, moreover, which is accepted 
through its whole length by the only 
government whose territory adjoins its 
own. Its people, more than four fifths 
of them natives, and more than one half 
of them members of families which are 
occupiers of land, are attached to the 
soil. They have been accustomed to 
self-government, and for seventeen years 
have been living together as a quast 
nation. Their institutions are excellent 
in form and well administered; their 
laws form an intelligible and well-di- 
gested code, and public sentiment sus- 
tains their just and impartial enforce- 
ment. Canada is furthermore as well 
situated as is the United States to main- 


- tain itself free of entangling foreign al- 


liances. It has the most peaceable and 
the least covetous of neighbors, and only 
one. 


varied 


The country has large wealth and 

resources, of which Canadians 
are even now justly proud and boastful, 
and of which, were they sole possessors 
of those resources, they could make 
much more than they have yet made of 
them. It has a foreign commerce of 
no mean importance, extensive ship- 
ping, admirable harbors, and well-light- 
ed coasts and rivers. Having all these 
things, it has no enemy anywhere, and 
but one question —that of the fisheries 
— on which it finds it necessary to come 
to an early understanding with any other 
power; and even that question is only 
for how much it can sell an eagerly 
sought privilege. 

Should it be said that, while it might 
be for the present advantage of Canada, 
in material things, to be free, the chances 
of a war are to be considered, the an- 
swer is easy. England’s interests might 
force Canada to participate in a war 
with other countries; Canada’s own in- 
terests could hardly bring her into col- 
lision with any country except the Unit- 
ed States. But whereas Canada would 
inevitably be involved in any war be- 
tween this country and Great Britain, no 
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matter what the occasion of it might 
be, her independence would secure her 
against hostilities on any account except 
her own. It would be insulting to Can- 
ada to suppose that she would reject 
independence on account of a fear that 
the changed relation would leave her de- 
fenseless against the attacks of a pow- 
erful neighbor ; but it would be no less 
United States to think 


that this country covets more territory, 


unjust to the 
or has any but the most friendly feel- 
ings toward Canada, or cherishes the 
most 
Domiuion. 


thought of 
Unless untrue 
statement, the danger of being involved 


in war is far greater under existing cir- 


remote assailing the 


this is an 


cumstances than it would be if Canada 
were indepe ndent. 

What sentiment, and 
certainly a very high and noble senti- 


remains 7 A 
ment. That which we call patriotism, 
and which in monarchical countries in- 
cludes loyalty to the sovereign, is one 
of the most elevating emotions of which 
the human heart is capable; and the 
deep loyalty of the Canadians is alto- 


gether to their credit. Yet it is by no 


means true that the highest manifesta- 
tion of loyalty consists, necessarily, in 
the 


History proves 


devotion to government as it is. 


abundantly that, while 
and treaties 
have developed new nations and altered 
the map of 
number, the 


conquests and revolutions 


the world times without 
sentiment of patriotism has 


survived through all these changes. In- 
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deed, it has never been displayed in 
greater fervor and intensity than on 
occasions when it has employed itself in 
breaking down existing institutions and 
in rupturing existing national relations. 

It is, therefore, — without offense be it 
said, — merely an accident that causes 
Canadian patriotism to assume the form 
of loyalty to the British crown. Should 
the national all, 
Canada is a nation— point in the di- 
rection of a dissolution of the political 


bands which connected it 


interest — for, after 


with 
Great Britain, it would be the aim of 


have 


the highest patriotism to effect that dis- 
The watchword, ‘ Canada 
first!” is an assertion of the priority of 
Canadian interests. 


solution. 


Were the time ever 
to come when the people of the provinces 
the 
crown and devotion to themselves, they 


must choose between devotion to 


would be highly unpatriotic not to act 
upon the principle, Canada before all! 

In the present temper which prevails 
both at Westminster and at Ottawa the 
question cannot be presented in a form 
which will excite ill-feeling in Canada. 
Doubtless it would be extremely difficult, 
in the absence of an intolerable griev- 
ance, to persuade the people of the Do- 
minion even to consider the advantages 
But that condition of 
the public mind is entirely consistent 


of separation. 


with the existence of overpowering rea- 
sons why it would be for the best in- 
terest of Canada to become an indepen- 
dent nation. 

Edward Stanwood. 





THE 


In this Club I suppose we may have 


our little private fling at the editors. 
They will probably never read it. And 
besides, they doubtless have an Edit- 
ors’ Club somewhere, in secret, where 
they relieve their minds about us con- 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 


CLUB. 


tributors, and so get their revenge. 
There are two grievances I wish to 
mention: First, the apparent assump- 
tion by the editors that we 
be vexed, or feel injured, at receiving 
back our small contributions of unac- 


are going to 
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tive through having so much of this to 
do, — by being, as it were, a kind of re- 
turning board. But there really is no 
reason for its being ridden constantly by 
dark imaginings of our raving round our 
apartments, tearing our expensive note 
paper and saying disagreeable words. 
There may be exceptions, but certainly 
as a rule we do not do it. We feel only 
the meekest emotions when we take out 
of our post-office boxes these too, too 
thick envelopes, with the neat print of 
the magazine’s address in the upper cor- 
ner. almost wish this 
tell-tale print had been omitted; so 
much do we suspect the sprightly post- 


Sometimes we 


mistress of having mentally registered 
the correspondence, and the number of 
stamps on the rejoinder. 
with an air 


As we look 
of unconsciousness at the 
trivial remainder of our mail, edging 
our way unobtrusively through the knot 
of villagers who loiter about the post- 
office door, we wonder if she is looking 
out through the glass boxes, and read- 
ing our innermost reflections in the ex- 
pression of our back. 

So far from feeling shocked or out- 
raged at the verdict, we do not even 
feel any surprise; unless it be a small 
sense of guilty surprise that we should 
have had the temerity to send away the 
things at all. So far from hating the 
editor, we always feel that he has done 
a kindly and Christian act in sending 
back our little unavailable efforts. Why 
should he? The green-grocer does not 
send back to the farmer his load of un- 
desired pumpkins; nor does the farmer 
send away to the depot in his best spring 
wagon the peddler whose wares he did 
not wish to buy. Why should the edit- 
or be obliged to return the basketfuls — 
or what might have fitly become basket- 
fuls — of offered pumpkins from Parnas- 
sus that are not “some,” or the prose 
peddler’s tinsel finery ? 

The second grievance is that the edit- 
ors seem to fear that we shall not enjoy 
the printed circular that sometimes so 
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courteously accompanies our trembling 
manuscript home. But there are many 
painful situations in life where the least 
said the soonest mended. When Bar- 
nardine, in Measure for Measure, re- 
fused absolutely to “ rise and be hanged,” 
protesting, ‘“ You rogue, I am not fitted 
for ’t,” it was no doubt because the com- 
munication was made too effusively per- 
sonal. If Abhorson had sent in a neat 
circular, he would probably have felt 
very differently about it. There may, 
again, be exceptions, even outside of 
boarding-schools and asylums for the 
mildly insane ; but I avow that, so far 
as my own observation extends, we con- 
tributors prefer the editors’ communica- 
tions to be “yea, yea,” or “nay, nay.” 
I mean, of course, on that particular sub- 
ject of our Rejected Addresses. On 
other topics, we should prize the largest 
utterance possible. 

When we shall become very famous 
personages, and receive the distinguished 
pilgrim to smoke pipes with us in our 
awful attic sanctum, while the faith- 
ful wife keeps off the vulgar who stand 
without, then we may wish to talk 
and be talked to about our literary off- 
spring. But oh! not now! Have we 
not studied whole nights on short meth- 
ods for changing the subject, when ap- 
proached on the theme of our modest 
productions? Only last month, when 
the magazines came to the book-store, 
did we not practice thirteen new ways 
of suddenly seizing on the subject of 
the weather ? 

— It seemed very like the theatre, as 
at the entrance designed for the public 
were presented little octagonal bits of 
pasteboard with printed inscriptions: 
“ Entrée pour une personne. Chambre 
des Députés. Gallerie D.” Still more 
did it seem so when our tickets were torn 
in two, a coupon returned to us, and we 
passed on by one scarlet and black me- 
nial to another till we reached Gallerie 
D. At the top of the staircase our 
theatrical illusion was by no means dis- 
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D. At the top of the staircase our 
theatrical illusion was by no means dis- 
sipated ; for there we were received by 
yet another scarlet and black menial, 
who held the door of Gallerie D tight- 
ly closed while he said in exactly the 
tone of a Porte Saint Martin’s ouvreuse, 
intent upon pour-boires, * Will you not 
relieve yourselves of your mantles, mes- 


dames? It is very hot in there. There 


is a great crowd.” 
There 
} 


above us, like 


was a crowd. The gallery 
our own, was thronged. 
The séance of the day before had been 
so stormy that cards of admission had 
been in great demand for this afternoon’s 
continuation of the discussion. 
This subject was ['interpellation of the 
the 

island of 


same 


government upon condition of its 
Corsica. 


This subject does not smell of fire and 


magistracy in the 


brimstone to the natural mind. It proved, 
however, a perfect mine of gunpowder 
It exploded 


parties out of all natural relations to each 


among French legislators. 


other, and resulted in the queerest of 
combinations: fragments of the extreme 
Left in the extreme 
Right ; Bonapartist and Radical embrac- 


affiliation with 
ing each other; Paul de Cassagnac and 
the fiercest Intransigeant falling on each 
other’s necks, and if not exactly kissing 
each other, at least ceasing to bite. 

The interpellation originated in the 
Left wing of the Republican party, and 
its object in citing the ministry to show 
cause why its management of Corsican 
affairs should not be condemned was to 
overthrow the present cabinet for the 
chance of one of less conservative tenden- 
cies. An internecine fight in a party 
is of course the most delightful of spec- 
tacles to the opposition, which is there- 
fore quite ready to help in every way to 
ferment the disorder. In this case poor 
Corsica was the bone of contention, and 
was so pulled and hauled about, so re- 
viled and spat upon, by one side and 
another, in its morals and manners, that 
a Corsican deputy, M. Emmanuel Arene, 
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whose seat was next to that of Corsica’s 
most active traducer, M. Andrieux, both 
of them of the extreme Left, kept jump- 
ing up all through his colleague’s speech, 
like a Jack-in-a-box, in a continual sput- 
ter of contradiction and recrimination. 
Thus we had the curious spectacle of a 
speaker contemptuously howled at by 
one section of his own party while ap- 
plauded from the opposition benches; a 
member of the extreme Left receiving 
applause from Monseigneur Frappel. 
One’s first impression of the Cham- 
But as the 
benches fill with deputies the upholstery 


ber is a very crimson one. 


disappears, and the Chamber becomes 
an arrangement in black and red. Its 
shape is asemicircle: the flat side is occu- 
pied by the president’s lofty chair and 
desk, the orator’s tribune below the pres- 
ideut’s, with the reporters’ table below 
and in front of the orator’s tribune. The 
benches of the deputies rise amphithe- 
atrically, the upper row scarcely an arm’s 
length below the lower of the two gal- 
leries devoted to spectators. The minis- 
terial benches are the first three of the 
Centre, and are inscribed in large gold 
letters, “* Banes des Ministres.” 

There is little decoration except a 
large painting flanked by two rather su- 
perciliously smiling female statues above 
President Brisson’s head, two gold-and- 
green panels over the crimson-draped 
doors through which the deputies pass, 


and very light gold ornamentation upon 
the white paint of the galleries. 

Of course there were numerous clocks. 
We smiled in counting them. 


They re- 
minded us of the four ticking away in 
our two rooms in the hotel, and striking 
all sorts of hours at all sorts of unrea- 
sonable times, in flat contradiction to 
every one of the countless timepieces 
striking in the rooms above, below, and 
each side of us. There were five clocks 
within our sight in the Chamber; we 
could only guess at the number there 
might be somewhere out of our sight. 
Before the séance began we amused 
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ourselves with various frivolous obser- 
vations. ‘Thus we decided that there 
were more blonds upon the Republican 
benches than elsewhere, and a greater 
luxuriance of whisker. The best fur- 
nished heads—that is, hirsutely fur- 
nished — were those of the Centre, and 
among them white was the color most 
in wear. Upon the benches of the Right 
baldness and shiningness 
rule, amid which baldness and shining- 
ness the wonderful black crop of Paul 
de Cassagnac and the purple velvet cap 
of Archbishop Frappel, always hobnob- 
bing together, thrust themselves with 
striking effect. 


seemed the 


Archbishop Frappel is 
a fat old man in a black gown with red 
cords up the seams of the back of the 
body, and a purple around the 
He is decidedly a mili- 
tant priest; too much so to be a self- 


scarf 
ample waist. 


possessed and effective orator. Once 
when we heard him speak in the Cham- 
ber upon the question of substituting 
affirmation in place of the legal oath, he 
waxed into such a tremendous temper 


in the tribune, and consumed so many 


glasses of beer before our very eyes, 
that he reminded us much more of a 
war-horse prancing in among the cap- 
tains, and shouting, “Ha! ha!” 
of a Christian priest. 


than 
Paul de Cassag- 
nac, the Creole swash-buckler, the un- 
scarred hero of twenty duels, cannot get 
any further Right than he is, unless he 
moves out into the corridor. His seat 
is at the very end of the front row cf 
banes de droites. De Cassagnac was 
once a handsome man, so the tradition 
runs; but to look at him now tradition 
seems greatly to have flattered him. His 
back is hugely broad; not unshapely, 
but with the soft plumpness of encroach- 
ing flesh and retreating muscle. He is 
tall, swarthy, with ample mustache, and 
a marvelous black mane combed en- 
tirely back from his face, and of such 
dense blackness as to seem almost unnat- 
ural and unhuman. His skin and fea- 
tures are coarse, the ensemble that of 
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a bully cultivated into the appearance 
and manners of a perfect man of the 
world. That he is as irrepressible as 
ever is proved by the fact that he was 
incessantly called to order during this 
séance by President Brisson, whose pa- 
tience finally gave way to the extent of 
inflicting two fines upon him, avee in- 
scription au proces verbal. 

Monsieur le Président Brisson, whose 
office is no sinecure, and whom we have 
sometimes heard with voice so broken 
by efforts to quell the noisy transports 
of the deputies that he could only whis- 
per, is a tall, imposing-looking man in 
His head is gray, but his 
body is stalwart and vigorous; other- 
wise he would have been long ago forced 
into a better world, under the 
physical strain of this. 


a dress coat. 


terrific 
The little re- 
spect shown his authority by the more 
turbulent members is amazing to Amer- 
ican eyes. The writer has seen him 
go through every dramatic expression of 
command, expostulation, entreaty, and 
finally even piteous supplication, ex- 
tending his arms this side and that, 
crossing them despairingly upon his 
breast, striking his head, madly ringing 
his bell, beating the table with his knife ; 
and all the time not a sound could be 
heard from his frantic pantomime, be- 
cause of the howlings, screamings, vitu- 
perations, criminations, and recrimina- 
tions raging upon the floor beneath him. 
During the recent debate upon the di- 
vorce bill the uproar at one time became 
so ungovernable that the president was 
forced to put on his hat and stand 
speechless and motionless before the 
astonished Chamber as evidence that 
nothing could be done with it, — that 
the séauce was dissolved. At one time, 
during the séance at which we were 
present, M. le Comte Douville-Maille- 
feu, in a violent temper, stood, or rather 
raged to and fro, in the tribune. He 
had been called to order several times 
during the session, and was now attempt- 
ing to expostulate against the president’s 
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injustice in so doing while overlooking 
M. le 
Comte was so naive in his wrath, he 
banged and thrashed the tribune so like 
a passionate boy, was so generally in- 
fantile in his fury, that the whole house 
burst into uproarious merriment. 


the interruptions of favorites. 


“Twill not have you making fun of 
me! You have no right to grin while 
I am speaking!” screamed the tribune. 
Then more laughter from the deputies, 
more impotent rage from the tribune, 
till finally we saw M. Brisson, from his 
altitude above, bending down towards 
the tribune, whence M. Douville-Maille- 
feu reached up, both to every appear- 
ance shaking vicious fists in each other's 
faces, while not a sound amid the uni- 
versal uproar could be heard proceeding 
from them. “They are going to fight!” 
exclaimed the lady next us. And indeed 
it looked so. 

The first speaker was M. Andrieux, 
deputy from Arbresle, a former préfet 
de police. Once his radicalism found 
Blanqui’s lukewarm; to-day he speaks 
in the name of Law and Order against 
the license of a conservative Republican 
cabinet! He is a gray-haired man, of 
the thoroughly French type, sallow and 
black-eyed, of middle age and middle 
stature, 
breast. 


vith the red ribbon upon his 
He spoke fluently from occa- 
sional notes, with voice both sonorous 
and penetrating. He was evidently well 
prepared with charges against the gov- 
ernment’s administration in Corsica, and 
spoke two mortal hours, arraigning the 
ministry, — except at such intervals as 
he could not make himself heard, and 
calmly recuperated for another élan dur- 
ing the deafening uproar. 

Sometimes an excited deputy would 
be laid hold of by a friend or two, and 
an animated private squabble would go 
on under the president’s hail of rebukes 
and amid the larger general clamor. 
Mingled with it all the sharp ding, ding, 
ding, of the president’s bell made con- 
fusion worse confounded, while unhappy 
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M. Brisson varied his ordinarily more 
virile attitude by pathetic appeals. 

“ Laissez parler, messieurs! Je vous 
en supplie! 


Laissez parler !” 

* Who would imagine these the law- 
makers of a nation!” said an astonished- 
eyed American. 

During this scene the ministers upon 
their central benches appeared to take 
no interest whatever in the proceedings. 
Jules Ferry, blasé and faded, looking old- 
er than his photographs, with a few hairs 
strained over the scalp and long, lax, 
tired-looking side whiskers, seemed half 
asleep. 


deside him sat a gentleman, 
slightly more interested, — very slightly, 


—who made occasional languid notes. 
We thought him too young for a minis- 
ter, and wondered to see him upon those 
benches. We wondered still more when, 
after M. Andrieux had descended, he 
calmly mounted the tribune to reply to 
him, and we discovered that this was the 
minister most virulently accused by the 
preceding speaker, the Minister of the 
Interior, M. Waldeck - Rousseau. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau does not look more 
than thirty-five. is of 
striking elegance, without hint of fop- 
pishness; his manner cold, dignified 
and of perfectly haughty aplomb; his 
type medium blond, his stature above 
middle height, his figure moderately 
slender. 


Ilis appearance 


He began to speak in a voice 
raised conversational 
level, but was greeted by cries of “ Plus 
haut!” from the Left benches. Not- 
withstanding this hint he made no ap- 
parent effort to be better heard, although 
by degrees his voice grew upon us, till 
its calm, dignified, even accents became 
infinitely more articulate to our foreign 
ears than the war-whoops of M. Dou- 
ville-Maillefeu, the thick-tongued, half- 
lisping boom of Paul de Cassagnace. 
The minister’s speech was chiefly a re- 
buttal of charges brought against the 
magistral administration in Corsica. The 
subject afforded no field for eloquence, 
even if M. Waldeck-Rousseau possesses 


scarcely above 
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that gift, which his passionless manner 
seems to deny. We followed his self- 
possessed, easy diction with but scant 
interest, and certainly sympathized with 
the voluble lady near us who exclaimed 
exultantly, “ We have well done to come 
to-day.” A row is always more interest- 
ing than a debate.” 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau was not obliged 
to submit to quite so many interruptions 
as his predecessor, though those inter- 
ruptions were and vicious 
enough to disconcert almost anybody 
else than a French legislator. 

It seemed curious to us that the dep- 
uties speaking from the tribune never 
address “ M. le Président ” as English 
and American parliamentarians address 
“Mr. Speaker.” The deputies address 
each other, and stand with the president 
not only above their heads, but behind 
their backs. 


humerous 


When the occupant of the 
tribune speaks of or to another deputy 
he rarely says “my honorable colleague 
from So and So,” or “the member for 
This and That,” but speaks personally 
of or to each gentleman by name. Dur- 


ing M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s occupancy 
of the tribune, M. Laguerre, a youthful 
and conspicuous deputy of twenty-six, 
ally and co-accuser with M. Andrieux 
called out, — 


“You know that is a calumny while 
you are saying it!” 

“ M. Laguerre,” called President Bris- 
son, ‘you have used unparliamentary 
language. I call you to order!” 

“T will not allow a minister to slan- 
der me in the Chamber any more than 
I will in the discourses he makes while 
traveling about the country,” 
M. Laguerre. 

As, pale and exhausted, the minis- 
ter took his seat beside Jules Ferry, 
the voleanic Comte Douville-Maillefeu 
rushed into the vacated tribune. Fair- 
ly forced from it by the derisive laugh- 
ter of the Chamber, he was followed 
by Paul de Cassagnac. De Cassagnac 
looked fat and slouchy in the tribune, 


retorted 
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of careless carriage and insouciant man- 
ner. He gave forth a thick-voiced grum- 
bie — “ full-throated,” but not in the 
least like “laughter of the gods” — 
against President Brisson for showing 
partiality toward M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
in permitting him liberties of speech re- 
strained from M. Andrieux. Here was 
one of the curiosities of this séance ora- 
geuse, a member of the Extreme Right 
quarreling for the right of free speech 
for a member of the Extreme Left! 

It was half past six when the sé- 
ance was suspended. MM. les Députés 
rushed pell-mell from their places, like 
hungry schoolboys kept beyond their 
dinner hour. As we came out from 
Gallery D we saw the scarlet and black 
menial delivering cloaks and gathering 
in his harvest of francs. As we also 
presented our pour-boires and possessed 
ourselves of our umbrellas, we certainly 
seemed to be leaving some place of live- 
ly entertainment rather than a legisla- 
tive assembly. 

— A pleasant study in human nature 
is to ascertain the estimate formed of 
each other by any two persons of like 
mental and moral status. Commonly, 
such mutual reflectors are little in love 
with their mirrors. This was notably 
the case with the Two Georges. If sim- 
ilarity of trait and habit make for am- 
ity, there was every reason why these 
two should have been most favorably 
inclined each towards the other. On 
the principle that misery loves company, 
it might seem that the bond between 
them should have been indissoluble ; 
though the question arises, Were they 
indeed miserable? On the theory that 
two of a trade cannot agree, the deep- 
rooted prejudice which existed between 
them is more easily explicable, — though 
I am reminded that neither individual 
had ever mastered a trade. 

The Two Georges—such was the 
joint title which they had acquired in 
their native village — were privileged 
characters of the rot fainéant order. 
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Free and idle, with the civic irresponsi- 
bility of the sluggard king, they might 
have been seen, and were often seen, in 
all the favorite haunts of the village, 
among which were included the post-of- 
fice, the grocery, the steps of the town 
hall, and a particular corner fence that 
had always afforded excellent leaning 
facilities to the possessors of bodies in- 
ert and spirits unweariedly speculative. 
The Two Georges, it must at length be 
said, belonged to that class of humanity 
which a rustic euphemism of mild nega- 
tion characterizes as “not overly smart.” 
While there may have been those ac- 
counted of whole wit who found enter- 
tainment in “bantering” these “ half- 
witted ” ones, the latter were generally 
treated with kindly consideration for 
their infirmity. But the odium existing 
between the two themselves was of an 
extreme degree, neither being able to 
put up with the feeble intellectual cali- 
“ He’s a fool, and I 
can’t bear a fool, nohow!” 


bre of the other. 
George I. 
was wont to declare, referring to George 
II. This opinion ly reciprocat- 
ed by George II., who was known to 
have pronounced his compeer “ com- 
mompos mentis,” —an epithet which, I 


vas ful 


suspect, had been recommended by some 
one or other of the whole-witted. 

It was remarked that this mutual an- 
tipathy affected the entire walk and con- 
versation of the To 
any 
the 


Two Georges. 


cover with derision and discredit 


statement made by the other was 
particular delight of each; if one ex- 
pressed preference, the other was moved 
to excessive dislike towards the object 
in question; and the opinion of each re- 
garding any matter of Jocal interest was 
at once determined adversatively, upon 
learning what was the other’s view. 


While George I. was a strenuous sup- 


porter of Republican principles, George 
II. held as tenaciously to those of the 
Democratic party ; and I have heard it 
said that the two debated political meas- 
ures with very nearly as great sagacity 
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as was observable in many whose vote 
could never be * challenged.” 

In this singular feud there was that 
which resembled the nature of 
found attachment. 


a pro- 
When, in course of 
time, death took the one, the other ex- 
hibited every sign of the deepest mel- 
ancholy ; but whether this melancholy 
should have been attributed to grief, or 
merely to the satiety of an existence no 


longer made relishable by antagonism, 


cannot, at this remove in time, be as- 
serted with any certainty. 

— I wonder why it is that blue flow- 
ers are so few in proportion to red, yel- 


low, and white ones. It may seem as 
foolish to ask the reason of this simple 
natural fact as to question why the sky 
is blue or the grass green, and yet there 
must be esthetic laws governing the 
visible 
I think I am not mistaken about 
the fact of the comparative scarcity of 
blue 


production of beauty in the 


world. 
flowers, either wild or cultivated 
I have no very wide acquaintance with 
lds, but 
according to my observation white, vivid 


the flowers of the woods and fi 


red, and yellow are the prevailing col- 
ors, together with a smaller number of 
White and 
yellow flowers bloom all through the 


pink and purple blossoms. 


season, from the anemone and dande- 
lion of early spring to the wild carrot 
and golden-rod of the later summer. 
There is surely an artistic design per- 
ceptible in the natural succession we 
see, which harmonizes the delicate tints 
of the early-coming flowers, the arbutus, 
laurel, wild azalea, and wild rose, with 
the tender green of spring foliage and 
the soft blue of spring skies, and again 
assimilates with the glowing sunshine 
and the richer green of summer the in- 
tenser tones of golden-rod and sumach 
berry, purple aster and thistle blossoms. 

In driving about these Connecticut 
uplands I have noticed this season sev- 
eral blossoming weeds I was not before 
familiar with, mostly of varying shades 
of yellow. One of these is the clustered 
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blossom of the wild tansy ; another, hav- 
ing a delicate little head nodding like a 
columbine, on the slenderest of stems, I 
learn is called the “ fly-catcher,” or wild 
lady-slipper. Two others are as yet 
nameless for me: one with a bright ca- 
nary-colored flower starred over a bush 
looking not unlike the Engiish gorse, 
while the other, more rarely found, is 
brilliant with a clustered mass of red- 
dish-orange »r orange-red. The dwarf 
sunflower, which children sometimes not 
inaptly name “ Black-eyed Susan,” is 
blazing everywhere, and my favorite 
golden-rod, waving its graceful plumes, 
“fringes the dusty road with harmless 
gold.” MJlere and there appears a wild 
orange lily, and in almost every farm- 
house “yard” tall 


’ 


groups of flaming 
’ lilies, which have an excellent 
esthetic value in juxtaposition with the 
soft gray of weather-painted old houses 
] Na- 


among the 
ture orders that all these gorgeous yel- 


“ tioer 


set back maple-trees. 


lows shall be contrasted with a due pro- 
portion of purple, in the wild aster (or 
“Michaelmas daisy” of England), the 
downy thistle blossom, the pinkish-pur- 


ple 


lobelia, and other weeds whose 


names I have not discovered. To my 
great satisfaction, I lately came upon 
the royal-hued cardinal flower; at first 
but a single, half-opened spray, which 
it cost me a wetting to pluck from its 
moist bed. Since then I have found a 


¢ 


glowing mass of it in the shadow of a 
wooded bank overhanging a little lake 
unromantically known as North Pond. 
Let me in passing pay a tribute to the 
picturesqueness of this sheet of water, 
connected with two larger ones by chan- 
nels so narrow that a row-boat must 
work its slow way through by careful 
paddling and poling from either side. 
The longer of these channels throws 
light and shade in the most charming 
fashion, the clear brown water reflect- 
ing the tops of the tallest trees upon its 
edge. Each curve presents a new and 
lovely picture, — a tangle of wild green- 
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ery closing in about the base of thin- 
stemmed, light-foliaged trees; here and 
there the bare gray trunk of one prone 
among the undergrowth, and clambered 
over with bright vines, or fast falling 
to decay and leaning across the stream 
to rest its bent head against a brother 
still erect and strong. One could fancy 
the little creek a Louisiana bayou; the 
scene, indeed, in its wildness and silence, 
might have been almost anywhere as 
well as in this old-settled State. It was 
just too late in the month for us to 
gather the beautiful white pond lilies 
from the lake, and the thickly wooded 
shores yielded the sight of no other 
blossom than the cardinal flower I have 
mentioned. 

The love of flowers seems to be uni- 
versal, and the cultivation of them in 
tiny garden patches or in a few pots 
upon a window ledge the sole wxsthetic 
indulgence of thousands of poor folk 
in town and country. How one wishes 
that country people grasped more en- 
joyment from the beauty within their 


reach! A poet sings, — 


“T said it in the meadow path, 
I said it on the mountain stairs, 
The best things any mortal hath 

Are those which every mortal shares.” 
This is true, no doubt, yet with qualifi- 
cation. After the joys of the domestic 
affections, the love of natural beauty is 
a source of pure and unfailing delight, 
open to a greater number than perhaps 
any other; but this love does not spring 
up and grow in people without educa- 
tion, any more than the love of art does. 
In regard to either there must be a 
certain fund of native sensibility to 
work upon, and the rest is developed 
and refined by cultivation, by intimate 
acquaintance with the things 
minister to the wsthetic sense. 


which 
Hard- 
working farmer folk have small time to 
spare for anything beyond the routine 
labors of the day. Yet this one pleas- 
ure is within reach, if they but knew 
enough to seize it. Their imagination 
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and their powers of reflection upon sub- 
jects not of direct practical importance 
are, however, so unused and undevel- 
oped that it is safe to say the mass of 
them pay as little heed to the natural 
beauty about them as the oxen that 
draw their ploughs. It is not mere fa- 
miliarity with the scene they live in 
that breeds this neglect of its beauty, 
but their eyes have never opened to see 
it. They feel in a half-conscious way 
the pleasantness of clear sunshine and 
soft airs, but do not pause in their sow- 
ing or reaping to look at the lovely 
gold-green light filtering through the 
tree branches, or the soft blue shadows 
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over in the misty hollows of the hill, or 
the rich contrast of their yellow grain 
fields with the dark green of the wood- 
ed slope beyond. Could they only have 
learned to take in all this simple beauty, 
what a refreshment to mingle the sense 
of it with the toil of the working-day ! 
Would it not be a missionary labor 
worthy to absorb the life of a true lover 
of his kind to go and dwell among these 
people, whose existence is so narrowed 
and whose powers of enjoyment are so 
stunted aud starved, and teach them to 
know this one unbought delight and 
make it theirs for the enlargement and 
refreshment of their minds and souls ? 





BOOKS OF 
Illustrated Books and Books on Art. Shake- 
speare’s The Seven Ages of Man has again been 
made the subject of illustration by Church, Harper, 
Shirlaw, Frost, and others. (Lippincott.) The il- 
lustrations are photogravures from original paint- 
ings, a process which keeps something of the paint- 
ing quality, yet lacks firmness of outline. The 
treatment of the several Mr. 
Church's nurse 1 child is graceful, and Mr. 
Frost’s Justice repeats the character cleverly. But 
are they photogravures ? 


subjects is unequal. 
J 1 


The same designs are 
issued in a smaller form as engravings on wood. 
The comparison of the two forms is interesting 
for the hint it gives of how an engraver may either 
help or harm. Mr. Shirlaw’s second childhood, for 
example, gains in definiteness in et 


Mr. Hovenden’s 


in richness. — Picturesque Sketches, comprising 


graving, and 
in color, but Mr. Church’s loses 
architectural sculpture, statues, monuments, tombs, 
fountains, capitals, cathedrals, iron-work, details 
of ornament, etc. (Osgood), a series of twenty-six 
plates in acase. It is difficult to see on what prin- 
ciple of selection the subjects are taken. Good, bad, 
and indifferent objects are huddled together, and 
all rendered commonplace by some inferior process 
of reproduction. The plates are useless for any 
study of detail, and the drawings are too undecid- 
ed to have any picturesque value. — Gray’s Elegy 
(Lippincott) is a new edition of a work already 
recorded here, with no addition that we can dis- 
cover. — The Wagoner of the Alleghanies, by T. B. 
Read (Lippincott), is illustrated from drawings by 
Hovenden, Fenn, Gaul, and Low. The engravings 
have a hard, metallic character. Whatever dream- 
iness there may have been about Mr. Fenn’s illus- 
tration ‘‘ Vague as a vessel in a dream” has been 
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resolutely waked up in the engraving. — Marmion, 
by Sir Walter Scott, has been issued by J. R. 
Osgood & Co. in an illustrated edition, on the same 
general plan as The Lady of the Lake and Tenny- 
son’s Princess, but a somewhat bolder style of 
work seems to have been adopted. —The Art of 
Life and the Life of Art, by Alexander F. Oakey, 
appears in 


Harper's Franklin Square Library, 
with a number of effective illustra 
prises several short essays whi 


ns, and com- 
1 deal with the re- 
lation of art and life in an honest anti-commercial 
spirit. — Austin Dobson’s Thomas Bewick and his 
Pupils (Osgood & Co.) is a delightful bit of art and 
literature. Mr. Dobson's appreciative text is illus- 
trated by nearly a hundred specimens of Bewick’s 
work. — The English Illustrated 
1884 (Macmillan) makes a handsome volume. 
England evidently does not mean to let the Ameri- 
can illustrated monthlies have the field all to them- 
selves. — The Art Year Book for 1884 (John Mason 
Little) is among the most artistic volumes of the 
season, and in point of variety and workmanship 
sets a handsome example to the makers of conven- 


Magazine for 


tional holiday books. — Mr. Bouton sends us the 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Luxembourg Gallery, 
containing 250 reproductions after the original 
drawings of the artists, engravings, and miscella- 
neous documents, edited by M. Dumas. The ex- 
ecution of the process plates compares unfavor- 
ably with American work. The letterpress is 
better than usual, a brief historical sketch of the 
old Luxembourg palace being especially interest- 
ing.-—-M. Racinet’s valuable work, Le Costume 
Historique (Bouton, New York), has reached its 
fifteenth part. Many of the plates are marvels of 
color-priuting. 
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History and Politics. A History of Presidential 
Elections, by Edward Stanwood (Osgood), is a very 
convenient hand-book, which gathers into compact 
form all that one can desire to know respecting the 
mode in which our electoral machinery has worked. 
It contains the text of party platforms and a great 
deal of political matter which it would be hard for 
any student to collect from the various ephemeral 
sources. —Contemporary Socialism, by John Rae, 
is a historical survey of the subject by a clear- 
headed man who is in sympathy with the people 
from whom socialistic movements spring, but crit- 
ical of the philosophy which they have adopted. 
(Scribners.) —The Conventional Lies of our Civili- 
zation, from the German of Max Nordau (L. Schick, 
Chicago), on the other hand, is a somewhat virulent 
attack from the socialistic side upon the 
outgrowths of civilization. The author 
plucking up by the roots all the tares, 


various 
is for 
regard- 
less whether the wheat comes up or not. — Tke 
True Issue is No. XVI. of Questions of the Day. 
(Putnams.) Its subject is Industrial Depression 
and Political Corruption caused by Tariff Monopo- 
lies, by E. J. Donnell, who calls for reform in the 
interest of manufacturers, farmers, and working- 
men. The tract with italics and small 
caps., and Mr. Donnell calls so many names that 
he makes one doubt if a debater so heated when 
treating of economic subjects can be trusted to 
keep carefully within the lines of reason and fact. 
— The Standard Silver Dollar and the Coins 


bristles 


Low of 1878, by Worthington C. Ford (Society 


for Political Education, New York): a tract of a 
different order, written by a man who goes care- 
fully to work with his facts, and labors to convince 
the reasonable man. — Reforms, their difficulties 
and possibilities, by the author of Conflict in Na- 
ture and Life. (Appleton.) The writer is a man 
of conservative habits of thought, who recognizes 
the value of institutions, which have been the slow 
growth of generations, while at the same time he is 
ready to acknowledge the defec’s which weaken 
them. He occupies a middle ground, and endeav- 
ors in the various questions of labor, finance, and 
society to point the way both to preserve and to 
correct. Such writers are rarely heeded, but this 
one is worth attention. — The Man versus the State, 
by Herbert Spencer, contains four papers contrib- 
uted originally to the Contemporary Review. (Ap- 
pleton.) Mr. Spencer perceives a te idency in 
politics to give to the state a tyrannical power, 
and to check the freedom of the individual. His 
message is a warning to democracy, but does he 
take into account sufficiently the immense advan- 
tage given to the individual by the increased facil- 
ity of combination and the greater ease of break- 
ing up combination ? Certainly, if political ex- 
perience in the United States teaches anything, 
it teaches the flexibility of society, the increasing 
power of leagues for the accomplishment of defi- 
nite ends, and the lessening power of party to en- 
force allegiance. — Social Problems, by Henry 
George (John W. Lovell Company, New York), 
isa new edition in cheap form.—In the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Po- 
litical Science a very interesting number is Dr. 
Edward Channing’s paper on Town and County 
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Government in the English Colonies of North 
America. (N. Murray, Baltimore.) Dr. Channing 
shows very clearly the connection between the 
English parish and the New England town. — The 
Policy of Protection, by Charles A. Murdock 
(Samuel Carson & Co., San Francisco), is a mild 
plea for the continuance of a protective policy. 
— Protection and Free-Trade To-Day, at Home 
and Abroad, in Field and Workshop, by Robert P. 
Porter (Osgood), is a more vigorous plea of the 
same sort. — Protection and Communism, a consid- 
eration of the effects of the American tariff upon 
wages, by William Rathbone. Mr. 
Rathbone, who is a M. P., contends that in free- 


(Putnams.) 


trade England’s wealth is becoming more widely 
dispersed, while in protective America it is be- 
fact 
in America certainly is that the day of great 
fortunes for the few is passing by. There must 
therefore be other causes at work than those 
which can be referred to the two policies. — The 
Ancient Empires of the East, by A. H. Sayce. 
(Scribners.) Mr. Sayce has attempted in this 
volume to give his readers the benetit of the latest 
He writes in the spirit of the new 
learning, which does not see this subject through 
a strictly classical atmosphere, yet is well equipped 


coming massed in a few families. sut the 


discoveries. 


in the best that Greece and Rome can give. — 
History of Gustav us Adolphus, by John L. Ste- 
vens. (Putnams.) Mr. Stevens was at one time 
United States Minister at Stockholm, and used his 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with his sub- 
ject at first hand. He treats his work modestly, 
and evidently has labored to make it fair and 
truthful. Perhaps on this ground 
forgive the writer for being a little in his 
style. — Women under the Law of Massachu- 
setts, their rights, privileges, and disabilities, by 
Henry H. Sprague (W. B. Clarke & Carruth, 
Boston) : a careful summary, under heads, of the 
statutes relating to the subject, accompanied by 
slight comment, but the whole cast in a form to 
render the pamphlet of great value to those who 
would understand the exact standing of woman 
before the law. Mr. Sprague’s conclusion is that, 
with a few amendments, position in 
Massachusetts may be regarded as an unusually 
favored one. —Icaria, a Chapter in the History of 
Communism, by Albert Shaw, Ph. D. (Putnams.) 
Icaria is a community founded by a Frenchman, 
Etienne Cabet, who set sail in 1848 with sixty-nine 
followers, landed at New Orleans, and thence went 
to Texas to lands near Dallas, 


should 


woman’s 


which had been 
bought for the enterprise. The plate chosen was un- 
suited, and after various vicissitudes a remnant of 
the company settled in Iowa, and last of all in Cali- 
fornia, where the org: The 
story of this enterprise is admirably told, and the 
book throws a good deal of light on the philoso- 
phy of communism. — Fifty Years’ Observation of 
Men and Events, civil and military, by E. D. Keyes 
(Scribners) : an entertaining volume of reminis- 
cences, in which Scott, Sherman, Thomas, Grant, 
Lee, Washburn, and lesser men are described with 
considerable picturesqueness by a frank and gener- 
ous soldier. There are many descriptions of his- 
torical events which will be valuable hereafter to 


1ization still continues. 
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those who writ 
eye-williesses 
ical Sent 


(Osgood) : 


Leonard Woods, 

MS. in the 
now printed by 
a grandson of tl r-t professor. The 


hands of 


documents 
and other papers are 1 | ast important part 
of the book, omed for the ht 
‘sy. — Mr. Mot- 


e and of dis- 


it throws on a ti led controve 
ley’s work 

advantage 

History of 

Motles 


thoug lis new bool kes 1 of 


in writing his 
-) Mr. 

iis task easier, 
new material 
r work; but, on 
the other h 
ot a 


s under the shadow 
great li ‘ is book, to be sure, is briefer, 
but it will rawn into comparison. 
It will not suffer one respect, for its clearness 
of lang wardness of style are 
readers than Motley’s 

bject to dz and 
ro far to find so 
history within the 
himself. It is a 
pity that the cut ild not have been fewer if 


limits which 


they were goin 
and Phi- 
losop/ the president 
of Williams ’ reach at every 
Commencement : 1 to the gradu: class 


lass. 


} 


In thes« an example 
of his 
h 


themes 


ical religious 
his writings. 
‘he sermons, mort 
sonal feeling, alw varnest but always 


dinated to the 


urged with a per- 
subor- 
d twenty of 
these sermo mder the titl eachings and Coun- 
sels (Scribner iard to find twen- 
ty discourses the day of more 
comprehensive thought nore practical in their 
bearing. — Dr. ictionary of the 
in ¢ vi , acompact volume of 
800 pages, in which Rev. F. N. a A. Pelou- 
tried their inging 


into a shape 


Bible app 
bet have ¢ the work 
chool teach- 
further 
nsanda good 


most 


by the omission of the 
many of the Biblical Geog- 
raphy (Rand, McNall O. icago): a much 
more st, and well 
adapted to puy a thorough 
and systematic stu “history upon a g 
r, and the 

of practical experi- 
An Outline of the Fu- 
World, with a consideration 
of the facts and doctrine on which it will probably 
Putnams.) Mr. 
religion which will 
rest mainly on the teachings of Christ, but he 
seems to disregard the central teaching of all as 
regards the personal relation of Christ to God and 
man. — The Reality of Faith, by Newman Smyth 
(Scribners), is a series of sermons looking toward 
a new adjustment of Catholic belief with modern 
terms. The book has all the writer’s persuasive 


ographical basis. 
whole work has grown out 
ments in the class-room. — 
ture Ré 


be based, by T. Lloyd Stanley. 
Stanley looks for a world’s 
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rhetoric and large disregard of stumbling-blocks. 
—Correspondences of the Bible. Thi 
By John Worcester. (Massachusetts New Church 
Union, Boston.) A new a thoughtful 
book, in which the writer, in the light of Sweden- 
borg’s 

itual parable. —'The Native Reli is of Mexico 
and Peru, by Albert Réville, translated by P. H. 
Wicksteed (Scribners) : a volume of lectures on 
the Hibbert foundation. The 


Animals. 
edition of 


faith, turns the natural world into a spir- 


study of these relig- 
ions gives the author an opportunity to make certain 
comparisons, and to confirm himself belief 
that the religious nature is imman and inde- 
he ncludes, ** that 
there is a principle, bordering closely upon that 
of rel as the 
guide the 


to supplant it, but to direct it to the ti 


structible. teaches us,’’ 
on itself, which must serve torch to 
pment, — not 

path. It 
is the principle of humanity.’’—Simon Peter, 
his Life, Times, and Friends, by Edwin Hodder. 
(Cassell.) It is a little odd 
had his life written a thousand and onc 


religious idea in its develo 


Paul has 
times Si- 
mon Peter should have had to wait patiently for 
his turn. 


that whil 


The material, of course, is not so abun- 
dant, but the character is quite as striking; the 
Mr. 
Hodder treats his subject as if he were personally 


situations, indeed, are far more dramatic. 
interested in it, and has made a readable, sensible 
book. — The Destiny of Man Viewed in the Light 
of his Origin, by John Fiske (Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co.): asu » book, in which immor- 
tality is considered by a student 


egestive litt 
who examines 
the subject by the aid of the theory of evolution. 
Ilis treatment of i fresh and 
on Current 
Events, by Joseph Cook (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
merely uses the circumstance of tra 


infaney is sincularly 


thoughtful. — Occident, with Prel 


vel in Europe 
for the exploiting of views in philosophy and re- 

Mr. Cook travels far in his thought, but 
constantly comes home to make a fresh start. 
Heretics of Yesterday, by 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The 
great <clusive of 
Luther; the term being used not technically, but 
to include such churchmen as 
Tauler. Mr. 


verer task than to tell over again in brief form 


ligion. 

Biograph . Some 
8S. E. Herrick. 
heretics are the Protestants, ex 
Savonarola and 
Herrick sets before himself no se- 
the stories of a dozen or more of these men, but 
he does it with an animation and an interest in 
his subject and the 
adoption of a chronological order makes the vol- 


which commend the book, 
ume a running commentary on Protestantism. — 
The Letters and Times of the Tylers, by Lyon G. 
Tyler. Jn two volumes. (Whittel & Shepperson, 
Richmond.) The Tylers are Judge Tyler and his 
son John Tyler, the President. The piety of a 
descendant has produced a full and minute biog- 
raphy, involving a discussion of historical subjects 
with which the 
greater or less degree. 


two connected in a 
The work, of which the 
first volume only has appeared, promises to be 
monumental in character, and the diligent student 
will find a good deal of local history which will 
interest him. Judge Tyler also, whose life oc- 
cupies the former half of the first volume, offers a 
good picture of a Virginian gentleman. — Anoth- 
er campaign life of Cleveland, with a sketch of 


men were 
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Hendricks, appears in Lovell’s Library, by Desh- 
ler Welch. ‘The writer is not fulsome, but like 
previous biographers makes liberal use of Gov- 
ernor Cleveland’s public papers. — Some Literary 
Recollections, by James Payn (Harpers), is an in- 
teresting little book, written with as much candor 
and modesty as can be expected of a man who 
does not leave his memoirs for other folk to print. 
Like all English books that especially require an 
index, this has none. 

Natural History and Travel. The Fishes of the 
East Atlantic Coast, that 
and 


with hook 
line, by Louis O. Van Doren ; includi 
Fishes of the East Coast of Florida, by Samuel 
C. Clarke (The American Angler, New York): 
a series of chapters originally contributed to the 


are caught 


g the 


Angler by men who are sportsmen rather than 
commercially interested. The writing, like that 
of all enthusiasts, has humor, intentional and un- 
witting. In speaking of the menhaden, so useful 
for bait, one of the writers says, ‘‘ The great use 
the menhaden are put to sh oil, 
and right here lies a very threatening danger to 
our coast fishing. 
acres. 
waters of the coast at all times and seasons, and 


is in making 
Seine nets are made that cover 
Fast-sailing steam tugs scour the shoal 


with one haul of the nets, worked by huge engines, 
countless thousands of the defenseless menhaden 
way, in and out of 
season, thousands upon thousands of the most im- 


are taken. In this season 
portant bait fish that swims are ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered to serve the pleasure and avarice of greedy 
capitalists, among whom it would be safe to bet 
there is not an angler.’’ — A Naturalist’s Rambles 
about Home, by Charles C. Abbott. (Appleton.) 
The home is in New Jersey, and Mr. Abbott, with- 
out straying from it, has presented the results of his 
observations in some forty interesting chapters. 
He is not a literary scientist ; that is, his first object 
is not to turn agraceful sentence; but he is a close 
observer, an interested narrator, and his writing 

free from technicalities. Altogether the book isa 
capital one, which young people will read with avid- 
ity and older readers will find equally attractive. 
— Coutitry Cousins, Short Studies in the Natural 
History of the United States, by Ernest Ingersoll. 
(Harpers.) Mr. Ingersoll writes partly at first 
hand and partly at second hand. His book lacks, 
therefore, some of the freshness of Dr. Abbott’s, 
and while much of his matter is interesting there is 
often a lack of simplicity and directness, a wordi- 
ness in short, which renders his book occasionally 
unnecessarily tedious.— Our Birds in their Haunts, 
a popular treatise on the birds of Eastern North 
America, by Rey. J. Hibbert Langlille. (Cassino.) 
The author does not lay aside his cloak altogether, 
but the reader of his preface will be misled if he 
fancies that he is constantly to be reminded of the 
argument for design. On the contrary, the book is 
a readable account of birds in widely remote dis- 
tricts, and is drawn much more from personal ob- 
servation than from books. — Life and Labor in 
the far, far West, being notes of a tour in the West- 
ern States, British Columbia, Manitoba, and the 
Northwest Territory, by W. Henry Barneby. 
(Cassell.) One ought to read this book on a long, 
long, weary day. As a hasty series of letters writ- 
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ten home to one’s wife it has some excuse, but the 
writer makes little discrimination between the triv- 
ial and the exceptional, and occupies his pages with 
a good deal of detail which supplies one with little 
real knowledge of the country traversed. —De- 
scriptive America, a Geog 

Monthly Magazi 
New York.) The August 
Michigan, has reached us. 


zine. (George H. A 


ams & Son, 


number, devoted to 


rhe somewhat unwieldy 
form of the magazine appears to offer convenience 
1e general plan of such 
a magazine is well adapted to give ara 


only to tabular views, but tl 

pid sur- 

vey of the features of the several districts of the 

country. A State, however, is r 

for one number. —Ten Days 

J. E. L. (Cupples, Upham & 

pretending narrative of personal 

journey from Penang, told in the form of letters. 
Fiction. Where the Battle was Fought (Osgood) 

is the title of the tirst novel published by C. E. 

Craddock, whose stories collected under the title 

of In the Tennessee Mountains are already familiar 

to readers of The Atlantic. — A Yankee School- 

Teacher in Virginia, by Lydia Wood Baldwin. 

(Funk & Wagnalls.) The title-page further de- 

scribes the book as a tale of the Old Dominion in 

the transition state, and the 


scenes are 


carefully 
studied, — too carefully, one might think, for entire 
freedom and naturalness. Nevertheless, the fresh- 
ness of the subject compensates for what might 
otherwise be only a conventional tale. — The Chil- 
dren of Issachar, a story of wrongs and remedies 
(Putnams), has its scene also laid in the South after 
the war. which a 
» apparently 
to the author, but somewhat concealed from the 


It is a confusing mélange, in 
purpose stru 


. Wet} 
intelligibl 


les through, 
reader. — Love and Marriage, or the Waiting on 
an Island (Harpers), is a sentimental English 
tale, in which the actual facts are enveloped ina 
gauzy unrealism.— A Young Girl’s Wooing, by 
Edward P. Roe (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
tale. — Recent issues in Harper’s Frat 
Library are: Hago the Dreamer, a tale of Scotch 
University Life, by William Sime; Between the 
Heather and the Northern Sea, by M. Linskill; 
Judith Shakespeare, by William Black; Joy, or 
the Light of Cold-Home Ford, by May Crommelin. 
— Admiral Porter has begun a serial romance, Al- 
lan Dare and Robert Le Diable. It has an old- 
fashioned honest tang about it, and if the admiral 
brings his venture into port he will probably find 
a good many of the inhabitants waiting to cheer 
him. (Appleton.)— Tales of Three Cities, by Hen- 
ry James (Osgood), includes the Impressions of 
a Cousin, Lady Barberina, and a New England 
Writer. — An Old Sailor’s Yarns, Tales of Many 
Seas, by Capt. R. F. Coffin. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 
A continuous stream of maritime lingo unrelieved 
by any reasonable English gives one a fatigued 
sense of trying to keep on his legs in these stories, 
and a doubt whether he is going to reach any har- 
bor at all. —It may be well to record here the sen- 
sible little paper by Walter Besant on the Art of 
Fiction. (Cupples, Upham & Co.) —The sixth 
volume of Stories by American Authors (Scribner’s 
Sons) is notable for Mr. C. H. White’s The Village 
Convict. This sketch and Mr. Bunner’s Love in 


-a moral 
‘lin Square 
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Old Clothes (in volume five) seem to us the best 
stories in the collection thus far. — In Partnership, 
by Brander Matthews and H. C. Bunner (Scribner's 
Sons), coutains eight short stories, the first and 
fourth being written in partnership. Of these 
two, The Documents in the Case is much the supe- 

Mr. Matthews 
‘he Rival Ghosts, 
and a pretty little parlor piece called Playing a 
Part. Mr. Bunner contributes The Red Silk Hand- 
kerchief, A Letter and a Paragraph, and Love in 


rior, in both motif'and execution. 


** ooes alone’ in Venetian Glass, ‘ 


Old Clothes, the last being easily his best work 
in this line. —It is difficult for a person with ink 
of only one tint to write adequately about a book 
printed upon paper of seven different colors. — The 
Inner Sisterhood, by Douglas Shirley (J. P. Mor- 
ton & Co.), is a series of social studies supposed to 
be written by several (feminine) hands. The con- 
ception demanded a sort of dramatic ability which 
the author does not seem to possess. rhe sketches 
differ from each other in degree and not in kind. 
The most successful of the series is cleverly called 
Flirting for Revenue Only. The printing and 
paper of the volume remain its most striking fea- 
tures. 

Books for Young People. The Boys and Girls’ 
Herodotus is a companion volume to the Plutarch 
of last year, edited by the 
White. (Putnams. 
vantage of such good 


same scholar, John 8. 
. White has not had the ad- 

ranslations as served him 
in the former i we think, a 
little too Sir John Mandeville 
ought to have translated Herodotus. The project, 
however, is admirable, and a better book for young 
people it would be hard to find. — Under the title 
of Captains of Indust 
did something b 
Mifflin & Co.), 
fifty brief bio lies, in which he gives in sharp 
outline the ca 
mark not onl 
by making 
tune of others. 


, or Men of Business who 
ides making Money (Houghton, 
nes Parton has written nearly 


made their 
y by achieving personal success, but 


rs of men who have 


the success carry with it the good for- 
Of the list about four fifths are 
remainder being English and 
The book is one well calculated to stim- 


Americans, the 
French. 
ulate the honorable ambition of boys. — Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder-Book has been charmingly illus- 
trated by F. 8. Church (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
and the page and style generally of the book are 
fit form for the most delightful modern transla- 
tions of the ancient stories. The very frankness 
with which Hawthorne throws away all the antique 
dress of the stories enables one to accept them, not 
as imitations or even as reproductions, but as trans- 
migrations. — Queer Stories for Boys and Girls, by 
Edward Eggleston (Scribners): lively stories of 
a bizarre o and we think they might have 
been just as lively and just as natural if Mr. Eg- 
gleston had used a little more reserve in the boy- 
ish language. — The Viking Bodleys, by H. E. 
Scudder (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), implies by 
its title far more savagery than the readers of the 
mild Bodley books are accustomed to, but the 
Berserker rage is all on the title-page and in an oc- 
casional picture. The book intends a jaunt through 
Norway and Denmark. The author takes leave 
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of his readers at the end of the eighth volume of 
the series, and promises not to write any more. — 
The Hunter Cats of Connorloa, by Helen Jackson 
(H. H.), is a story of California, in which cats and 
children and Chinamen figure in a very interest- 
ing fashion. The story is a bright one, well told. 
(Roberts.) — Tip Cat, by the author of Miss Too- 
sey’s Mission and Laddie. (S. P. C. K., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., New York.) Tip Cat is not one of 
H. H’s. kind, but an English squire, Tipton Cath- 
cart, of eccentric memory, and the story centres 
about him. It is rather for misses of the romantic 
period than for children, but it has character and 
humor in it. Published also by Roberts Brothers. 
— The Story of Vitean, by Frank R. 
(Scribners). 


Stockton 
Vitean is the name of a chateau in 
Burgundy, and the story is of the time of Louis 
IX., with two boys for the principal characters. 
Mr. Stockton has told his historical tale with sim- 
plicity and directness, and while he cannot alto- 
gether lay aside his drollery he has not allowed it 
to dominate in his work. One discovers from this 
book, if he has doubted it before, that the author's 
humor, dry and unintentional as it appears, is 
really a subtle force which he understands perfect- 
ly. His naiveté is a distinct, measured quality. 
— A Sea Change, by Flora L. Shaw (Roberts), is 
a story of a waif saved from shipwreck, whose 
history is unraveled in the course of the book. 
The scenes are laid in England among gentlefolk, 
and the story is what may be called a novel for 
children. — Ralph the Drummer Boy, a story of 
the days of Washington, by Louis Rousselet, 
translated by W. J. Gordon (Holt), —a French 
version of our war for independence. The for- 
eign accent to the story makes familiar things pie- 
turesque, but it is a pity that the author could 
not have kept to facts a little more closely. His 
desire for dramatic effect has made him negligent 
of historic truth. — The Ice Queen, by Ernest In- 
gersoll (Harpers) : the story of how some young 
people moved themselves and luggage a hundred 
miles across the frozen Lake Erie to Cleveland, 
with the thrilling adventures which they met on 
the way. Mr. Ingersoll has seized on a very clev- 
er and novel theme, and his story illustrates the 
immense field of new adventure open to writers 
of American life. —Jack Archer, a tale of the 
Crimea, by G. A. Henty (Roberts): the old 
story of a young English midshipman who mar- 
ries not the captain’s daughter, but a Russian no- 
bleman’s daughter. We suppose these gallant 
tales will go on forever, and old heads continue to 
sprout from young shoulders. — Our Young Folks’ 
Josephus. (Lippincott.) Josephus has been simpli- 
fied by William Shepard, and the book makes a 
volume far more likely to be read than the orig- 
inal unabridged Josephus, although that has been 
the nutriment of many minds now mature. The 
herecism of the Maccabees can be read nowhere 
else so well.— Young Folks’ Ideas, a Story by 
Uncle Lawrence (Lippincott): chats about the phi- 
losophy of familiar fact, such as cooking, printing, 
photographing, mining, ete. It requires some 
threshing to get the wheat, and the story portion 
is not especially to be commended. 











